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@® This sturdy Nickel Alloy Steel 
ore carrier, weighing 12,000 Ibs. un- 
loaded, has replaced a carbon steel 
skip weighing 15,000 lbs. The sav- 
ing of 3000 Ibs. in dead-weight has 
been translated into greater pay 
load capacity, raising the hoisting 
capacity from 19,000 lbs. to 22,000 


lbs. without increasing power costs. - ~— 


The high strength-weight ratio of 
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W PAY LOADS 


without increasing 
power costs 





the Nickel Alloy Steels, combined with their unusual tough- 
ness, make it possible to increase the capacity of haulage NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 


equipment of many types without increasing weight. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL S 





@ The side frames and bolster 
castings of this hopper car 
truck were made of Nickel 
Steel, effecting a saving of 20% 
in the weight of trucks with 
out decrease in the required 
properties of strength and 
toughness. Our engineers will 
be glad to consult with you 
and to suggest how the Nickel 
Alloy Steels will save you 
money. 


T., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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4s the Editor 
Views the News 


of gruelling experience—accepted the Supreme 

Court’s decision on the Wagner act as part of the 
routine of a day’s work. Many employers feel that 
the law, one-sided as it is, if enforced, will result in 
conditions infinitely more tolerable (p. 37) than the 
state of lawlessness which has prevailed recently in 
some districts. The very least one can expect un- 
der the now court-approved act is that a handful 
of trouble makers cannot block work until they 
can muster a majority. Much depends upon the 
national mood as to observance of all laws. 


[ice seeing © immune to hard-knocks by virtue 


Respect for law may become the major problem 
of the present stage of recovery. _The passive at- 
titude of President Roosevelt in the face of impudent 
disregard for the rights of citizens 
is breeding a social disease akin to 
anarchy. Encouraged by the ap- 
parent blessing of the government, 
irresponsible youngsters in indus- 
try have been quick to indulge in sit-down strikes 
and other forms of lawlessness. Once the public press 
and public opinion showed sympathy for these tactics, 
hords of hoodlums, grafters, gangsters, communists, 
etc., flocked to the scene. Here, hiding under the 
cloak of labor, they took the lead in trouble making. 


Respect for 
Law Is Issue 


The chief danger in this deplorable mess is not 
in the initial outrage against law and order. As 
is inevitable in all cases of direct action and re- 
bellion, the counter-revolution is 
fiercer than the revolution. One 
hates to think of what would hap- 
pen if the millions of honest, peace- 
ful workers who have been de- 
prived of wages because of strikes fomented by out- 
Siders should suddenly awake to the cruel truth 
as to the extent they have been victimized. The 
reaction would be something like a million Hershey 
incidents rolled into one violent, viligante orgy. For- 


President Can 
Ban Anarchy 
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tunately, President Roosevelt still has a chance to 
halt the dangerous trend toward a complete break- 
down of law and order. No political motives nor 
promises to Mr. Lewis—actual or implied—should 
stand in the way of a prompt warning against un- 
warranted lawlessness. 


The week’s news from abroad holds special in- 
terest for American industries. With an output 
of 1,109,500 tons of ingots in March (p. 108), British 
steelworks established an all-time 
production record. . . . Represen- 
tatives of ten European countries 
have formed a buying cartel (p. 
23) to reduce competition in the 
purchase of raw materials abroad. The influence of 
this organization will be felt in the international 
markets for iron and steel scrap. Scrap prices (p. 87) 
are easier, and in the United States the question 
of restricting scrap exports (p. 23) still is being de- 
bated actively. ... Amendments to the obnoxious 
Walsh-Healey government contract act have been 
introduced in both houses of congress. One amend- 
ment (p. 36) would reduce the contract price of 
transactions affected from $10,000 to $2500. 


New Record 
for England 


First quarter earnings reported by several lead- 
ing independent steel producers (p. 21) reflect the 
gratifying effect of a high rate of operations in re- 
lation to capacity. President Grace 
of Bethlehem intimated that con- 
sideration of a common dividend 
is imminent. Chairman Girdler of 
Republic was able to report that 
the company earned more in the first quarter of 
1937 than in the entire year of 1935. President Hook 
estimated a sharp gain in the first quarter earn- 
ings of American Rolling Mill Co. over those of the 
Same quarter in 1936. ... In spite of current labor 
disturbances, industrial activity continues to show 
impressive stability. STEEL’s index (p. 38) stand at 
112.5. . . . Steelworks operations (p. 22) continue 
at 91.5 per cent of capacity. 
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CHICAGO HEIGHTS PLANT ° * 
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Uniform Materials from Inland Controlled Sources 












Inland’s ability to produce uniformly high quality steel freighters operated on the lakes by Inland. Inland’s Wheel 

extends beyond modern mills and furnaces. It includes con- wright mines in eastern Kentucky provide the finest coking 

trol over raw materials. Elkhorn coal. Coke is made near the blast furnaces at the 
High-grade ore from Minnesota and Michigan ore prop- Indiana Harbor plant. 

erties; limestone that averages better than 96% calcium— Inland is a complete steel producing unit, compactly 


these come by relatively short haul to Indiana Harbor in organized for unsurpassed service to steel users. 
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ITH the national labor rela- 
WY ior: board now holding 

broad power in connection 
with collective bargaining in steel 
and other industries as a result of 
the Supreme Court’s decision up- 
holding the national labor relations 
act, the question of majority rule 
among employes assumes new im- 
portance. 

Taking a long range view, many 
leaders in the steel industry believe 
that legislation for the control of 
labor unions will be one resuit of 
the act’s validation. 

While some steelmakers interpret- 
ed last week’s decision as the start 
of a downward economic cycle, oth- 
ers believed the decision might solve 


many problems and likely to result | 


in a period of stability, compared 
with events in the last few months. 
Those expressing the latter belief 
pointed to the coal mining indus- 
try and its negotiations with the 
CIO as an example of what they 
meant. 


Foresee Union Incorporation 


Ultimately, many  steelmakers 
look for the incorporation of labor 
unions and the recognition by the 
government of its obligation to see 
that labor lives up to its contracts. 

The decision is considered gen- 
erally as having done much toward 
ending the struggle over the Su- 
preme Court. Centralization in gov- 
ernment, it is said, is likely to be 
increased. In some quarters the 
view was expressed that the labor 
act will be amended eventually. 


The ruling foreshadows a period 
of uncertainty for some individual 
companies. Constitutionality of the 
application of the act must be de- 
termined as individual cases arise. 
Section 9 provides that “Representa- 
tives designated or selected for the 
purposes of collective bargaining by 
the majority of the employes in a 
unit appropriate for such purposes, 
Shall be the exclusive representa- 
tives of all the employes in such 
unit for the purposes of collective 








Challenge CIO's “Majority” 
Workers’ Unions To Seek 





bargaining in respect to rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or other con- 
ditions of employment.” 

The labor board determines the 
appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining. 

The CIO, or any other organiza- 
tion, now faces the necessity of prov- 
ing whether it represents the majori- 
ty of workers. In some quarters it is 
believed existing contracts with the 
CIO may be jeopardized. 

However, because of the lack of 
finances, other organizations, such 
as the newly formed American Un- 
ion of Steelworkers which has been 
conducting a membership drive in 
plants of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., will be handicapped in their 
efforts to obtain majorities. Finan- 


Referendum 


in Steel: New 


cial support from employers to em- 


ploye organizations is_ prohibited. 
Despite the odds against them, some 
employe groups indicate they may 
make an effort to continue. 

“Despite greatly exaggerated 
claims to membership, the CIO has 
made little progress in organizing 
the steelworkers of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.,” said Ralph H. 
Martin, of the new American union. 
“This was clearly shown in an elec- 
tion of employe representatives at 
Farrell, Pa., recently when 70 per 
cent of the employes in the depart- 
ments cast ballots. Contrasted with 
this, in a recent election of officers 
at the Homestead lodge of the CIO, 
only 1900 employes from that plant 
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A MAZE of steel scaffolding in the form of tubes and shapes has been erected 

outside Westminster Abbey, London, for the coronation ceremomtes May 
12. The framework on which the flooring and thousands of seats will be placed 
almost hides from view the “Big Ben” clock tower of the houses of parliament, 


and the tower of St. Margaret's church. 
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thousand men are employed at the 
Homestead plant.” 

The new American union, with 
dues of 25 cents per month com- 
pared to the CIO’s $1 per month, 
has already signed up 1000 employes 
in Carnegie-Illinois plants, accord- 
ing to Martin. 

“As soon as possible the Amer- 
ican Union of Steel Workers will 
demand a referendum to decide 
whether that organization or the 
CIO will bargain for employes of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.,” 
said Martin. “When this happens 
the CIO under the labor act will be 
compelled to step out of the picture 
and we will again have peace in 
the steel industry.” 

Martin intimated that employe 
representatives of several independ- 
ent steel companies had approached 
him with regard to merging their 
efforts. 

Meanwhile, the CIO was reported 
to have sent letters to 200 organ- 
izers in the steel industry, in an ef- 
fort to obtain evidence against em- 
ployers who may have violated the 
labor act. 

The act states that employes shall 
have the right to self organization, 
to form, join or assist labor organi- 
zations, and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. 

Employers may not interfere with, 
restrain or coerce employes in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
the declaration of policy. It is ille- 
gal to dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of 
any labor organization, or contribute 
financial or other support to it. 


Must Bargain Collectively 


It is illegal, by discrimination in 
regard to hire or tenure of employ- 
ment or condition of employment, to 
encourage or discharge member- 
ship in any labor organization; to 
discharge or otherwise discriminate 
against an employe because he has 
filed charges or given testimony 
under the act; to refuse to bargain 
collectively with the representatives 
of his employes. 

The act sets up a labor relations 
board of three members to enforce 
its provisions and to conduct elec- 
tions among employes when a dis: 
pute arises as to which of two or 
more labor organizations represent 
a majority of the employes for col- 
lective bargaining. 

Attorney E. F. Reed, Pittsburgh, 
counsel for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. in the case which the court 
decided, said: 

“The majority of the Supreme 
Court in this decisioin applies the act 
to a company which is so extensively 
engaged in trade that its labor dis- 
putes might be a burden upon inter- 
state commerce. Apparently, each 
case will depend on its own facts and 
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it will be very difficult to know when 
the law applies. 

“The decision endorses majority 
rule and will cut both ways. Where 
the union is the minority group it 
will have no right to bargain, even 
for its own members, an interpreta- 
tion much narrower than industry 
was willing to concede. 

“In view of this decision, it will 
be interesting to see if congress will 
exercise its newly defined power 
over labor and end the strife we 
have recently been experiencing and 
protect those workers who do not 
desire unionization.” 

The Jones & Laughlin suit was 
started by the board in April, 1936, 
when it went to New Orleans and 
filed an enforcement order in the 
fifth district court in an effort to 
restrain Jones & Laughlin from al- 
leged “unfair” labor practices. 


Right to Protect Commerce 


The court held that congress had 
the power under the constitution’s 
interstate commerce clause to make 
laws to protect commerce. It held 
that strikes in manufacturing plants, 
such as those involved in the test 
cases, would hamper commerce and 
that since the act was intended to 
prevent strikes, it was a lawful ex- 
ercise of constitutional power. 

The ruling does not mean that 
all employes must join unions, nor 
does it require an employer to sign 
an agreement. It does, however, 
compel him to meet and bargain 
with the representatives of his em- 
ployes. 

In the majority opinion, the court 
held that: 

“The act does not compel agree- 
ments between employers and em- 
ployes. It does not compel any 
agreement whatever. It does not 
prevent the employer ‘from refus- 
ing to make a collective contract 
and hiring individuals on whatever 
terms’ the employer ‘may be unilat- 
eral action determine.’ The act ex- 
pressly provides in Section 9 (A) 
that any individual employe or a 
group of employes shall have the 
right at any time to present griev- 
ances to their employer. The theory 
of the act is that free opportunity 
for negotiations with accredited rep- 
resentatives of employes is likely 
to promote industrial peace and 
may bring about the adjustments 
and agreements which the act in 
itself does not attempt to compel.” 

Facilities for mediation are pro- 
vided both by the labor board, creat- 
ed by the Wagner act, and by the 
department of labor, but acceptance 
of their services is entirely volun- 
tary. 

Many cases were pending before 
the labor board at the time of the 
Supreme Court’s ruling, such as the 
proceedings against Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., based on charges 


by the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
committee that the employe repre- 
sentation plan of Carnegie-Illinois 
is illegal under the Wagner law. 


SWOC REPORTS MORE 
CONTRACTS, NEGOTIATIONS 


The Steel Workers Organizing 
committee announced last week that 
with the signing of W. J. Holliday 
& Co., Hammond, Ind.; Crown Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Jackson, O.; Wal- 
worth Co., Greensburg, Pa.; and 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, II. 
its total number of contracts is 59, 
At the same time the SWOC an. 
nounced settlement of two strikes, 
at the Coshocton Iron Works, Mo- 
nongahela, Pa., and Hubbard Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

It also said that “conferences with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will 
open in Youngstown, April 20... 
conferences scheduled with Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. were postponed due 
to the death of H. S. Wilkinson... 
conferences with Mesta Machine Co. 
are going forward.” 

Meetings which the SWOC 
claimed to have scheduled with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. were 
postponed “until next Monday or 
Tuesday when H. E. Lewis, chair- 
man of Jones & Laughlin returns 
to Pittsburgh.” It reported that 
“preliminary conferences were held 
with Bethlehem Steel Corp. last 
Tuesday.” 


CIO PROTESTS CHARTER 
FOR INDEPENDENT UNION 


When employes of Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., proposed to 
incorporate a new independent un- 
ion, divorced from company and 
other labor organizations alike, CIO 
officials were quick to protest. 

Lukens employes, informed their 
employe representatives would not 
be recognized under the national 
labor relations act, voted to organ- 
ize independently as the Lukens Em- 
ployes association. Desiring a re- 
sponsible legal body with regular 
accounting of funds, members ap- 
plied for a charter of incorporation. 

Frustrated CIO officials, seeking 
new members in the Coatesville 
area, filed a lengthy protest against 
granting the charter. The new un- 
ion, the protest read, would “create 
animosity and discord and conflict 
among employes,” its incorporation 
would be “contrary to public pol- 
icy.” CIO officials further alleged 
the new union was “company domi- 
nated,” a charge termed “entirely 
unfounded” by company officials. 

“It certainly seems very strange,” 
declared Joseph Lovell, president of 
the new union, “that Lever (CIO 
field director) and the CIO which are 
always urging workers to organize, 
now want to prevent Lukens em- 
ployes from forming their own un 
ion.” 
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Complete Text of National Labor 


AN ACT 


To diminish the causes of labor disputes 
burdening or obstructing interstate 
and foreign commerce, to create a 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Section 1. The denial by em- 
pioyers of the right of employes to 
organize and the refusal by em- 
ployers to accept the procedure of 
collective bargaining lead to strikes 
and other forms of industrial strife 
or unrest, which have the intent or 
the necessary effect of burdening or 
obstructing commerce by (a) im- 
pairing the efficiency, safety, or op- 
eration of the instrumentalities of 
commerce; (b) occurring in the cur- 
rent of commerce; (c) materially af- 
fecting, restraining, or controlling 
the flow of raw materials or manu- 
factured or processed goods from 
or into the channels of commerce, 
or the prices of such materials or 
goods in commerce; or (d) causing 
diminution of 
wages in such volume as _ substan- 
tially to impair or disrupt the mar- 
ket for goods flowing from or into 
the channels of commerce. 

The inequality of bargaining pow- 


employment and . 


er between employes who do not 
possess full freedom of association 
or actual liberty of contract, and 
employers who are organized in 
the corporate or other forms of 
ownership association substantially 
burdens and affects the flow of com- 
merce, and tends to aggravate re- 
current business depressions, by de- 
pressing wage rates and the pur- 
chasing power of wage earners in 
industry and by preventing the 
stabilization of competitive wage 
rates and working conditions within 
and between industries. 

Experience has proved that pro- 
tection by law of the right of em- 
ployes to organize and bargain col- 
lectively safeguards commerce from 
injury, impairment, or interruption, 
and promotes the flow of commerce 
by removing certain recognized 
sources of industrial strife and un- 
rest, by encouraging practices fun- 
damental to the friendly adjustment 
of industrial disputes arising out of 
differences as to wages, hours, or 
other working conditions, and by re- 
storing equality of bargaining power 
between employers and employes. 

It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to elimi- 
nate the causes of certain substan- 
tial obstructions to the free flow of 
commerce and to mitigate and elimi- 
nate these obstructions when they 
have occurred by encouraging the 


Relations Act 


practice and procedure of collective 
bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise by workers of full free- 
dorn of association, self-organization, 
and designation of representatives of 
their own choosing, for the purpose 
of negotiating the terms and con- 
ditions of their employment or other 
mutual aid or protection. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this Act 

(1) The term “person” includes 
one or more individuals, partner- 
ships, associations, corporations, le- 
gal representatives, trustees, trus- 
tees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes 
any person acting in the interest of 
an employer, directly or indirectly, 
but shall not include the United 
States, or any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or any person sub- 
ject to the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended from time to time, or any 
labor organization (other than when 
acting as an employer), or anyone 
acting in the capacity of officer or 
agent of such labor organization. 

(3) The term “employe” shall 
include any employe, and shall not 
be limited to the employes of a par- 
ticular employer, unless the Act ex- 
plicitly states otherwise, and shall 
include any individual whose work 
has ceased as a consequence of, or 
in connection with, any current la- 


Members of Board Which Administers Labor Relations Act 





J. Warren Madden 


J. Warren Madden, 47, chairman of 
the board, was born in Damascus, IIL., 
educated in law, former professor in 
these universities: Oklahoma, Ohio State, 
West Virginia, Pittsburgh, Leland-Stan- 
ford, Chicago and Cornell. He has been 

active in Pittsburgh social work 
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Edwin S. Smith 


Edwin S. Smith, 45, is a native of 
Brookline, Mass., former newspaperman, 
supervisor of a chain of retail shoe 
stores, member of the staff of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation; employment man- 
ager, Filene store, Boston; specialist in 

labor law and employe relations 


Donald Wakefield Smith 


Donald Wakefield Smith, 38, Philadel- 
phia lawyer, Georgetown university grad- 
uate, worked during vacations in steel 
mills, practiced labor law in Washing- 
ton. Grandfather was steel chemist; 
father is assistant superintendent, 

Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. 
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bor dispute or because of any un 
fair labor practice, and who has not 
obtained any other regular and sub- 
stantially equivalent employment, 
but shall not include any individual 
employed as an agricultural laborer, 
or in the domestic service of any 
family or person at his home, or 
any individual employed by his par- 
ent or spouse. 

(4) The term “representatives” in- 
cludes any individual or labor or- 
ganization. 

(5) The term “labor organization” 
means any organization of any kind, 
or any agency or employe represen- 
tation committee or plan, in which 
employes participate and which ex- 
ists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers con- 
cerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, or conditions of work. 

(6) The term “commerce” means 
trade, traffic, commerce, transporta- 
tion, or communication among the 
several States, or between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any Territory 
of the United States and any State 
or other Territory, or between any 
foreign country and any State, Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia, 
or within the District of Columbia 
or any Territory, or between points 
in the same State but through any 
other State or any Territory or the 
District of Columbia or any foreign 
country. 

(7) The term “affecting com- 
merce” means in commerce, or bur- 
dening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce, or hav- 
ing led or tending to lead to a labor 
dispute burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce. 

(8) The term “unfair labor prac- 
tice” means any unfair labor prac- 
tice listed in section 8. 

(9) The term “labor dispute” in- 
cludes any controversy concerning 
terms, tenure or conditions of em- 
ployment, or concerning the associa- 
tion or representation of persons in 
negotiating, fixing, maintaining, 
changing, or seeking to arrange 
terms or conditions of employment, 
regardless of whether the disputants 
stand in the proximate relation of 
employer and employe. 

(10) The term “National Labor 
Relations Board” means the National 
Labor Relations Board created by 
section 3 of this Act. 

(11) The term “old Board” means 
the National Labor Relations Board 
established by Executive Order 
Numbered 6763 of the President on 
June 29, 1934, pursuant to Public 


Resolution Numbered 44, approved - 


June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1183), and 
re-established and continued by Ex- 
ecutive Order Numbered 7074 of 
the President of June 15, 1935, pur- 
suant to Title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act (48 Stat. 195) 
as amended and continued by Sen- 
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ate Joint Resolution 133! approved 
June 14, 1935. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby cre- 
ated a board, to be known as the 
“National Labor Relations Board” 
(hereinafter referred to as_ the 
“Board”), which shall be composed 
of three members, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. One of the original mem- 
bers shall be appointed for a term 
of one year, one for a term of three 
years, and one for a term of five 
years, but their successors shall be 
appointed for terms of five years 
each, except that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired term 
of the member whom he shall suc- 
ceed. The President shall designate 
one member to serve as chairman 
of the Board. Any member of the 
Board may be removed by the 
President, upon notice and hearing, 
for neglect of duty or malfeasance 
in office, but for no other cause. 


(b) A vacancy in the Board shall 
not impair the right of the remain- 
ing members to exercise all the 
powers of the Board, and two mem- 
bers of the Board shall, at all times 
constitute a quorum. The Board 
shall have an official seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) The Board shall at the close 
of each fiscal year make a report 
in writing to Congress and to the 
President stating in detail the cases 
it has heard, the decisions it has 
rendered, the names, salaries, and 
duties of all employes and officers 
in the employ or under the super- 
vision of the Board, and an account 
of all moneys it has disbursed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each member of the 
Board shall receive a salary of $10,- 
000 a year, shall be eligible for re- 
appointment, and shall not engage 
in any other business, vocation, or 
employment. The Board shall ap- 
point, without regard for the pro- 
visions of the civil-service laws, but 
subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, an executive sec- 
retary, and such attorneys, exam- 
iners, and regional directors, and 
shall appoint such other employes 
with regard to existing laws ap- 
plicable to the employment and com- 
pensation of officers and employes 
of the United States, as it may from 
time to time find necessary for the 
proper performance of its duties and 
as may be from time to time ap- 
propriated for by Congress. The 
Board may establish or utilize such 
regional, local, or other agencies, 
and utilize such voluntary and un- 
compensated services, as may from 
time to time be needed. Attorneys 
appointed under this section may, 
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at the direction of the Board, ap. 
pear for and represent the Board in 
any case in court. Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize 
the Board to appoint individuals for 
the purpose of conciliation or medi. 
ation (or for statistical work), where 
such service may be obtained from 
the Department of Labor. 

(b) Upon the appointment of the 
three original members of the Board 
and the designation of its chairman, 
the old Board shall cease to exist. 
All employes of the old Board shal] 
be transferred to and become em. 
ployes of the Board with salaries un. 
der the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, without acquiring by such 
transfer a permanent or civil service 
status. All records, papers, and 
property of the old Board shall be. 
come records, papers, and property 
of the Board, and all unexpended 
funds and appropriations for the use 
and maintenance of the old Board 
shall become funds and appropria- 
tions available to be expended by 
the Board in the exercise of the 
powers, authority, and duties con. 
ferred on it by this Act. 

(c) All of the expenses of the 
Board, including all necessary trav- 
eling and subsistence expenses out- 
side the District of Columbia in- 
curred by the members or employes 
of the Board under its orders shall 
be allowed and paid on the presen- 
tation of itemized vouchers there. 
for approved by the Board or by 
any individual it designates for that 
purpose. 

Sec. 5. The principal office of 
the Board shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but it may meet and 
exercise any or all of its powers 
at any other place. The Board may, 
by one or more of its members or 
by such agents or agencies as it may 
designate, prosecute any inquiry 
necessary to its functions in any 
part of the United States. A mem- 
ber who participates in such an in- 
quiry shall not be disqualified from 
subsequently participating in a de- 
cision of the Board in the same 
case. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Board shall have 
authority from time to time to make, 
amend, and rescind such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 
Such rules and regulations shall be 
effective upon publication in the 
manner which the Board shall pre- 
scribe. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYES 


Sec. 7. Employes shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, 
and to engage in concerted activities, 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 


ing or other mutual aid or protec- 


tion. 
Sec. 8. 
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bor practice for an employer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employes in the exercise of 
the rights guaranteed in section 7. 


(2) To dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of 
any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it: 
Provided, That subject to rules and 
regulations made and published by 
the Board pursuant to section 6 (a), 
an employer shall not be prohibited 
from permitting employes to con- 
fer with him during working hours 
without loss of time or pay. 

(3) By discrimination in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employ- 
ment to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organiza- 
tion: Provided, That nothing in this 
Act, or in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (U. S. C., Supp. VII, 
title 15, secs. 701-712), as amended 
from time to time, or in any code 
or agreement approved or prescribed 
thereunder, or in any other statute 
of the United States, shall preclude 
an employer from making an agree- 
ment with a labor organization (not 
established, maintained, or assisted 
by any action defined in this Act 
as an unfair labor practice) to re- 
quire as a condition of employment 
membership therein, if such labor 
organization is the representative of 
the employes as provided in section 
9 (a), in the appropriate collective 
bargaining unit covered by such 
agreement when made. 

(4) To discharge or otherwise dis- 
criminate against an employe be- 
cause he has filed charges or given 
testimony under this Act. 

(5) To refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the representatives of 
his employes, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 9 (a). 


REPRESENTATIVES AND 
ELECTIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Representatives desig- 
nated or selected for the purposes 
of collective bargaining by the ma- 
jority of the employes in a unit 
appropriate for such purposes, shall 
be the exclusive representatives of 
all the employes in such unit for 
the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or 
other conditions of employment: 
Provided, That any individual em- 
ploye or a group of employes shall 
have the right at any time to pre- 
sent grievances to their employer. 

(b) The Board shall decide in 
each case whether, in order to in- 
sure to employes the full benefit of 
their right to self-organization and 
to collective bargaining, and other- 
wise to effectuate the policies of this 
Act, the unit appropriate for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining shall 
be the employer unit, craft unit, 
plant unit, or subdivision thereof. 
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(c) Whenever a question affecting 
commerce arises concerning the rep- 
resentation of employes, the Board 
may investigate such controversy 
and certify to the parties, in writ- 
ing, the name or names of the rep- 
resentatives that have been desig- 
nated or selected. In any such in- 
vestigation, the Board shall provide 
for an appropriate hearing upon due 
notice, either in conjunction with a 
proceeding under section 10 or other- 
wise, and may take a secret ballot 
of employes, or utilize any other 
suitable method to ascertain’ such 
representatives. 

(d) Whenever an order of the 
Board made pursuant to section 10 
(c) is based in whole or in part upon 
facts certified following an investi- 
gation pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section, and there is a petition 
for the enforcement or review of 
such order, such certification and 
the record of such investigation shall 
be included in the transcript of the 
entire record required to be filed un- 
der subsections 10 (e) or 10 (f), 
and thereupon the decree of the 
court enforcing, modifying, or set- 
ting aside in whole or in part the 
order of the Board shall be made and 
entered upon the pleadings, testi- 
mony, and proceedings set forth in 
such transcript. 


PREVENTION OF UNFAIR 
LABOR PRACTICES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Board is em- 
powered, as hereinafter provided, to 
prevent any person from engaging 
in any unfair labor practice (listed 
in section 8) affecting commerce. 
This power shall be exclusive, and 
shall not be affected by any other 
means of adjustment or prevention 
that has been or may be established 
by agreement, code, law, or other- 
wise. 

(b) Whenever it is charged that 
any person has engaged in or is 
engaging in any such unfair labor 
practice, the Board, or any agent 
or agency designated by the Board 
for such purposes, shall have power 
to issue and cause to be served upon 
such person a complaint stating the 
charges in that respect, and contain- 
ing a notice of hearing before the 
Board or a member thereof, or be 
fore a designated agent or agency, at 
a place therein fixed, not less than 
five days after the serving of said 
complaint. Any such complaint may 
be amended by the member, agent, 
or agency conducting the hearing 
or the Board in its discretion at any 
time prior to the issuance of an 
order based thereon. The person so 
complained of shall have the right 
to file an answer to the vriginal or 
amended complaint and to appear in 
person or otherwise and give testi- 
mony at the place and time fixed in 
the complaint. In the discretion of 
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the member, agent or agency con- 
ducting the hearing or the Board, 
any other person may be allowed to 
intervene in the said proceeding 
and to present testimony. In any 
such proceeding the rules of evi- 
dence prevailing in courts of law or 
equity shall not be controlling. 

(c) The testimony taken by such 
member, agent or agency or the 
Board shall be reduced to writing 
and filed with the Board. There- 
after, in its discretion, the Board 
upon notice may take further tes- 
timony or hear argument. If upon 
all the testimony taken the Board 
shall be of the opinion that any per- 
son named in the complaint has en- 
gaged in or is engaging in any such 
unfair labor practice, then the Board 
shall state its findings of fact and 
shall issue and cause to be served 
on such person an order requiring 
such person to cease and desist from 
such unfair labor practice, and to 
take such affirmative action, includ- 
ing reinstatement of employes with 
or without back pay, as will effec- 
tuate the policies of this Act. Such 
order may further require such per- 
son to make reports from time to 
time showing the extent to which 
it has complied with the order. If 
upon all the testimony taken the 
Board shall be of the opinion that no 
person named in the complaint has 
engaged in or is engaging in any 
such unfair labor practice, then the 
Board shall state its findings of fact 
and shall issue an order dismissing 
the said complaint. 

(d) Until a transcript of the rec- 
ord in a case shall have been filed 
in a court, as hereinafter provided, 
the Board may at any time, upon 
reasonable notice and in such man- 
ner as it shall deem proper, modify 
or set aside, in whole or in part, any 
finding or order made or issued by 
it. 

(e) The Board shall have power 
to petition any circuit court of ap- 
peals of the United States (includ- 
ing the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), or if all the cir- 
cuit courts of appeals to which ap- 
plication may be made are in vaca- 
tion, any district court of the United 
States (including the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia), witii- 
in any circuit or district, respective- 
ly, wherein the unfair labor practice 
in question occurred or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business, 
for the enforcement of such order 
and for appropriate temporary re- 
lief or restraining order, and shall 
certify and file in the court a tran- 
script of the entire record in the 
proceeding, including the pleadings 
and testimony upon which such or- 
der was entered and the findings 
and order of the Board. Upon such 
filing, the court shall cause notice 
thereof to be served upon such per- 
son, and thereupon shall have juris- 
diction of the proceeding and of the 
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question determined therein, and 
shall have power to grant such tem- 
porary relief or restraining order 
as it deems just and proper, and to 
make and enter upon the pleadings, 
testimony, and proceedings set forth 
in such transcript a decree enforc- 
ing, modifying, and enforcing as so 
modified, or setting aside in whole 
or in part the order of the Board. 
No objection that has not been urged 
before the Board, its member, 
agent or agency, shall be considered 
by the court, unless the failure or 
neglect to urge such objection shall 
be excused because of extraordinary 
circumstances. The findings of the 
Board as to the facts, if supported 
by evidence, shall be conclusive. If 
either party shall apply to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evi- 
dence and shall show to the satis- 
faction of the court that such addi- 
tional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for 
the failure to adduce such evidence 
in the hearing before the Board, its 
member, agent, or agency, the court 
may order such additional evidence 
to be taken before the Board, its 
member, agent, or agency, and to be 
made a part of the transcript. The 
Board may modify its findings as to 
the facts, or make new findings, by 
reason of additional evidence so tak- 
en and filed, and it shall file such 
modified or new findings, which, if 
supported by evidence, shall be con- 
clusive, and shall file its recommen- 
dations, if any, for the modification 
or setting aside of its original or- 
der. The jurisdicion of the court 
shall be exclusive and its judgment 
and decree shall be final, except that 
the same shall be subject to review 
by the appropriate circuit court of 
appeals if application was made to 
the district court as hereinabove 
provided, and by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon writ of 
certiorari or certification as _ pro- 
vided in sections 239 and 240 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 28, secs. 346 and 347). 


(f) Any person aggrieved by a 
final order of the Board granting 
or denying in whole or in part the 
relief sought may obtain a review 
of such order in any circuit court 
of appeals of the United States in 
the circuit wherein the unfair labor 
practice in question was alleged to 
have been engaged in or wherein 
such person resides or transacts 
business, or in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia by 
filing in such court a written peti- 
tion praying that the order of the 
Board be modified or set aside. A 
copy of such petition shall be forth- 
with served upon the Board, and 
thereupon the aggrieved party shall 
file in the court a transcript of the 
entire record in the proceeding, cer- 
tified by the Board, including the 
pleading and testimony upon which 
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the order complained of was entered 
and the findings and order of the 
Board. Upon such filing, the court 
shall proceed in the same manner 
as in the case of an application by 
the Board under subsection (e), and 
shall have the same exclusive juris- 
diction to grant to the Board such 
temporary relief or restraining or- 
der as it deems just and proper, 
and in like manner to make and 
enter a decree enforcing, modify- 
ing, and enforcing as so modified, 
or setting aside in whole or in part 
the order of the Board; and the 
findings of the Board as to the 
facts, if supported by evidence, shall 
in like manner be conclusive. 

(g) The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under subsection (e) or 
(f) of this section shall not, unless 
specifically ordered by the court, 
operate as a stay of the Board’s 
order. 

(h) When granting appropriate 
temporary relief or a restraining 
order, or making and entering a 
decree enforcing, modifying, and en- 
forcing as so modified or setting 
aside in whole or in part an order 
of the Board, as provided in this 
section, the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the Act entitled “An Act to amend 
the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sit- 
ting in equity, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 23, 1932 
(U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 29, secs. 
101-115). 

(i) Petitions filed under this Act 
shall be heard expeditiously, and 
if possible within ten days after 
they have been docketed. 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 11. For the purpose of all 
hearings and investigations, which, 
in the opinion of the Board, are 
necessary and proper for the exer- 
cise of the powers vested in it by 
section 9 and section 10— 


(1) The Board, or its duly author- 
ized agents or agencies, shall at all 
reasonable times have access to, 
for the purpose of examination, and 
the right to copy any evidence of 
any person being investigated or 
proceeded against that relates to 
any matter under investigation or 
in question. Any member of the 
Board shall have power to issue 
subpenas requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of any evidence that re- 
lates to any matter under inves- 
tigation or in question, before the 
Board, its member, agent, or agency 
conducting the hearing or inves- 
tigation. Any member of the Board, 
or any agent or agency designated 
by the Board for such purposes, 
may administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, examine witnesses, and re- 


ceive evidence. Such attendance 
of witnesses and the production of 
such evidence may be required from 
any place in the United States or 
any Territory or possession there- 
of, at any designated place of hear- 
ing. 

(2) In case of contumacy or re. 
fusal to obey a subpena issued to 
any person, any District Court of 
the United States or the United 
States courts of any Territory or 
possession, or the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, within 
the jurisdiction of which the in- 
quiry is carried on or within the 
jurisdiction of which said person 
guilty of contumacy or refusal to 
obey is found or resides or transacts 
business, upon application by the 
Board shall have jurisdiction to 
issue to such a person an order 
requiring such person to appear be- 
fore the Board, its member, agent, 
or agency, there to produce evi- 
dence if so ordered, or there to give 
testimony touching the matter un- 
der investigation or in question; and 
any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by said 
court as a contempt thereof. 


(3) No person shall be excused 
from attending and testifying or 
from producing books, records, cor- 
respondence, documents, or other 
evidence in obedience to the sub- 
pena of the Board, on the ground 
that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incrim- 
inate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture; but no indi- 
vidual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture 
for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self- 
incrimination, to testify or produce 
evidence, except that such individual 
so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testi- 
fying. 

(4) Complaints, orders, and other 
process and papers of the Board, 
its member, agent, or agency, may 
be served either personally or by 
registered mail or by telegraph or 
by leaving a copy thereof at the 
principal office or place of business 
of the person required to be served. 
The verified return by the individual 
so serving the same setting forth 
the manner of such service shall be 
proof of the same, and the return 
post office receipt or telegraph re- 
ceipt therefor when registered and 
mailed or telegraphed as aforesaid 
shall be proof of service of the 
same. Witnesses summoned before 
the Board, its member, agent, or 
agency, shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses 
in the courts of the United States, 
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and witnesses whose depositions are 
taken and the persons taking the 
same shall severally be entitled to 
the same fees as are paid for like 
service in the courts of the United 
States. 

(5) All process of any court to 
which application may be made 
under this Act may be served in the 
judicial district wherein the de- 
fendant or other person required to 
be served resides or may be found. 

(6) The several departments and 
agencies of the Government, when 
directed by the President, shall fur- 
nish the Board, upon its request, all 
records, papers, and information in 
their possession relating to any mat- 
ter before the Board. 

Sec. 12. Any person who shall 
willfully resist, prevent, impede, or 
interfere with any member of the 
Board or any of its agents or 
agencies in the performance of 
duties pursuant to this Act shall 
be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. 


LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed so as to interfere with 
or impede or diminish in any way 
the right to strike. 

Sec. 14. Wherever the applica- 
tion of the provisions of section 


Stainless, High Tensile Steels 





IG brother of the Zephyr train 
power unit, which it resembles 
somewhat in appearance, the Aeolus 
locomotive was recently completed 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad at its West Burlington, 
Iowa, shops. Also deriving its name 
from Greek mythology — Aeolus 
means “keeper of the winds’”—its 
chief difference from the Zephyr 
type is that it is steam-powered. 
Streamlined sheathing of stainless 
Steel almost completely encases lo- 
comotive and tender. Use of high- 
tensile steel has effected a marked 
reduction in weight of reciprocating 
parts and driving rods. At high 
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7 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (U. S. C., Supp. VII, 
title 15, sec. 707 (a)), as amended 
from time to time, or of section 
77 B, paragraphs (1) and (m) of 
the Act approved June 7, 1934, en- 
titled “An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ‘An Act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States’ approved 
July 1, 1898, and Acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto” 
(48 Stat. 922, pars. (1) and (m)), 
as amended from time to time, or 
of Public Resolution Numbered 44, 
approved June 12, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1183), conflicts with the applica- 
tion of the provisions of this Act, 
this Act shall prevail: Provided, 
That in any situation where the pro- 
visions of this Act cannot be validly 
enforced, the provisions of such 
other Acts shall remain in full force 
and effect. 

Sec. 15. If any provision of this 
Act, or the application of such pro- 
vision to any person or circum- 
stance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act, or the appli- 
cation of such provision to persons 
or circumstances other than those 
to which it is held invalid, shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Sec. 16. This Act may be cited as 
the “National Labor Relations Act.” 

Approved, July 5, 1935. 
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speeds the moving parts normally 
set up considerable vibration in the 
locomotive and exert a pounding ac- 
tion on the track. High-tensile steel 
permits a reduction in weight with- 
out sacrificing strength and with li- 
beral employment of roller bearings, 
rail pounding by the Aeolus at 100 
miles an hour is said to be only one- 
third that experienced by convention- 
al equipment. 

Locomotive and tender ready for 
service weigh 400 tons compared 
with 216 tons for the two-car Zephyr 
power unit. The Aeolus will be used 
on the Chicago-Denver run, 1034 
miles in 16 hours. 





Financial 


FORECAST of continued good 

business in the current quar- 
ter and a consideration of common 
dividend payment at the quarterly 
meeting April 29 was made by Presi- 
dent Eugene G. Grace at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. in Wilmington, 
Del., last week. 

Mr. Grace said the first quarter 
registered improved earnings, “re- 
flecting the still increasing volume 
of business which was evidenced 
progressively through the year of 
1936.” Orders on hand, he stated, 
indicate at least the maintenance of 
these conditions through the sec- 
ond quarter. 

Mr. Grace pointed out that “the 
new wage rates provide average 
annual earnings of $1900 per em- 
ploye, assuming the present average 
working hours continue. 

A tense situation arose when two 
stockholders who have tried on pre- 
vious occasions to force changes in 
the corporation’s program, sought to 
oust Charles M. Schwab as chair- 
man and make him “honorary presi- 
dent” at a salary of $25,000 a year, 
instead of the $200,000 he now re- 
ceives. This was voted down by 
2,636,908 shares, against a total of 
269 shares. 


REPUBLIC’S FIRST QUARTER 
EARNINGS EXCEED ALL 1935 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
made more money during the first 
quarter of 1937 than during the en- 
tire year 1935, T. M. Girdler, chair- 
man, announced last week at the 
stockholders’ annual meeting in 
Jersey City, N. J. Exact amount of 
first quarter earnings was not dis- 
closed; 1935 profit aggregated $4,- 
455,735. 

Mr. Girdler also remarked that 
the company “should do pretty well 
in the rest of the year and have 
a good volume of business.” He said: 
“We are getting very much closer 
to the time when we will be able 
to pay something to common stock- 
holders.” 

Maintenance of first quarter rate 
of operations and earnings through- 
out the year would bring Repub- 
lic’s annual profit to $20,000,000 or 
even more, it was estimated on the 
basis of the statements made by Mr. 
Girdler. 


ROLLING MILL STOCKHOLDERS 
AUTHORIZE $60,000,000 ISSUE 


American Rolling Mill Co.’s stock- 
holders last week authorized the is- 
suance of $60,000,000 preferred 
stock, of which $45,000,000 cumu- 
lative convertible preferred is pro- 
posed to be issued to retire present 
outstanding indebtedness, increase 
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production facilities and enlarge 
working capital. Most of the bal- 
ance will be used for improvements 
as previously outlined. 

First quarter earnings, Charles R. 
Hook, president, told stockholders, 
are estimated at something over $2,- 
000,000. This will be equal to be- 
tween 70 and 75 cents a share on 
2,868,470 shares outstanding, com- 
pared with 32 cents on 2,245,192 out- 
standing at the end of the same 
quarter in 1936. March will show 
earnings of more than $1,000,000, 
highest for any one month. 


INLAND WILL SELL SHARES, 
BUILD FIVE OPEN HEARTHS 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, plans 
to offer 74,950 shares of capital 
stock to stockholders, proceeds from 
the sale of which will be used, with 
other money in treasury, for exten- 
sions and improvements to plants 
and for other corporate purposes. 


Principal extensions will be build- 
ing of five more open-hearth fur- 
naces. This will give Inland 36 
open-hearth units, representing an 
increase of nine furnaces in two 
years. Building of four furnaces 
last year raised the company’s ingot 
capacity 340,000 tons to a total of 
2,340,000. The additional five fur- 
naces will bring capacity to around 
2,750,000 tons. : 

The stock offering will not neces- 
sitate any increase in the authorized 
capital stock, now 1,600,000 shares, 
of which 1,499,000 are issued. Stock- 
holders will vote on the proposal 
at the annual meeting April 27. 


EARNINGS STATEMENTS 


A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, steel 
warehouse sellers, reports for first 
quarter record net earnings of $298,- 
000 compared with $95,150 for the 
corresponding 1936 quarter. Profits 
were 57 per cent ahead of the first 
period of 1929. 


* * x 


Stockholders of Pittsburgh Screw 
& Bolt Corp., Pittsburgh, approved 
a bond issue of $1,500,000 4% per 
cent first mortgage bonds and $700,- 
000 in five serial notes which will 
average 3.25 per cent. The money 
will be used to redeem $2,205,000 
bonds now outstanding. William G. 
Costin, chairman, said the company 
earned 36 cents a share in the first 
quarter, compared with 11 cents a 


year ago. 
* * * 


First quarter report of Rustless 
Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md., 
shows a net profit of $171,012, com- 
pared with $54,019 in the quarter 
last year. Net sales during the 
period were more than double the 
1936 quarter. 


* * * 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
and subsidiaries showed an increase 
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of 25 per cent over 1935 to earn 
$1,096,271.65 during the year 1936. 
The earnings were larger than any 
year since 1929, and compare with 
$879,667.37 in 1935. Net income 
amounted to $5.83 per share, as 
against $4.68 per share in the pre- 
ceding year. 
* * * 


M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, re- 
ports net income for the first quar- 
ter were $494,014, equal to 32 cents 
a share on the 1,016,961 common 
shares, after payment of $162,026 
on preferred. In the similar period 
last year net income totaled $430,- 
372, equaling 26 cents a share after 
preferred dividends. 


* * * 


Cliffs Corp., Cleveland, in the first 
quarter had a net profit of $165,415, 
compared with $67,481 last year. 
Directors declared a dividend of 20 
cents a share on common voting 
certificates payable April 30 to rec- 
ord April 20. Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co., controlled by Cliffs Corp., re- 
ports net profit of $103,499 for the 
quarter, exclusive of surtax, com- 
paring with net loss of $72,180 in 
the period last year. 


* * * 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, for the 12 months end- 
ing March 31 reports net income 
of $16,708,349, representing a 25 
per cent increase over the compara- 
ble period a year ago. 


Production 


OR the second consecutive week 

ingot operations held at 91% per 
cent, reflecting steady operating 
schedules in practically all steelmak- 
ing centers. Youngstown and Cin- 
cinnati eased off slightly but this 
was offset by increases at Cleveland, 
Buffalo and New England. 

New England—Up 2 points to 97 
per cent, with indications that all 
units will be operating this week at 
capacity. 

Cleveland-Lorain — Averaged 76% 
per cent, up 2% points. This was 
due to Republic Steel Corp. adding 
one unit to operate 13. 

Pittsburgh—Held at 95 per cent, 
highest point since 1929, for the 
third consecutive week. Blast fur- 
nace operations showed no change, 
48 stacks being active. 

Wheeling — Production continued 
at 96 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Dropped 4 points to 
86 per cent, when one open hearth 
was taken off for repairs, leaving 20 
active. 

Central eastern seaboard—Opera- 
tions continued at 59 to 60 per cent. 
New orders are coming in at a rate 
about equal to production. 

Chicago—Steady at 84 per cent, 
though mills are using all of the 
facilities available for operation. A 
further increase is scheduled this 
week as a result of the lighting of 
additional open hearths at Gary. 


Tandem Turbine Is Power Plant Innovation 





WO turbines in tandem will drive a single 53,000-kilowatt hydrogen cooled 

generator at 3600 revolutions per minute in the Waterside station of the Con- 

solidated Edison Co., New York. Main turbine is rated at 49,500-kilowatts while 

the smaller produces 3500 kilowatts and operates frem main turbine exhaust. 

This arrangement is considered an important innovation in power plant engineer- 

ing. Shown above is the rotor of the main turbine being lowered into the cylinder. 
Photo courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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Thirty-one of 39 blast furnace stacks 
are active. 

Birmingham—Remained at 80 per 
cent, with a continuation of this 
level expected for some time. 

St. Louis—Unchanged at 82 per 
cent, 28 of 33 furnaces melting. 

Detroit—Unchanged at 100 per 
cent. 

Buffalo—Gained 2 points to 90 per 
cent, with 39 open hearths produc- 
ing. 

Rintesiewa—Off 1 point to 86 per 





— 


District Steel Rate 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 








Week Same 
ended week 
April17 Change 1936 1935 
Pittsburgh ... 95 None 65 36 
Chicago ..... 84 None 70% 50 
Eastern Pa... 59% None 43% 29% 
Youngstown... 86 —1 80 58 
Wheeling .... 96 None 84 76 
Cleveland ... 76% + 2% 84% 62 
Buffalo ...... 90 + 2 65 37 
Birmingham.. 80 #None 69 54% 
New England 97 + 2 78 52 
| ae 100 None 100 82 
Cincinnati ... 86 — 4 80 + 
St. Louis..... 82 None + + 
Average.... 91% None 70% 46 





+Not reported. 








cent, as Sharon Steel Corp. suspend- 
ed an open hearth at Lowellville for 
repairs. The furnace will be re- 
sumed this week. 


Steel and Wire Takes Back, 
Starts Cleveland Stack 


Production of pig iron has been 
resumed in stack D at Central 
Furnaces of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, after  idle- 
ness since May 30, 1931. Coke ovens 
at the plant, idle since the Newburgh 
steelworks was scrapped in 1935, 
also are back in production. 

The plant formerly had four 
stacks. A and C were scrapped in 
1935. D was rehabilitated at that 
time and with stack B was taken 
over by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
The intention was to produce mer- 
chant pig iron, but conditions did 
not warrant blowing it in. 

Stack D is to be taken back by 
Steel & Wire May 1 and operated to 
supply the company’s requirements 
in the Cleveland area. In the recent 
past the wire mills have been sup- 
plied semifinished steel from WNa- 
tional Tube Co.’s works in Lorain, 
O., and other Steel corporation 
plants at Duluth and Donora, Pa. 
Stack D has annual capacity of 
_ tons, and stack B 217,000 
ons. 
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European Buyers Form Cartel; 


New Phase in Scrap Exports 


EPRESENTATIVES of steel 
R companies in ten European 

countries have organized a buy- 
ing cartel, the Federation of Raw 
Materials, headquarters in London, 
to eliminate competition among 
themselves in purchasing materials 


abroad. Italy, England, Germany, 
Poland, Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungry, Yugoslavia, Sweden and 


Roumania are included. The agree- 
ment is for a year. 

A substantial order for scrap is 
understood to have been placed by 
the cartel in this country, with sev- 
eral exporters participating. The 
tonnage is reliably said to have been 
purchased on a c.i.f. basis, based on 
an ocean rate of $6 a ton to Eng- 
land. The federation, it is reported, 
will pay the difference where ship- 
ment is to be made to a country car- 
rying a higher freight rate. 

Domestic scrap exporters do not 
appear to be overly apprehensive 
with respect to the possibility of 
lower prices resulting from  pur- 
chases by the cartel. Japan, the 
largest buyer of scrap in the United 
States, is not a member, nor are oth- 
er foreign buyers, all of whom will 
compete with the cartel. 


Some exporters consider the car- 
tel as a favorable development for 
its stabilizing influence on prices, 
timely in view of consumers’ agita- 
tion for curtailment of exports. 
They look for a “sympathetic rela- 
tionship” between the cartel and Ja- 
pan. While not a member, Japan 
had a representative at the Euro- 
pean meeting as official observer. 


Domestic prices of scrap have 
dropped 50 cents to $1 a ton, high 
prices having attracted heavy sup- 
plies from many districts. STEEL’s 
steelworks scrap composite at the 
close of last week stood at $21, corfi- 
pared with the recent peak of 
$22.08. 


CONSUMERS PLEDGE AID 
TO CURTAIL SCRAP EXPORTS 


The newly organized Independent 
Steel and Iron Producers Commit- 
tee on Scrap, which held several 
regional meetings last week, has 
obtained pledges of co-operation 
from more than 150 companies 
throughout the country in its ef- 
fort to curtail the exportation of 
scrap. 

Louis J. Brann, former governor 
of Maine, who was retained by some 
scrap consumers to represent them 
in Washington, has drawn a new 


joint resolution on their behalf 
which he hopes to have introduced 
this week. This is broader than the 
Schwellenbach-Koppleman bills in- 
troduced recently in the senate and 
house, as it takes out the word 
“plate” and applies the export pro- 
hibition to all iron and steel scrap. 


The committee is said to be assist- 
ing the department of commerce 
with statistical information and also 
to be assembling a group of experts 
to testify at hearings in Washing- 
ton. John V. N. Reynders, well- 
known consulting engineer, 120 
Broadway, New York, has been re- 
tained as technical expert. 


The senate committee on military 
affairs to which the Schwellenbach 
bill was referred retained Donald 
Richberg as legal counsel to draft 
a bill which will more fully define 
what is meant by scrap, and also 
provide penalties for violation. 


Luntz Resigns, Bonomo 
Heads Scrap Institute 


Following the resignation of Dar- 
win S. Luntz as president of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., 
New York, last week, Michael V. 
Bonomo, vice president, succeeded 
to the presidency, effective April 16. 


Mr. Luntz, who is head of the 
Luntz Iron & Steel Co., Canton, O., 
resigned at a meeting of the direc- 
tors in Canton. He was elected for 
a second term as president at the 
annual convention in Cincinnati last 
January. It also was announced 
that Philip W. Frieder, president, 
Philip W. Frieder Co., Cleveland, re- 
signed as a director and member of 
the institute. Both Mr. Luntz and 
Mr. Frieder have long held offices 
in the organization. 


Mr. Bonomo is treasurer of 
Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., New York, 
and has spent 29 years of his life 
in the scrap iron business, starting 
as a laborer in a scrap yard. He 
was one of the founders of the in- 
stitute in 1928 and has served the 
institute in various official capaci- 
ties. During the NRA he was an 
officer of the national scrap iron 
code authority. 

At Chicago it was announced that 
W. J. Ross had resigned as a direc- 
tor of the institute’s Chicago chap- 
ter, and Bennett Kaplan had re- 
signed as chairman of the chapter’s 
welfare committee. 
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Men of Industry 


M. GIRDLER, who was re-elect- 

ed chairman of the board, Re- 

public Steel Corp., last week, 
announced the election of R. J. Wy- 
sor as president of the corporation 
following a meeting of the board. 
A statement by the corporation 
said: 

“Mr. Girdler has held both the 
office of chairman and president 
for the past six years. He will con- 
tinue as the chief executive officer 
of Republic in active charge of all 
its affairs, and Mr. Wysor will have 
complete supervision of the affairs 
of the corporation under his direc- 
tion. 

“During the past two years the 
business of Republic has expanded 
rapidly through the acquisition of 
the Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
and Gulf States Steel Co., and of 
substantially all the stock of Trus- 
con Steel Co., with the result that 
Mr. Girdler’s duties have been 
greatly increased.” 

Mr. Wysor is 51. He has been as- 
sociated with Republic since its for- 
mation in 1930, having been vice 
president in charge of operations 
from 1930 to September, 1935, and 
executive vice president and general 
manager since that date. 

He has been active in the steel 
business for the past 31 years. Im- 
mediately prior to his connection 
with Republic, he was general man- 
ager, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
of which corporation Mr. Girdler 
was then president. When Mr. Gird- 
ler resigned to accept the position 
as Republic’s chairman Mr. Wysor 
went with him. 

At the annual meeting of Republic 
stockholders all present directors 
were re-elected, and W. H. Cover- 
dale, formerly president, Gulf States 
Steel Co., W. G. Mather, Cleveland 


capitalist, and Julius Kahn, vice 
president of Republic, also were 
elected to the board. 

Stockholders approved the cor- 


poration’s new pension plan which 
applies to approximately 75 officers 
and key employes. These officers 
and employes will be entitled to re- 
ceive pensions upon _ retirement, 
standard retirement age 65 years. 
The sum for pension payment is to 
be provided for the most part by the 
purchase of annuity or insurance 
contracts from insurance companies, 
annual premiums of which will be 
paid by joint contributions of bene- 
ficiaries and the corporation, in the 
ratio of 60 per cent by the corpora- 
tion and 40 per cent by employes. 
6:58 

Tris Speaker, recently appointed 
representative in Cleveland and cen- 
tral Ohio for the Rotary Electric 
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R. J. Wysor 


Steel Co. (Michigan), Detroit, suf- 


fered a fractured skull and a broken 
arm when he fell from the second 
story porch of his home in Cleve- 
land, April 11. 

* ° * 

M. E. Bash, formerly with Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, has been named representa- 
tive for the metropolitan district 
of New York and New Jersey for the 
sale of tool steels and drill steels 
handled by A. Milne & Co. and the 
Edgar Allen Steel Co. Inc., New 


York. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


George O. With has been appoint- 
ed manager of sales, specialty and 
concrete bar divisions in the Chi- 
cago district for Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. After graduating from 
the University of Illinois in 1915 in 
civil engineering, Mr. With spent 
three years with the navy, follow- 
ing which he was successively city 
engineer for Joliet, Ill., sales man- 





George O. With 


ager, Expanded Metal Lath Co., and 
district sales manager, Concrete Steel 
Co. He first entered the service of 
the former Illinois Steel Co. early in 
1933 as sales engineer. In his new 
capacity, he will also handle sheet 
piling, bearing piles and I-Beam-Lok 


and T-Tri-Lok flooring. 
a ae 


P. H. Holton has been added to 
the sales engineering personnel of 
the Philadelphia territory of Car- 
boloy Co. Inc., Detroit, maker of 
cemented carbide tools, dies and 
wheel dressers. Mr. Schonberger, 
formerly of the Philadelphia terri- 
tory, has been transferred to the 
Newark, N. J., office. 

ies, Oe 

J. H. Watters, D. J. Shelton and 
Alex Gibson have been re-elected 
president and general manager, vice 
president, and _ secretary-treasurer, 
respectively, Marion Steam Shovel 
Co., Marion, O. A change in the 
directorate was the election of 
Arnold Bernhaard, New York, to 
replace M. C. Brush, New York. 

a 

Lawrence H. Lund has been elect- 
ed assistant treasurer, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He joined Westinghouse Elec. 
tric International Co. in January, 
1931, as auditor and remained with 
that organization until his election 
to office in the parent company. His 
headquarters will be in Pittsburgh. 

o o ¢ 

George S. Whyte, president, Mac- 
whyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., producer 
of wire rope and cable, was tendered 
a surprise dinner April 10, on his 
seventieth birthday anniversary by 
300 members of the Macwhyte club, 
employes’ association, and presented 
a greeting plaque signed by every 
employe. 

¢ + + 

Carl C. Brown, formerly general 
sales manager of Gulf States Steel 
Co., has been appointed Birmingham 
district sales manager for Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland. Robert J. 
Working will be assistant district 
sales manager, and R. W. Frawley 
will continue as sales promotion 
manager for the Birmingham dis- 
trict. 

¢ + . 

N. B. Loxterman, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected presi- 
dent, Dust Control Equipment asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. Other officers 
elected are: Vice president, M. A. 
Eiben, Northern Blower Co., Cleve- 
land; executive secretary-treasurer, 
Arthur J. Tuscany. The association 
also appointed an engineering com- 
mittee to develop standards of dust 
control practice, and will also be 
available for consultation by other 
associations or groups interested in 
preparation of codes, developments 
of regulations and the like. 

S + + 

Harold H. Oldham has been ap- 

pointed to the newly created posi- 
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tion of manager of copy and pro- 
duction in the advertising division, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
Previous to joining Republic in 1931, 
he did market research and account 
work for Geyer Co., Dayton, O., ad- 
vertising agency, and before that 
was associated with Wood Construc- 
tion Publishing Co., Xenia, O. 


¢ ° ¢ 


H. E. Beckman has been elected 
president, Springfield Facing Co., 
Springfield, Mass., and Newark, N. 
J., to succeed the late L. S. Brown. 
He had been general manager since 
1928. 

Harold J. Dorus will resign as 
superintendent of foundries, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
to become general manager of the 
Springfield company, with headquar- 
ters in Springfield. 


° ° ° 


E. W. Smith has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of sales, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. W. G. Hume 
continues as manager of wire prod- 
ucts sales, and C. V. Lally continues 
as manager of seamless steel tube 
sales. Office of general manager of 
sales will remain vacant. J. K. Bee- 
son, formerly assistant general su- 
perintendent, has been made assist- 
ant manager of sales. He will have 
charge of sales of semifinished steel, 
pig iron and rods and will assist 
Messrs. Hume and Lally in sales of 
wire and tubular products. 

° o . 


Joseph H. Thompson has resigned 
as first vice president, National 
City bank, Cleveland, effective April 
30, to become vice president and a 
director, M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
land. R. L. Ireland Jr. and James 
Prendergast, directors, have been 
made vice presidents; C. N. Osborne, 
secretary-treasurer and _ director, 
has become vice president and 
treasurer. W. A. Maier, assistant 
treasurer, has been elevated to as- 
sistant vice president and also 
treasurer of Susquehanna Collieries 
Co. W. C. Scott, assistant secre- 
tary, has been named secretary, and 
H. T. Richardson has been made as- 
sistant secretary-assistant treasurer. 

+ + o 


T. P. Riley, superintendent of in- 
dustrial relations at the Gary sheet 
and tin mills of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., since July, 1936, has 
been appointed to a similar position 
at the new Irvin works of the cor- 
poration, now under construction at 
Pittsburgh. He will be succeeded 
at Gary by C. D. Henderson, present 
assistant superintendent of indus- 
trial relations. R. A. Critten, fore- 
man in charge of continuous pick- 
ling, will succeed Mr. Henderson 
and the former’s position will be 
filled by C. A. Boughner. 

Mr. Riley joined the former 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at 
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T. P. Riley 


Gary in 1911. After returning from 
army service he became employ- 
ment manager at the sheet mill and 
in 1933 was made management’s 
representative. Mr. Henderson was 
associated with American Sheet & 
Tin Plate in the Pittsburgh district 
from 1906 until 1927 when he went 
to Gary tin mill as assistant works 
auditor. He was made manage- 
ment’s representative in 1935. 


¢ + + 


D. J. Henecker has been appoint- 
ed manager of the wire rope sales 
department, Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., New York, succeeding the late 
R. H. Cherry. Mr. Henecker, who is 
39, joined Wickwire Spencer sales 
staff as assistant district sales man- 
ager at Buffalo in 1932, assuming 
the managership of that district in 
1934 where he remained until his re- 
cent appointment. After leaving 
school, Mr. Henecker served in the 
field hospital unit of the twenty- 
seventh division in France and at 
the close of the war became asso- 
ciated with the Mercantile Marine 
and the Consolidated Steel Corp. Be- 
fore joining Wickwire he was iden- 
tified with the electrical and wire 
rope sales department of American 
Steel & Wire Co. for 11 years. 





D. J. Henecker 


Died: 


S. WILKINSON, 68, chairman, 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
New York, in Chicago following a 
heart attack, April 11. Born in 
Shellsburg, Iowa, he started his 
career as a real estate dealer. Forty 
years ago he helped develop the 
Great Lakes Steamship Co., Buffalo, 
and founded the Toledo Shipbuilding 
Co., Toledo, O., having been presi- 
dent of the former and chairman 
of the latter at his death. Mr. Wil- 
kinson was president of Halcomb 
Steel Co. which became a part of 
the Crucible organization in 1911. 
Me was elected chairman of Crucible 
in 1919. He was a director and 
honorary vice president, American 
Iron and Steel institute, and a mem- 
ber, Lake Carriers Association of 
Cleveland. 

+ * © 


Arthur J. Skemp, 53, superintend- 
ent of hot sheet mills at Gary sheet 
and tin mills of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. since 1932, April 5. 

. + + 

Samuel P. Moore, assistant to the 
Pittsburgh district sales manager, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., in Pitts- 
burgh, April 5. 

+ + ° 

Carl B. Auel, 67, manager of em- 
ployes’ service, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, at 
his home, April 4. He joined West- 
inghouse in 1895. 

¢ + ¢ 

William J. Morris, 86, former Pitts- 
burgh steel man, in Miami Beach, 
Fla., April 13. He was a co-founder 
of the old Morris-Bailey Steel Co., 
which was merged with Oliver Iron 
& Steel Co., Pittsburgh, in 1922. 

° + + 

William S. Schleman, 48, presi- 
dent, East Dayton Tool & Die Co., 
Dayton, O., in Punta Gorda, Fla., 
April 4. He was also president, 
Toolcraft Products Co., Evansville, 
Ind., and South Bend Tool & Die 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

3 + . 

Harry F. Shaw, 37, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Clairton 
works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
in charge of river transportation, 
in Glassport, Pa., April 10. He had 
been in charge of the river fleet 
since last December, when Com- 
modore A. O. Ackard retired. 

7 ° + 


Frank Hunter Simmons, 62, presi- 
dent, John Simmons Co., New York, 
jobber in steel and iron pipe and 
fittings, in that city, April 11. He 
was also secretary and treasurer, 
Vulcan Rail & Construction Co., that 
city, and treasurer, Powhatan Brass 
& Iron Works. 
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Meetings 


ZINC INSTITUTE TO DEAL 
WITH GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


ALVANIZING practice is sched- 

uled for extended discussion at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Zine institute at Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, April 26-27. The recently or- 
ganized Galvanizers committee will 
meet simultaneously. Several joint 
sessions have been arranged. 

E. V. Gent, secretary of the insti- 
tute, will report on promotion work 
in “better galvanizing” campaign. 
Papers relating to the market and 
merchandising of galvanized sheets 
in the farm field will be discussed 
by C. L. Cue, United Co-operatives, 
and C. R. Kimball, Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. 

Other speakers and their subjects 
include: “Developments in Galvaniz- 
ing Wire and Sheets,” by U. C. 
Tainton; “Metallizing or Spraying 
Zine,” by W. C. Reid; “Use of Pure 
Zine in Hot Galvanizing,” by J. J. 
Enlow; “Fluxes,” by L. T. Baldwin; 
“Tube Galvanizing,” by P. C. Ely; 
“Rolls for Galvanizing,” by J. A. 
Succop; and “Inhibitors,” by W. G. 
Trench. 

W. R. Ingalls, director, American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics; and J. F. 
Froggett, senior editor, Daily Metal 
Trade, will address a general ses- 
sion on trends in the zinc market. 

An exhibit will include zinc, zinc 
coated products and zinc die cast- 
ings. 


FOUNDRYMEN NAME SPEAKER 
FOR CONVENTION DINNER 


Dr. James S. Thomas, president, 
Chrysler Institute of Engineering, 
Detroit, and Clarkson College of 
Technology, Potsdam, N. Y., will 
be the speaker at the annual din- 
ner of the American Foundrymen’s 


association, May 6, during the 
forty-first convention and _ expo- 
sition in Milwaukee. He will dis- 


cuss the influence of the machine 
on the present industrial era. 


PURCHASING AGENTS WILL 
REVIEW COMMODITY MARKETS 


Fourteen commodities, including 
steel, aluminum, copper, tin, lead, 
zine, coal, coke, petroleum, refrac- 
tories and paint, will be discussed 
by some of the nation’s industrial 
leaders at the twenty-second inter- 
national convention of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, May 
24, 27. 

Some of the speakers and their 
subjects are: “Coke and Other By- 
Products of Coal,” by C. J. Rams- 
burg, vice president, Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh; “Petroleum and _ Its 
Products,” by Dr. P. D. Foote, ex- 
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ecutive vice president, Gulf Re- 
search & Development Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; “Refractories,” by J. D. 
Sullivan, chief chemist, Battelle 
Memorial institute, Columbus, O.; 
“Aluminum,” by S. K. Colby, vice 
president, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh; “Steel Industry,” by 
J. H. Van Deventer, editor, Iron 
Age, New York; “Copper,” by A. E. 
Petermann, vice president, Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
of Michigan, New York; “Tin, Lead 
and Zinc,” by C. S. Trench, editor, 
American Metal Market, New York. 

About 115 companies will be rep- 
resented in the show to be held 
during the convention. 


MINING CONGRESS PREPARES 
FOR TWO CONVENTIONS 


American Mining congress will 
conduct its fourteenth annual coal 
mining convention and exposition 
at the Music Hall, Cincinnati, May 
17-21. The technical program of 
the convention will deal with all 
phases of coal mining, handling and 
treatment. 


More than 150 manufacturers will 
display mining machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies in the exposition 
which is expected to be the largest 
of its kind. More than 75,000 square 
feet of floor space has been re- 
served. 

The Mining congress will hold its 
annual metal mining convention and 
exposition, Sept. 6-10, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Julian D. Conover, Mun- 
sey building, Washington, is secre- 
tary of the congress. 


Steel Corp. Shipments 
Are Largest since 1929 


Shipments of finished steel by sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corp. in March totaled 1,414,399 
tons, the largest March total since 
1929, when they were 1,469,394 tons. 
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U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 
(Inter-company shipments not included) 
(Tons) 
1937 1936 1935 1934 
Jan. 1,149,918 721,414 584,055 331,777 


Feb. 1,133,724 676,315 583,137 385,500 
Mar. 1,414,399 783,552 668,056 588,209 








Mere as 979,907 591,728 643,009 
May ....... 984,097 598,915 745,063 
SOO. 43s 886,065 578,108 985,337 
July ....... 590,851 547,794 369,938 
Aug 923,703 624,497 378,023 
ee 961,803 614,933 370,306 
oS See ee 1,007,417 686,741 343,962 
OR. kis is 648 681,820 366,119 
Dec. Re ee 1,067,365 661,515 418,630 
eR sk oe ac +28,750 119,907 
Total soca §10,825,132 7,347,549 5,905,966 


*Addition. tDeduction. §Subject to ad- 
justment. 








The increase over February is 280,- 
675 tons and over March, last year, 
630,847 tons. 

Shipments for first quarter tota] 
3,698,041 tons, compared with 2,. 
181,281 tons for the same period in 
1936, a gain of 70 per cent. The 
first quarter total is the largest 
for that period since 1929. 


Machine Tool Orders 
Make Recovery in March 


Machine tool orders made a good 
recovery in March to exceed both 
January and February and come 
within 85 per cent of December, ac- 
cording to the National Machine 
Tool Builders association, Cleve. 
land. Index of orders rose to 211.6, 
compared with 165.2 in February, 
200.3 in January and 257.7 in Decem- 
ber. 

Domestic orders topped the two 
previous months. Foreign orders, 
only 18 per cent of the total, were 
slightly under February. _ First 
quarter foreign orders exceed slight- 
ly those for the final quarter of 
1936 and are equal to 37 per cent of 
foreign business for all of 1936. 


Bridges Most Important 
Structural Steel Outlet 


Although demand for structural 
steel for buildings and other pri- 
vate work is increasing, highway 
construction continues to afford the 
most important market, according to 
an analysis by the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. 

During 1936 more than 1,600,000 
tons of fabricated structural steel 
were produced. Thirty-seven per 
cent of the total went into railway 
and highway bridges. Twenty-five 
per cent went into buildings—gov- 
ernmental, institutional and commer- 
cial. A little more than 22 per cent 
went into erection of new industrial 
plants. 

Only about 3 per cent of the fab- 
ricated structural steel sold in 1936 
is known to have gone into engineer- 
ing projects. The remainder, ap- 
proximately 13 per cent, constitut- 
ed unclassified odd jobs, all under 
50 tons each. 


Books Two Roughing Mills 


Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., a 
subsidiary of Blaw-Knox Co., has 
received a contract from Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. for two 
three-high roughing mills, complete 
with Lewis roller and catcher tables, 
for installation at its sheet mills in 
Fairfield, Ala. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


LAW-KNOX CoO., Pittsburgh, has 
acquired the property and busi- 
ness of the Power Piping Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and will operate it as a sub- 
sidiary under the name of Power Pip- 
ing Corp. Organized in 1916, the com- 
pany has been engaged in design, 
manufacture and erection of piping 
for power plants, oil refineries, sew- 
age plants, water works and indus- 
trial plants. A sprinkler division 
was added in 1934, and new fabri- 
cating machinery and bending equip- 
ment was installed in 1932. William 
V. Quartz will continue in charge 
of the plant. 

¢ + ¢ 
Calumet Steel division, Borg War- 
ner Corp., Chicago, has moved its 
sales and executive offices to 310 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Headquarters formerly were at 20 
North Wacker drive, that city. 
e + ¢ 
H. D. Fowler has opened offices 
at 419 Smith tower, Seattle, as pa- 
cific northwest representative of 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Ford Me- 
ter Box Co., Atlas Mineral Products 
Co., Badger Meter Co., and others. 
¢ ¢ ° 
Acme Porcelain Enameling Corp., 
New York, has purchased the stamp- 
ing and enameling plant formerly 
operated by the Philadelphia Porce- 
lain Enameling Corp. and the Cam- 


den Stove Co., in Camden, N. J. It 
will be dismantled and the equip- 
ment installed in the Acme plant in 
New York. 
+ ¢ + 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
is establishing a new department to 
manufacture and distribute weld 
rods. The old Hercules steel foun- 
dry acquired in 1923, but not operat- 
ed in recent years, is being recon- 
ditioned and re-equipped for pur- 
poses of the weld rod department, 
with J. P. Morrissey as sales man- 
ager. 
° 7 + 
Fargo Foundry Co., Fargo, N. 
Dak., is establishing a branch in 
Minneapolis, to handle the sale and 
distribution of stokers, oil burners, 
air conditioning units and furnaces 
in the territory covering the two 
Dakotas, eastern Montana, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and upper Michi- 
gan. A. H. Thornton will be mana- 
ger of the Minneapolis branch. 
+ o e 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y., recently redesigned 
its line of hand and power lawn 
mowers to lessen vibration and 
make them operate with maximum 
efficiency. One of the principal 
changes is the adoption of models 
with pneumatic or solid rubber tires 
and rubber rollers instead of cast 
iron wheels and rollers. 
+ ¢ ° 


Burnham Boiler Corp., Irvington, 
N. Y., has added to its heating 
equipment line a new unit for com- 
plete winter and summer air con- 
ditioning. It is provided with com 


14,000 Engines on the Bank 
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HILE the strike in General Motors plants tied up assembly lines, this bank 
of 14,000 Pontiac engines was assembled and tested so they could be dropped 


in chassis as soon as bodies became available. 
Thousands of other parts likewise were com- 


two weeks’ production of cars. 


These engines would supply about 


pleted and stored preparatory to resuming production 
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bination hand and thermostat con- 
trol. The company also has devel- 
oped a new portable electric steam 
radiator mounted on wheels for easy 
movement to any point at which 
heat is wanted. 

+ S 7 

Transmission Engineering Co., 

San Francisco, has been organized 
by A. A. Pederson, former sales 
manager, United Iron Works, and 
S. O. Ctrich, of the former S. O. 
Otrich Co., San Francisco, to serve 
as a manufacturers’ agency. The 
company represents Stearns Mag- 
netic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, producer 
of magnetic separators, clutches, 
brakes and magnetic equipment. 

e ¢ Si 


Turner Tanning Machinery Co., 
Peabody, Mass., manufacturer of 
hide and leather working machin- 
ery, now is using monel metal and 
stainless steel blades in some of 
its bladed cylinders used for work- 
ing out or setting out hides while 
in process of manufacture. Another 
improvement by this company is 
the chromium plating of smooth 
plates used in plating finished 
leather. 

+ ° 7 

In his report at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders, P. W. Litch- 
field, president, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., reported 
that pneumatic rubber tires are be- 
ing used increasingly on America’s 
farm implements and tractors in- 
stead of steel rims. He estimated 
that approximately 40,000,000 steel 
wheels on American farms now con- 
stitute a possible market for pneu- 
matic rubber tires. 

& ° ¥ 

Property of the Steinle Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis., maker of turret 
lathes, is being sold at auction by 
Michael Tauber & Co., 411 South 
Market street, Chicago. Equipment 
inventory value was given as $100,- 
000; tools as $10,000, not including 
200 tons of tool and cold-rolled steel, 
200 tons of lathe parts, 5 tons of 
bronze bearings and bushings; 13 
incomplete Steinle turret lathes, ma- 
chined and ready to be assembled, 
and right and title to service and 
service parts end of the business. 

S SJ o 

Wickwire Bros., Cortland, N. Y., 
who last year introduced Gray Dia- 
mond fabric, made of copper bearing 
steel wire and fabricated by a spe- 
cial welding process, now are fur- 
nishing this fabric in bales con- 
taining 150 lineal feet, in widths 
of 2, 3 and 4 feet, and made to 1- 
inch mesh in both 18 and 20 gage 
and to 2-inch mesh in 18 gage wire. 
Made for all kinds of fence appli- 
eations, the fabric rolls out flat 


without curling or bending, and 
selvage edges are smooth and 
straight. 














Urges Rational Tax 
Stimulate Iron Ore 


BETTER balanced plan of 
A taxation on iron ore in Minne- 

sota to encourage develop- 
ment of the lower grades of ore 
was advocated by E. W. Davis, of 
the mines experiment station of the 
University of Minnesota, as the ore 
shipping season got under way last 
week. 

His foundation for such a plan 
is the existence of three fairly dis- 
tinct grades of iron ore in the great 
Mesabi range. The first is the rela- 
tively small bodies of ore containing 
50 per cent of iron, ready for use 
by blast furnaces. The second con- 
tains about 40 per cent of iron, the 
refining by nature not having pro- 
ceeded as far, though the rock 
content has been softened so it can 
be removed readily in beneficiating 
plants. The third grade is found 
in the original rock formation which 
has not been acted on by water 
and contains only 30 per cent of 
iron, and must be treated to make 
it ready for smelting. 

Class I Ore Depleted Half 

In the past ore has been taken 
largely from the deposits of the 
first class, which are estimated to 
contain 1.1 billion tons of ore. These 
have been depleted almost half. Of 
the second class, which constitutes 
about 1.3 billion tons, a small start 
has been made in development, but 
only a fraction of the ore has been 
mined and shipped. 

The third class has only been 
touched lightly. It represents 57.2 
billions of tons and forms the great- 
est reserve of the future. 

Beneficiating of ores of the second 
class has been increasing since the 
beginning of the century until they 
represent about 39 per cent of total 
shipments. 

Speaking before the Minnesota 








Plan to 


Employment 


tax conference, Mr. Davis argued 
for a change in taxation methods. 
He answered the question why steel 
companies should undertake bene- 
ficiating low grade ores when there 
is a 30-year supply of the higher 
grades. He said that while some 
steelmakers have a 30-year supply 
and some even a 50-year reserve, 
others have only enough for five 
to ten years. Rather than become 
dependent on ores from other con- 
tinents, subject to the contingencies 
of long ocean transport, they are 
making the best of their opportunity 
to conserve their reserves by using 
as much as possible of the poorer 
grades. 

Under the present tax system 
every ton of ore in the state is taxed 
every year and ceases paying taxes 
only when it is mined and shipped. 
This encourages removal of as much 
ore as is practicable every year, to 
reduce the tax burden. 


“But this is not what we want 
them to do at all,” said Mr. Davis. 
“We want them to work on the 
lower grade ores, learn how to con- 
centrate them, use more and more 
of our labor, and eventually get 
most of their ore requirements 
from our low grade class II and 
class III ore materials. We should 
make it possible for them to con- 
serve the high grade ore for periods 
of abnormal demand when the con- 
centration plants may not be able 
to produce high grade ore rapidly 
enough, since plants of this kind 
cannot be expanded in a short time. 


“We are forced to the conclusion, 
then, that the ad valorem tax, which 
is the principal tax paid by the min- 
ing companies, is a bad tax; bad 
for the future of the state and bad 
for the low grade iron ore industry, 
which is the only industry for 





which these northern counties are 
well suited. One tax expert has 
said that after a ton of iron ore has 
paid a prescribed tax, the owner 
should be allowed to leave it in the 
state as long as he likes without 
paying any more tax upon it. 

“A mining company operating 
during the winter accumulates a 
large stock pile near the mine, be. 
cause it cannot be shipped during 
the winter. In the spring before 
the ore can be shipped the assessor 
comes and because the ore is all 
mined and perhaps concentrated 
into a good, high grade product, he 
puts a high valuation on it for per. 
sonal property tax purposes. Now, 
what we really want is to have as 
much work as possible for our men 
on the ranges during the winter 
when most of the mines are shut 
down. This so-called stock pile tax 
works directly against winter em. 
ployment and is, therefore, not a 
good thing for the range.” 


More Labor Employed 


In the accompanying chart is de- 
picted the number of men required 
to produce a carload of ore of each 
class. One man in one day can pro- 
duce a carload of class I ore from 
the open-pit mines. It requires two 
to six men all day to produce an 
equal quantity of concentrate from 
class II material, depending on the 
method employed. Seven men work- 
ing all day are required for a simi- 
lar output from the class III iron- 
bearing rock. 

“It is apparent then,” continues 
Mr. Davis, “that the populations 
of the range communities must in- 
crease greatly when the high grade 
ore is gone and only concentrates 
are available. There are 100,000 
people living on the ranges now, but 
to produce 30,000,000 tons of con- 
centrates per year this population 
must increase to 300,000 or more. 
We should remember the great pile 
of ore than can be secureii from 
our old, low grade iron-bearing rock. 
That is the real natural resource 
of the state, a great ore pile worth 
more than all the gold in the world.” 
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three classes of material on the Mesabi range 
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"Steel Planks’ 


In Small Homes 


ITH home building brisk in 
many parts of the country, 
the use of steel in houses is now be- 
ing developed under economic con- 
ditions differing from past years. 
In Pittsburgh district a house 
erected of materials developed at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research by the fellowship main- 
tained by H. H. Robertson Co., Pitts- 
burgh building products manufac- 
turer, has been attracting consid- 
erable attention. 

Floors in the house are of so- 
called Robertson steel plank. Walls 
of the study and entrance hall are 
of “bonded metal,” a substance de- 
veloped for fastening any type of 
material, wood or felt, to steel. 

The roof is of copper-covered Rob- 
ertson protected metal, consisting of 
corrugated steel protected from cor- 
rosion by asphalt and asbestos. 


How Steel Is Used 


The prefabricated steel floors 
come in sections 2 feet wide and 
any desired length. They are of 
cellular construction. The troughs 
on the upper side of the floor may 
be filled with concrete, over which 
flooring of any type is laid. The 
under side of the floor forms a flat 
steel ceiling. No subfloor is needed. 

The upper illustration shows the 
steel plank of the attic floor, over 
which has been erected the steel 
framing for the copper-covered pro- 
tected metal roof. Middle illustra- 
tion is the second floor, of steel 
plank, which offers a platform from 
which all work can be done from 
inside the house. Lower view is the 
underside of the attic floor. 

The house, which was erected for 
Dr. A. W. Coffman in Mount Leb- 
anon, a Pittsburgh suburb, is not 
entirely of steel. Stone, wood, 
brick and other materials are used. 

Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., is 
conducting an intensive study of 
steel houses and marketing possi- 
bilities. Shortly before the death 
of Joseph Patterson, Pittsburgh in- 
ventor, Apollo Steel obtained an in- 
terest in his plans for such houses. 

“The steel house looks like a very 
good thing,” said A. M. Oppen- 
heimer, president, Apollo Steel. “We 
think we can build them at very low 
cost as houses for workingmen. 
The cost of fabricating and erecting 
is the problem. The steel is the 
least part. In the ordinary small 
house, for example, only three or 
four tons of steel are needed.” 

A sample house may be opened 
soon, according to Mr. Oppenheimer. 
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If you have any bearing problem, in 
the machines you manufacture or 
in your own operating equipment, 
Hyatt plant and field forces are at 
your disposal. 





















































ODAY'’S insistent demand for dependability in mod- 

ern steel mill equipment is capably met by the in- 
disputable advantages of fine workmanship and fine 
materials that identify every Hyatt Roller Bearing. 

Built of the strongest bearing steel it is possible to 
procure... machined to microscopic tolerances which 
bring precision to the highest possible degree... every 
Hyatt has the exceptional ability to assimilate the 
gruelling punishment imposed by heavy loads and high 
speeds, while maintaining a constant and correct align- 
ment of related parts. 

Used in tables, cranes, motors, cars or other aux- 
iliary equipment, Hyatts offer almost limitless possibility 
for economy in design and operation. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Newark, Detroit, 
San Francisco. Hyatt Roller Bearing Sales Company, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
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DETROIT 
AKING the bit in its teeth, the 
T motor industry last week began 
a determined push to work off 
heavy backlogs of unfilled orders. 
April is customarily a banner month 
for car production and the next 
two weeks should see a new high 
established since 1929, some es- 
timates going as high as 550,000 
cars. Every effort is being made 
to knock out the 300,000-car dent 
made in first quarter production by 
sitdown strikes. 

Chrysler plants were back on 
their feet in practically no time after 
settlement of a 30-day strike. As 
early as Monday 3700 cars dropped 
off assembly lines and large num- 
bers of finished cars in storage 
started to move to dealers. Later 
in the week, production was ap- 
proaching the pre-strike level of 
26,000 cars per week, estimated 
total for the week being 22,200. 
Thus it is apparent little plant 
damage was suffered from boarders 
who took over the property from 
March 8 to April 7. 

At Hudson the picture was a 
little different, and more delay was 
encountered in restoring operations. 
By this week, however, it is_ be- 
lieved production will be resumed. 
Retail sales of Hudson-Terraplane 
for March were the best for that 
month in seven years, totaling over 
12,000. This represents a gain of 
37 per cent over February and in- 
dicates dealers’ stocks were in good 
shape despite interruption to pro- 
duction. 


Hay While Sun Shines 


So the industry finds itself vir- 
tually strike-free for the first time 
since the middle of last November 
and is preparing to make the most 
of the situation, although fingers 
generally are crossed, especially in 
view of the Supreme Court decision 
on the Wagner Act. 

As far as the Wagner Act and 
the leading car builders are con- 
cerned, little effect is anticipated, 
since most producers already have 
Signed agreements giving collective 
bargaining rights. Ford, however, 
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remains the enigma in the situa- 
tion, but at present the UAW does 
not have the remotest chance of 
being able to invoke the principles 
of the act, since its membership at 
Ford is confined to a handful of 
recently hired employes. 

Last week the UAW had readied 
an airplane equipped with a voice 
amplifier to fly over the Rouge 
plant for a sales talk to Ford em- 
ployes on the UAW. First flight 
was postponed because of bad 
weather. The question is now: Will 
Ford exercise his air rights and po- 
lice the ozone above his plants as 
he polices the plants themselves? 

A representative in the Michigan 
legislature has suggested Ford em- 
ployes form their own union inde- 
pendent from company sponsorship, 
then call an election under the labor 
board auspices, and avoid any CIO 
entanglements. There appears to 
be no reason why this would not 
work, unless it be lack of leader- 
ship for such a group. 


Eyes on Dearborn 


Henry Ford is still hinting at a 
radical change in hours and wages 
“as soon as this strike mess is set- 
tled.” Exactly what it will be no 
one can say as yet, but in view of 
the large numbers of men which the 
Ford employment office has been 
lining up for jobs recently, the 
change likely will include both a 
reduction in hours and increase in 
rates more than sufficient to make 
up for the shorter day. 

Complexion of the Rouge plant 
continues to be dolled up, latest 
improvement being the completion 
of two new coke oven batteries and 
a fuel gas distribution system to 
handle the increased gas produc- 
tion of 8,000,000 cubic feet daily. 
Mr. Ford personally placed an order 
with Gerard Swope of General Elec- 
tric the other day for a $5,000,000 
turbogenerator which will add 150,- 
000 horsepower to capacity of the 
Rouge power house. Add to this 
the recently reported plan to en- 
large steelmaking capacity, and a 
large new tool and die shop, and you 
can see how Ford is moving toward 





cemonstrating what he terms “some 


real competition in quantity pro- 
duction.” 

If Ford is not demonstrating this 
competition currently, then it is 
something closely akin to it, with 
the week’s production sailing along 
on even keel at 34,850 units, includ- 
ing 850 Lincoln Zephyrs. 

As an index of the relative de- 
mand for the two present types of 
Ford models—one with the _ 60- 
horsepower and the other with the 
85 horsepower motor—engine as- 
semblies are now running at a rate 
of about 450 per hour, with 150 of 
these the 60’s. Thus about one third 
of current Ford sales are for the 
light model which shows consider- 
ably improved gasoline economy for 
city driving. 


Sitdowners Stand Up 


Wednesday afternoon 120 sitdown- 
ers at Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., in- 
cluding 79 women, were driven from 
the building and arrested after a 
furious battle with police and 
sheriff’s deputies using teargas and 
nightsticks. Strikers were holding 
the plant in defiance of an eviction 
order. After the melee five UAW 
organizers also were taken into cus- 
tody when one of them made open 
threats against Police Commission- 
er Heinrich. 

Swarms of UAW _ sympathizers 
gathered about the neighboorhood 
and were being incited to action by 
a union sound truck. Police prompt- 
ly confiscated the truck and removed 
it to the pound. 

A score of persons were injured in 
the eviction, including a number of 
police who were struck by small 
castings thrown from the roof of 
the plant. Police claimed the fight- 
ing started after three shots were 
fired by someone inside the plant. 

Yale & Towne makes locks for 
Chrysler, and sitdowners had been 
on strike since March 8, after the 
UAW had stepped in to organize the 
workers following formation of a 
company union. 

Sitdown strikes began Wednesday 
at Koestlin Tool & Die Corp. and at 
Richard Bros. Die Works, indicating 
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attempts of the UAW to bore into 
the tool and die shops here have 
been partially successful. Two oth- 
er unions, the MESA and the So- 
ciety of Tool and Die Craftsmen, are 
active in the die shops, and prospects 
of interunion warfare are becoming 
more imminent, just on the verge 
of the busy season for these plants. 


N CANADA, where 3700 General 

Motors workers are idle at Osha- 
wa as a result of a strike engineered 
by the UAW, the situation was grow- 
ing critical following the resignation 
of two Ontario cabinet ministers, 
who disagreed with the policies of 
Premier Mitchell Hepburn. The 
Premier is strong in his denuncia- 
tion of the CIO movement, but 
against this attitude is the belli- 
gerent Alex Hall, mayor of Oshawa, 
who called on the UAW to order 
strikes in all American General Mo- 
tors plants in sympathy with the 
Canadian walkout. 

Although UAW officials threat- 
ened to do this, it appears doubtful 
they will proceed with anything as 
rash as this, especially in view of 
the 44 days of wages General Mo- 
tors employes already have lost this 
year. 

Serious as the situation is, it is 
still amusing to some Detroit execu- 
tives who were approached recently 
by representatives of Canadian cities 
urging them to establish plants in 
Canada to be rid of strike troubles. 
Although it is true several minor 
sitdowns were dealt with summarily 
in Canada, this first major tieup al- 
ready has brought a tempest to gov- 
ernment circles. General Motors pro- 
duction at Oshawa averages 500 cars 
daily, bulk of them Chevrolets. 

Insurance companies in Hartford, 
Conn., have received the pleasant 
news of claims filed against them 
by automobile plants afflicted with 
sitdown strikes. Approximate claims 
are: Reo, $100,000; General Motors, 
$250,000; Hudson, $150,000, and 
Chrysler, $200,000. The claims were 
filed under riot and civil commotion 
clauses in policies, but it is under- 
stood the Factory Insurance asso- 
ciation, organization of insurance 
companies, has refused to pay claims 
of “indirect” damage as a result of 
sitdowns. 


USINESSMEN here were study- 
ing with more than passing in- 
terest an article in a current issue 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
By Department of Commerce 
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of a national magazine _ entitled, 
“Revolution in Michigan,” and re- 
ported to be the true story behind 
the GM strike. It confirmed and 
elaborated on many of the connec- 
tions between the CIO and commu- 
nist and socialist leaders mentioned 
previously in these columns. It ob- 
served significantly that the present 
trend of sitdown strikes paves the 
way to a violent reaction on the part 
of the public, and the possible advent 
of a form of fascism. 

Already several type of “vigilante” 
movements on the part of citizens 
have been instigated. Many will re- 
call the recent Flint Alliance which 
proposed to clean up that city in the 
name of law and order. The Citizens 
of Michigan group is now deluging 
its headquarters with petitions urg- 
ing a firmer stand by the governor. 
Reports are heard of a third group, 
called We Americans, which is said 
to have held a meeting here to draw 
up plans for crystallizing public 
opinion against sitdown strikes. 

The American Legion lately has 
been distributing lapel buttons in- 
scribed, “Law and Order” among 


people in this territory, and is ac- 
tive in a drive against the com- 
munist element in union organiza- 
tions. 


ARGE equipment buying pro. 

gram which Chrysler has up for 

new Canadian engine plant has 
been held up temporarly until fig- 
ures can be assembled on the cost 
of used machinery for the project. 
Chrysler executives are studying the 
possibility of saving a considerable 
amount by this means and at the 
same time making use of some of 
the used machinery now available in 
Chrysler plants. 

While it is questionable how much 
of the latter could be pressed into 
service satisfactorily, the fact that 
orders for new machinery are in 
many cases carrying a clause rela- 
tive to prices being subject to an 
increase of anywhere from 12% to 
20 per cent depending on how far 
ahead deliveries will be, is giving 
buyers the jitters over proceeding 
with extensive programs of re-equip- 
ping. Deliveries of standard ma- 
chine tools range from 12 to 18 
weeks, while some special equipment 
is noted on the basis of up to 26 or 
28 weeks. 


MICABLE adjustment of the 

fight for control of Reo has 
been adjusted by an agreement be- 
tween D. E. Bates, president of the 
company, and Frank A. Vanderlip 
Jr., New York financier, who had 
previously formed an independent 
stockholders’ committee to round up 
proxies for his interests. The Reo 
board of directors will be increased 
from five to nine members and will 
include Mr. Vanderlip, Herbert W. 
Smith of Union Carbide, two others 
to be elected this week, and the 
present board. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s associates are 
seeking to persuade Reo to re-enter 
the passenger car field with a new 
model they have promoted. It is of 
the ultra streamline type, arranged 
so the engine car be installed either 
front or rear according to the buy- 
er’s wishes. A market for 40,000 
cars annually is seen. Being given 
representation on the board, Mr. 
Vanderlip has abandoned his plans 
to “renovate and stimulate” the com- 
pany, but it is likely more will be 
heard of his new type passenger car 
in the near future. 

Reo abandoned production of pas- 
senger cars a little over a year ago, 
following collapse of a co-operative 
arrangement with another company 
on body dies. Currently the com- 
pany is building about 1000 trucks 
and commercial cars monthly, and 
production has just been resumed 
after a three-week strike. Unfilled 
orders now on hand are claimed to 
be at a record high. 
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WASHINGTON 


PINICN here, following the 
O Supreme Court’s decisions on 

the national labor relations 
act is that industry is responsible for 
everything and labor for nothing. Un- 
der this law about the only respon- 
sibility of labor is when a laborer 
faces a court under oath, he has to 
tell the truth. Otherwise he is as 
free as the wind. There are those 
in Washington, and New Dealers 
among them, who agree that some- 
thing will have to be done about 
this—in other words labor and la- 
bor organizations will have to have 
some responsibility in the future. 

There are so many collateral is- 
sues to the court’s decisions that it 
will take time to find out what they 
all are and just what the decisions 
really do to them. 

For one thing it is quite apparent 
that the labor board’s case aga.nst 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. is 
finished. Of course this case was 
practically closed before the de- 
cisions were rendered, due to the 
agreement reached between the 
steel company and the CIO. How- 
ever, the CIO has never yet formal- 
ly withdrawn its complaint and un- 
til that is done the board will not 
clear it from the docket. However, 
it is a foregone conclusion that the 
corporat.on’s lawyers would not go 
ahead with this case in the face of 
the decisions of last Monday. 


Expect Sentiment to Turn 


One of the things being discussed 
on Capitol hill is that company un- 
ions are just about out of the pic- 
ture. While there was nothing spe- 
cific on this point in any of the de- 
cisions there was such a strong in- 
ference to this effect that it cannot 
be ignored. 

In connection with the responsi- 
bility of labor, many _ thinking 
people here, New Dealers’ and 
others, seem to be of the opinion 
that the labor pendulum has swung 
about as far as it can and that any 
action now will be toward industry 
and this applies to some of the la- 
bor legislation that is bound to be 
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passed sooner or later by this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Many statements have been made 
by labor and other leaders since the 
decisions came down Monday but 
it remained for Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper to call attention to the 
fact in his press conference that 
“we must keep in mind the neces- 
sity of providing for co-operative 
approaches in the handling of hu- 
man relations, which means _ that 
both employer and employe should 
be provided with instrumentalities 
for equal consideration.” In this 
connection it is understood that the 
secretary meant that in his opinion 
some obligations must be placed on 
the side of labor as well as on the 
employer. 


NLRB Gains Prestige 


Further, in connection with its 
effect on business, Mr. Roper said: 
“I feel that any decision, whether in 
the court room or between the em- 
ployer and employe in industry, that 
eliminates doubtful and contentiou> 
features, is in the interest of stabil- 
ization of attitude. What is needed 
in this country today is a stabiliza- 
tion which results from understand- 
ing and from an attitude and dispo- 
sition to co-operate in working out 
mutual problems. Therefore, I feel 
that this decision is in the interest 
of more harmonious industrial re- 
lations and therefore of improved 
business.” 

Of the many features which come 
up as the result of the court’s ac- 
tion, the status of the national la- 
bor relations board has to be con- 
sidered. That board has never been 
of importance to this time—but 
from now on it will be of major im- 
portance. 

In this connection the attitude of 
J. Warren Madden, the chairman, 
has to be considered. He absolutely 
dominates the other two members 
of the board and he is certainly 
pro labor, to put it mildly. During 
the course of hearings held before 
the board it has been noted that 
whenever an industrial lawyer asks 
to put in an exhibit, to cross ques- 
tion or to take any other action that 


might be detrimental to the labor 
side of the case, he is refused by 
the chairman. In other words the 
industrialist never up to this time 
has had a fair hearing before this 
board with Madden in the chair. 
This is something to be reckoned 
with. 

At his press conference last week 
immediately following handing 
down of these decisions, the Presi- 
dent refused to make any comments 
for publication. He stated at that 
time that he had only read the opin- 
ions hastily and therefore needed 
more time for their study. How- 
ever, he raised the question with 
visitors who talked with him on this 
subject as to whether these deci- 
sions dealt only with the specified 
cases involved or whether they 
would be an absolute precedent for 
the future. Further, do they apply, 
he questioned, to collective bargain- 
ing only or to child labor, hours and 
wages as well. 

When the decisions were first an- 
nounced there was a general feeling 
that they meant death of the presi- 
dent’s court reform plan. However, 
the very opposite is the feeling now, 
especially in view of statements 
made at the recent press conference 
in which it was fair to infer not 
only from what the President ac- 
tually said but how he said it, that 
he will push ahead on his court 
plan. 


Labor Conference Called 


At any rate one thing is certain 
and that is that it will be some time 
before the full significance of these 
decisions will be known. Legislat- 
ors and lawyers, both labor and in- 
dustrial, many of whom have been 
in Washington for years, all seem 
to put different interpretations on 
the decisions. 

As the direct result of the court’s 
action President Green of the A. F. 
of L. has called a meeting of his 
executive council for April 19 and 
Secretary Perkins has called a con- 
ference for the following day. 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman, Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp., and several 
other industrialists have been invit- 
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ed to the Perkins conference, with 
representatives of labor. This con- 
ference is slated to discuss collec- 
tive bargaining and labor legisla- 
tion. There seems to be some con- 
flict between Madam Perkins on the 
one hand talking of collective bar- 
gaining and the labor board on the 
other which is charged by law with 
this subject. That is just another 
matter that has not yet been 
straightened out by the New Deal. 
It is rather interesting to note this, 
in view of the fact that Miss Per- 
kins fought tooth and nail when the 
labor board legislation was pending 
in congress to have it put under her 
jurisdiction. That was decided 
against by Congress but still she 
takes a leading part in some of the 
board’s activities. 


ANOTHER SCRAP EXPORT BILL 


A bill (H.R. 6278) in all ways 
comparable to the Schwellenbach 
bill in the senate ‘has been intro- 
duced in the house by Representa- 
tive Kopplemann, Connecticut, 
which would prevent export of iron 
and steel scrap except through ex- 
port licenses issued by the Presi- 
dent. 

Kopplemann’s office states that 
his bill was not introduced at the 
request of any of his constituents 
but simply because of his interest 
in the subject of neutrality. Strange- 
ly enough the congressman is a 
member of none of the committees 
of the house dealing with this sub- 
ject, his sole committee being bank- 
ing and currency. It is understood 
that he will revise his bill at a later 
date, but in what way it will be re- 
vised cannot be determined at this 
time. 


HOUR-WAGE BILL DRAWN 


The draft of a proposed admin- 
istration bill dealing with hours and 
wages but which some choose to call 
a new NRA bill is being studied by 
the justice department and a report 
on it will be made to the President 
in the very near future, it became 
known last week. 

Although there have been state- 
ments from time to time that such 
a bill or bills had been drawn up, 
it was confirmed only last week by 
a witness appearing before the sen- 
ate judiciary committee in connec- 
tion with the President’s judicial re- 
form bill. Siegfried Hartman, a New 
York lawyer, drew up such a bill 
for Major George L. Berry, and the 
latter submitted it to the President 
and he in turn asked for an opin- 
ion from the department of justice. 
Hartman claimed that the bill gets 
around all of the objections of the 
Supreme Court made in the NRA de- 
cision outlawing the act. 

Hartman referred to the bill he 
had drawn up as “bombproof as to 
constitutionality.” During his testi- 
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mony he referred to this NRA bill 
and said that it gets around both 
the “due process” and “interstate 
commerce” clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. This is just one of the many 
bills that have been drawn for the 
President and which he is said to be 
studying for future use. 


SOIL PIPE CASE A FEELER 
ON BASING POINT 


There is every evidence here that 
the federal trade commission has 
brought its complaint against the 
cast iron soil pipe industry as a feel- 
er. If the commission can _ go 
through with this Birmingham plus 
case, it is entirely possible that it 
will go ahead on the basing point 
system used generally in the steel 
industry. 

Some officials of the trade commis- 
sion feel that there is no difference 
between a single basing point as 
used by the pipe people and the mul- 
tiple basing point system as used 
by the steel industry. The principle, 
they say, is the same. 


The complaint against the pipe in- 
dustry was brought under both the 
trade commission act and the Robin- 
son-Patman act and it is to be as- 
sumed that if such a complaint 
were brought against the steel indus- 
try, or any branch of it, that the 
procedure would be practically the 
same. 

Of course, according to the rou- 
tine of the trade commission’s 
work, it will be some time before 
the pipe case is settled, particularly 
if the latter go to the courts on an 
appeal. There seems to be an idea 
in the minds of some officials of the 
commission that the steel industry 
will back the pipe people in their 
fight in this case to save themselves 
trouble later. There is no secret, 
naturally, about the attitude of the 
trade commission and apparently all 
of its officials in connection with the 
basing point system used in the steel 
industry. 


COLLUSIVE BIDDING PROBE 
PROBABLY TO BE DROPPED 


There is a chance that Donald 
Richberg, erstwhile head of NRA, 
will come to the rescue of the steel 
industry for a second time in as 
many years. Last year he made 
the strongest case for the steel in- 
dustry before the Wheeler commit- 
tee of the senate when it was hav- 
ing hearings on the basing point 
system in connection with the 
Wheeler anti-basing point bill. He 
made a splendid witness for the in- 
dustry then because he believes in 
the basing point system, which he 
has stated on many occasions, pub- 
licly and privately. 

Last week the President let the 
cat out of the bag at a press con- 
ference when he stated that Rich- 


berg had conferred with him in 
connection with the collusive steel 
bidding investigation. There is 
every reason to believe that Rich. 
berg has not changed his mind re. 
garding the basing point system and 
if he has not perhaps he has shown 
the President a side of the picture 
that the latter had not been familiar 
with. 

The whole basing point question 
is likely to come to the front in the 
next few weeks, due to statements 
made by the President and the at- 
torney general to the effect that a 
report on collusive bidding on steel 
for the PWA is to be made within 
the next two or three weeks by the 
department of justice. 

There are indications here that 
there will be no prosecutions in this 
case. This is based only on the at- 
titude of the attorney general at 
recent press conferences in which 
he has pointed out to the newsmen 
how practically impossible it is to 
get a conviction from the courts 
these days in Sherman antitrust law 
cases. 

The belief there will be no prose- 
cutions is based not only on what 
the attorney general has said but his 
apparent attitude in making such 
statements. He has really gone out 
of his way to explain how hard it is 
to get convictions. The idea here 
is that while the department may 
have uncovered what it considers 
some damaging evidence that this is 
not considered sufficient by the de- 
partment’s experts to carry convic- 
tion in the courts. 


WOULD ASSURE TIN SUPPLY 


Last week Representative Mc- 
Reynolds, Tennessee, introduced a 
bill (H.R. 6322) in the house “to pro- 
vide for the co-operation between 
the United States and foreign na- 
tions producing tin ore and other 
materials to assure to the United 
States continuing supplies of the 
same to supplement deficient do- 
mestic resources and production.” 
The bill has been referred to the 
house committee on foreign affairs. 


AMEND WALSH-HEALEY LAW 


Senator Walsh and Representative 
Healey, both of Massachusetts, last 
week introduced a bill in both houses 
proposing amendments to the Walsh- 
Healey act. The new bill is designed 
to reinforce and clarify the basic 
labor principles of the original act. 
It would make the law apply to 
purchases of $2500 instead of $10,- 
000 and place bidders on an ineligible 
list for persistently violating the la- 
bor relations act. It also would 
amend certain administrative diffi- 
culties which have developed. Wage, 
hour and child labor provisions 
would remain the same as at present. 
would remain the same as they are 
at present. 
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Is Wagner Act a Law, or 
Another "Scrap of Paper ? 


preme Court ruled the Wagner act constitutional 

thousands of commentators have expressed their 
views of the decision with only few them having given 
more than cursory thought to its effect upon the for- 
tunes of the two principals involved—employers and 
employes. 

It is true that Senator Wagner, numerous politicians, 
many new dealers and scores of columnists and edi- 
torial writers for newspapers have touched upon 
the potentialities of the act for ‘promoting industrial 
peace,” facilitating the process of true “collective 
bargaining,” ending the “reign of oppression” of work- 
ers by the “bosses,” etc. But it is doubtful whether 
any of these observers have been primarily concerned 
with the real effect of the law upon the average in- 
dustrial employe or his employer. 

To satisfy your curiosity on this point, reread some 
of the statements issued shortly after the decisions 
were announced. You will note that the majority of 
editorial writers were interested more deeply in the 
possible political effects of the verdict than in its in- 
fluence upon labor relations. Scores debated its effect 
upon the President’s court packing plan. 


[: THE few days which have elapsed since the Su- 


Highly Touted Magna Charta May Turn Out To 


Be Retarding Influence for Labor Movement 


Professional labor’s spokesmen waxed eloquent upon 
the “great victory” which the decision represents for 
the la»or movement.’”’ Examined closely, most of the 
exultation thus expressed did not emanate from a 
feeling that the American industrial employe had won 
a victory, but that the “movement,” or rather John 
Lewis and his motley assortment of leftist and rightist 
camp followers, had been declared victors by five of 
the nine jurists. 

Again, another great sector of commentators ex- 
pressed elation on the ground that the court had 
cast aside its reactionary role, had taken unto itself 
the humanitarian viewpoint of the new deal, and, in 
short, had attuned itself to the modern conception of 
social justice. Most of these persons were not con- 
cerned with the justice or injustice of the act itself. 
Instead they were thinking of the great impetus this 
decision gave to the new deal’s social philosophy, or 
of the political strength it imparted to the new deal 
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party, or to the terrific jolt it dealt to the economic 
royalists and princes of privilege. 

And so, what we witnessed last week was not the 
wholesome, solid satisfaction of a thinking nation 
over a job performed superbly but rather it was the 
almost hysterical applause of an unthinking, high 
strung, emotional audience which was engrossed so 
deeply in the technique of the actors and in the spec- 
tacle of the stage settings that the significance of the 
play itself escaped them. 

At some future time the nation will awake to the 
cold reality that the Wagner act, far from being the 
highly touted Magna Charta of labor, is in truth the 
halter leading to labor’s ultimate subjugation by gov- 
ernment. Years from now, labor leaders and poli- 
ticians will curse the cruel turn of fate which prompted 
a Lewis and a Roosevelt to perpetrate such a one- 
sided law that the nation in righteous rebellion against 
its unfairness enacted corrective legislation which set 
back the labor movement a decade or two. 

Industry’s employers and employes need not be 
concerned with the effect of the decision upon poli- 
ticians nor upon the persons who collect union dues. 
Industry’s immediate interest is in the new status 
of labor relations. 


Wagner Act—Discriminatory As It Is—If 


Enforced, Would Be Preferable To Recent Anarchy 


Off-hand, it may be hoped that an enforced Wagner 
act—one-sided as it is—will be preferable to the an- 
archy which has prevailed in some sectors of the 
labor front. If the President, the various governors 
and the local authorities could be induced to enforce 
the law as it is written in the Wagner act, they could 
put an immediate stop to the strikes which are caused 
by the whims of a meager minority of irresponsible 
hoodlums. 

Much will depend upon the sort of leadership ex- 
ercised by public officials and by labor leaders. If 
President Roosevelt continues to condone, if not ac- 
tually encourage lawlessness, and if Mr. Lewis con- 
tinues to permit thugs, communists and graft-seeking 
gangsters to operate under the cloak of CIO, then the 
Wagner act will become as much a scrap of paper as 
the notorious broken treaties of Germany and the 
flagrantly disregarded laws of Michigan and Minne- 
sota. 

The President recently has suggested reviving a 
form of NRA to afford employers “protection” to some- 
what balance that accorded labor through the Wag- 
ner act. We believe that industry generally and the 
decent element of the public will consider the enforce- 
ment of existing laws more important than the writ- 
ing of additional “scraps of paper.” 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 0.5 points to 112.5 0 
Week ending 1937 1936 1935 1934 
Se ae 112.8 83.4 81.1 76.8 
March 6 .. 117.9 87.7 82.0 78.6 
March 13.... 112.7 89.7 84.0 79.9 
March 20 .. 113.1 86.0 84.0 79.7 
March 27 114.0 91.2 84.3 79.3 
April 3 42 112.07 86.8 83.4 79.6 
April 10.. 112.5* 99.6 85.4 82.2 


*p >reliminary, +Revised. 


Business Reflects Stability in 


Face of Disturbing Factors 


ONSIDERING the rough nature of the political 
and economic weather of the past two months the 
ship of business has demonstrated that it is a sea- 
worthy craft. Crisis after crisis has been met and 
passed in European affairs. Labor discord and near 
anarchy have prevailed at home. At times several 
hundred thousand workers have been idle on account 
of strikes. Yet in spite of these serious factors, in- 
dustrial activity has been maintained at a steady rate. 
STEEL’S index in the eight weeks from the week 
ending Feb. 20 to that ending Apr. 10, inclusive, has 
remained within a comparatively narrow range, except 
for the first week of March when a short-lived breath- 
ing spell in the discord in motordom permitted automo- 


. the week ending April 10 
1933 1932 1931 1930 
47.4 55.1 75.8 99.7 
43.4 54.1 79.2 93.8 
42.7 54.8 80.6 97.5 
44.6 54.4 81.3 98.1 
45.2 53.5 80.6 99.6 
49.1 53.4 81.5 97.6 
52.6 52.6 80.9 102.3 


bile output to jump upward sharply. Except for this 
one instance, the index has fluctuated between a iow 
of 109 and a high of 114. In the latest week under 
review, that ending Apr. 10, the index stood at 112.5, 
a slight gain over the 112.0 in the previous week. 

Harmony in the automobile industry and the likeli- 
hood of a peaceful settlement of international diffi- 
culties abroad may have a strong bearing upon the 
trend of business in the remainder of the second quar- 
ter. Automobile output and freight car loadings should 
increase during the remaining weeks of ‘April. Steel- 
works operations should remain around current levels 
through most of the quarter. 

Easing of the tension abroad probably would curtail, 
and probably already has to some extent, the specu- 
lative element in the demand for materials for arma- 
ment. 

At home attention has shifted from commodity 
prices to the government financial situation. A tighter 
rein upon public expenditures may be an early de- 
velopment. 
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Continues Upward 


1937 
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BOSUMES.S 
LREND 


March Ingot Production 


——Gross Tons 


1936 


112,813 
118,577 
128,576 
151,625 
155,625 
153,263 
150,874 
161,351 
160,043 
168,333 
173,496 
170,448 








1935 
106,302 
115,595 
110,204 
101,562 

97,543 
90,347 
87,224 
107,997 
113,000 
116,398 
121,170 
122,936 
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: 
’ Steel Operations Hold 
At 91.5 Per Cent 
—Per Cent 
1937 1936 1935 
| ae 91.5 66.5 45 
eee 63.5 44 
ee meen 27........ 90 58.5 45 
March 20........ 8&9 50 46 
meen io........ 87 57.5 48 
. | ee 55:5 50 
Ma? ....2:c:5 84 54.5 48 
mp, 20.......... 88 54.5 50 
es | 54.5 53 
MM. 5ccs lcs TOS 53 54.5 
Steel Exports Register 
Sharp Gain in February 
Gross Tons 
1937 1936 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan..... 43,063 201,511 50,489 241,564 
Feb..... 41,628 290,987 43,358 213,802 
| March 56,720 264,337 
April 49,621 301,987 
| May. 59,391 314,950 
June 59,910 294,951 
July 47,940 296,738 
Be Ag). ee 60,697 295,341 
Me ce Sy Yee 59,993 235.571 
Oct.. 64,509 261,882 
Nov. 61,970 203,297 
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Die Castings in 


ORE 

than 
fifty die 
cast parts 
or assem- 
blies are 
used in the 
1937 Buick 





Automotive Applications 


for a wide range of automo- 
tive parts is too well recog- 
nized to require emphasis here. 
Among the chief reasons for their 
extensive use are: 
1—Adaptability to rapid produc- 


5 | HAT die castings possess utility 


Hor’ ring for Buick steering wheel 
is cast in one piece and after- 
ward cut apart at the central ring 
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tion at moderate cost and with- 
in closer dimensional limits, 
not only as compared to other 
castings, but also as against 
stampings and forgings. 


2—Adaptability to a wide range of 


shapes and sizes, including com- 
plex parts with difficult core 
work.—Irregular contours and 
structural elements which, 
though not so strong, of course, 
as wrought parts, have unusual 
toughness (high impact 
strength) as compared to most 
low-cost castings. 


3—Producibility in some _in- 


stances with surfaces’ so 
smooth as to require little or 
no polishing or even buffing 
prior to plating or other ap- 
plied finishes. 


—Producibility in remarkably 


thin sections, yet with a stiff- 
ness not attained, as a rule, 
with stamped parts,—and often 
with the metal disposed (as in 
bosses and ribs) in a manner 
not feasible in stamping and 
forging. 


5—Relative ease of machining, 
when machining is required, 
and with a minimum waste 
in metal removal. 

6—Comparative resistance to cor- 
rosion under most conditions 
of service, such corrosion as 
does occur being confined to 
the surface and rarely affect- 
ing the strength or service- 
ability of the part. 

There are, of course, many other 
reasons for the use of die castings, 
as will appear in the discussion of 
specific applications hereafter. There 
are also certain limitations which 
must be observed, as with other 
castings and indeed with all auto- 
motive materials. It is well to re 
member, however, that the utility of 
the die casting is far from being 
confined to decorative parts. Many 
structural elements are used, as 
later shown, and there is likelihood 
of further developments along this 
line. 

Other papers presented before the 
society have gone quite fully into 
the die casting alloys available. The 
properties are covered in detail in 
the booklet, “Zamak Alloys for Zinc 
Alloy Die Castings.” Hence it is 
not necessary to detail this phase of 
die castings here. Zinc alloys ac- 
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count for over 95 per cent of automo- 
tive die castings and hence are con- 
sidered almost exclusively here. 
Some die castings based on alumi- 
num, copper, magnesium, lead and 
tin, are or have been used chiefly 
for rather special applications in the 
automotive field. 

Besides the low cost of the zinc 
alloys themselves, factors in their 
favor include: (a) generally excel- 
lent physical properties; (b) low die 
cost, because the metal casts at low 
temperature and dies do not require 
heat-treatment. Because of these 
advantages, some die casters em- 
ploy zinc alloys exclusively and al- 
most all servng the automotive in- 
dustry confine all or nearly all their 
automotive production to zinc alloys. 


Limitations Listed 


Limitations of zinc alloys include 
those involving temperature in serv- 
ice. Prolonged use at tempera- 
tures above 300 degrees Fahr. is 
not recommended. Impact strength 
is high, as already indicated, under 
normal temperatures, but decreases 
rapidly at very low temperatures, 
although the impact strength is re- 
gained with the return to normal 
temperatures. Despite this fact, 
breakage attributable to it is rarely 
reported. It should be kept in mind 
by designers, however, and an ade- 
quate factor of safety allowed, es- 
pecially with structural parts. With 
S.A.E. No. 921, containing 2.7 per 
cent copper, the high initial impact 
strength is reduced to about one- 
third this value by three years of 
normal aging in service. The No. 
903 alloy, which is copper free and 
now very widely used, has equally 
high initial impact strength but does 
not decrease under any aging con- 
dition, although it is temporarily 
reduced by low temperature, as al- 
ready indicated. 

A somewhat newer alloy, No. 925, 
has been recently adopted by S.A.E. 





It is the equal of No. 903 in perma- 
nence of dimensions and impact 
strength, while at elevated tempera- 
tures, growth of dimensions and loss 
of impact strength are of lesser mag- 
nitude and slower rate than No. 921. 
It may be used in virtually any ap- 
plication for which No. 921 is suited, 
and being somewhat more resistant 
to surface corrosion than No. 903, 
may be used when additional cor- 
rosion resistance beyond that of 
No. 903 is required or better perma- 
nence than can be obtained with 
No. 921. 

The foregoing remarks apply, of 
course, to standard specification zinc 








IDE use of die cast 

parts by automotive 
manufacturers has created 
much interest in this sub- 
ject. Mr. Maxon of the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. delivered 
this paper before the Detroit 
section, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers recently. 
STEEL presents it in three 
sections of which this is the 
first. The remaining sec- 
tions will appear in forth- 

coming issues 








alloys made from high purity 
(99.99+ per cent) zinc and in which 
the tin, lead and cadmium content 
is held rigidly below the maximum 
allowable limits. All reliable die 
casters adhere closely to standard 
specifications and many of them 
have recently installed modern spec- 
trographic equipment for rigid 
checking. Alloys made to standard 
specifications are entirely free from 
the destructive intergranular corro- 
sion which many years ago was en- 
countered with die castings in which 


ECTIONAL construction is the 
most interesting feature of the 


Olds 6 grille. In case it is damaged, 
the broken sections may be replaced 
easily 


good alloying practice was not fol- 
lowed. 

As with most metals, exposure to 
moisture, especially at elevated tem- 
peratures, tends to increase surface 
corrosion. Continuous or prolonged 
use in contact with hot water or 
steam is not recommended. Normal 
exposures in service of automotive 
zine alloy die castings seldom result 
in corrosion difficulties, but when 
they may do so, as in occasional car- 
buretor castings exposed to fuels 
containing water, a simple dipping 
treatment in a suitable solution af- 
fords adequate protection. This 
treatment, known as “Cronak,” is 
patented by the New Jersey Zinc 
Co. 


Applications of Die Castings 


Just as “the proper study of man- 
kind is man,” so the proper study 
of die castings affords the best in- 
sight into their reason for being, 
and should help to bring out many 
facts helpful to designers and other 
engineers interested in future appli- 





Bow are shown, left to right, die 
cast grilles of the 1937 model 
Cadillac, Buick, Olds 8 and Nash 
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IE CAST construction adds to the 
safety and appearance of modern 
deluxe spring-type steering wheels. 
Above are shown from top to bottom 


Olds, Packard and Buick wheels 


cations. The following examples 
are selected either as being typical 
of good current or recent practice, 
or because they embody certain 
more or less “special’’ features de- 
serving of consideration whenever 

new designs are up for discussion. 

| In presenting these examples the 
author acknowledges indebtedness 
to many automotive and die casting 
engineers who have contributed lib- 
erally from their experience for the 
benefit of the S.A.E. and its mem- 
bers. Many of the comments made, 
however, are a result of the author’s 
own rather extensive observations 
concerning die castings. It is his 
hope that those who disagree on any 
points raised will give frank expres- 
sion to their views for the benefit 
of all concerned, in discussion of the 
paper. 

It is inevitable in any paper that 
comparisons be made of various 
materials and fabricating methods. 
The writer has attempted to pre- 
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a light as possible. 

Although grilles may be regarded 
as a somewhat special form of die 
casting, they are prominent because 
of their position on the car. They 
are die cast, in fact, quite largely 
because of their prominence and be- 
cause it is important from a sales 
standpoint to have a grille of fine 
appearance. Since appearance is a 
matter of individual preference, and 
preferences differ, besides being in- 
fluenced in some cases by commer- 
cial considerations, there is undoubt- 
edly a difference of opinion as to 
whether die cast grilles are better 
looking than the stamped variety, 
but we think it is conceded that ex- 
ceedingly fine appearance has been 
attained in the die cast grille. The 
author leans to the view that the die 
cast grille is invariably better in ap- 
pearance as well as better in other 
respects than commercially feasible 
stamped types, though it is not al- 
ways the cheapest, and perhaps 
never the lightest, construction. If 
this is correct, it may well be asked 
why fewer cars use the die cast form 
in 1937 than in 1936 models. Many 
factors enter into this consideration. 
One of the reasons for writing this 
paper is to answer this question, 
so far as feasible, and it would be 
interesting to secure in discussion 
the views of others on the mooted 
factors involved. 


Expand Production Facilities 


An important and perhaps the pri- 
mary reason for dropping die cast 
grilles on some 1937 models was that 
production facilities were overtaxed 
in supplying some 1936 models, with 
consequent delays in_ deliveries. 
They were overtaxed largely be- 
cause the number of die casting ma- 
chines then available for making 
one-piece grilles was limited in pro- 
portion to the demand. Polishing 
and plating facilities were also heav- 
ily taxed. 

Today there are much better ma- 
chines available. Their number is 
not great, but they are simple and 
effective and more could be built if 
orders for 1938 grilles warrant, and 
they are placed early enough. The 
placing of orders at the eleventh 
hour multiplies difficulties. It is 
also likely to result in grilles which 
are both heavier and more expen- 
sive than they need be if proper 
forethought were given to the early 
placing of orders. A sufficient al- 
lowance of time should be made for 
the die caster to try out a die for 
thin sections before going to heav- 
ier ones, if they are needed, to get 
a good job. At least one grille in 
production today is, in the opinion 
of one of the most competent die 
casters, fully 20 per cent heavier 
than it need have been if he had 
been given a little more time to 





sent competitive materials in as fair 














































































make and try out the die. Deliveries 
were required so soon after plac. 
ing the order that sections had to 
be made such as he knew would 
work. Had more time been allowed 
he would have tried and probably 
succeeded with thinner sections, but 
there was no time to experiment. 
It is easier, comparatively, to in- 
crease sections when they are found 
too thin, of course, than to attempt 
to reduce them once the die is built. 

Some grilles are lighter this vear 
than last and others could be made 
lighter than they are by (a) greater 
forethought in design, (b) using the 
grille as a supported rather than 
as a supporting unit, (c) making the 
grille of smaller size and/or with 
larger openings, and (d) using a de- 
sign which permits of thinner sec- 
tions. Some of these possibilities 
have scarcely been thought of, let 
alone being given adequate consid- 
eration. They might go far toward 
eliminating the criticism of undue 
weight, which now is a just one. 
While it is doubtful if the weight 
can ever be reduced to that of the 
stamped grille,the die cast grille gives 
both the appearance and reality of 
stiffness and sturdiness. However 
this may be regarded from a strict- 
ly engineering angle, it is being 
turned to effect, perhaps a little un- 
fairly, in selling, when the prospect 
is asked to compete the “feel” of a 
die cast grille with the decidedly 
flexible sheet metal type on cars in 
the same price class. 


Sectional Units of Interest 


Another possibility in die cast grille 
construction yet to be fully explored 
is that of the built-up type, of which 
the Olds six grille is this year’s note- 
worthy example. We _ understand 
that an important consideration in 
going to a built-up design had to do 
with die construction. Four dies 
are used for making the component 
parts, and as more men could work 
on these than on a die for a one- 
piece job, the dies could be built 
more quickly. Though not a factor 
in this instance, these dies can be 
and are used in smaller machines 
than are required for one-piece 
grilles, and many more of such 
machines are available. In general, 
the smaller the casting, the thinner 
it can be made, and this may result 
in weight saving, though we under- 
stand there was none in this instance. 
In this grille the castings are of 
nearly semi-circular shape and they 
are placed in pairs on a rotating fix- 
ture, which facilitates polishing in 
an automatic machine. 

It is understood that this grille 
was suitable for either built-up or 
one-piece construction, but it is dif- 
ficult to see how it could have been 
polished with satisfaction in one 
piece. In any case, the polishing 
setup is efficient and production cost 
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is reported somewhat lower than 
for a one-piece design, especially in 
respect to plating. An advantage 
of a built-up grille is that it is not 
necessary to replace the entire unit 
if an accident results in breakage 
or injury of one or more parts while 
others remain suitable for use. The 
Olds six grille is serviced in parts. 
A complete assembly lists at $15.00, 
and the major parts at $1.75 and 
$1.90 each. Dealers and users are 
reported as well satisfied with this 
arrangement, and a construction of 
this kind should go far toward avoid- 
ing the criticism of high replace- 
ment costs leveled at the die cast 
grille. Such costs have been too 
high in some cases, partly because 
a mark-up of about 4 to 1 has been 
in effect.* Much lower mark-ups 
are now charged in some instances, 
and labor charges have been reduced 
by making fastenings readily acces- 
sible. Breakage is usually the result 
of another car backing into a grille 
or of ramming the car ahead with 
the grille. Such accidents can be 
minimized by improved bumper de- 
sign or by the use of inexpensive 
supplementary guards. 

Such changes, and perhaps the use 
of grilles which are V-shaped or well 
rounded, as viewed from above, and 
with the stronger bars of the grille 
horizontal rather than vertical, 
should go far to reduce breakage 
and resulting service costs and to 
make them negligible factors, as 
some contend that they are already. 
Of course no grille, stamped or die 
cast, can be rendered proof against 
accident, but the designer should 
give consideration to methods of 
preventing damage by minor acci- 
dents. 


Combinations Work Well 


There is much to be said in favor 
of constructions on the order of that 
used in the 1937 Buick grille made 
in two die cast sections with a 
stamped framework and center sec- 
tion, although it would seem that 
the die cast parts might be lightened. 
Other combinations of stamped and 
die cast parts may well work out 
to excellent advantage. Sections 
with short horizontal bars can be 
cast and polished readily and can 
be replaced separately if injured. 

Today, those who style the car 
appear to have most to say as to 
the design of grilles and of other 
nonfunctional members to be die 
cast. Their first concern is naturally 
and properly with appearance, but 
there are undoubtedly many cases 
in which they could save in the ex- 
pense as well as in the weight of 
die cast parts if they would work 
Closely with the die caster in the 
early stages of the design, and with- 





*This statement has been confirmed by 
members of the industry. 
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out any sacrifice in  appear- 
ance of the finished _ de- 
sign. Three 1937 cars have die cast 


grilles of honeycomb design. These 
are difficult to cast with a good fin- 
ish suitable for plating and are also 
hard to clean of fins. Each hole, 
of which there are over 1200 in some 
designs, means a core and often a 
resulting fin which is almost sure to 
require some hand filing on four 
sides of each hole! Machine clean- 
ing is done to some extent where a 
saving results, but some hand clean- 
ing is unavoidable and the cost is 
high when so many holes are in- 
volved. 


Tooling Cost Is Low 


In respect to costs, that for the 
die and cleaning tools for a one- 
piece die cast grille usually runs 
from $14,000 upward, perhaps to 
$25,000 or more, but is far below 
the tooling for a stamped grille and 
may bring the total cost per grille, 
tools included, lower for the die 
cast than for the stamped grille, at 
least where the total number of 
grilles required is moderate. Up- 
ward of $300,000 is said to have been 
the tooling cost for making a 
stamped grille for one of the high- 
est production cars. The produc- 
tion rate is high and could not be 
equaled with a single or perhaps 
even two or three die casting dies, 
but the difference in tooling is strik- 
ing even if offset by lower unit costs, 
especially when the difference in ap- 
pearance of the product is consid- 
ered. 

Comparisons of this sort may 
prove misleading, especially as the 
number of factors involved and the 
differences in results required may 
be great. It can hardly be doubted, 
however, that the die cast grille has 
made a deserved place for itself in 
car design and is likely to see wider 
rather than restricted use if de- 


ARGELY structural in character, 
die cast hubs for steering wheels 
are extensively used and are excellent 
examples of this type of construction. 
Left to right are shown hubs used on 
Hudson, 
La Salle 


Chevrolet, Graham and 









































































signers make the most of its pos- 
sibilities. 
An engineer with one of the most 
experienced users of die cast grilles 
recently wrote as follows: “In our 
opinion, die casting will increase in 
usage in the automotive field, par- 
ticularly as applied to body and 
sheet metal parts. In fact, die cast 
parts are on the increase because 
of their neatness of appearance, ac- 
curacy and uniformity of dimensions, 
also their cheapness as compared 
to stampings of equal appearance. 
We realize that many die castings 
may be replaced with stampings, 
but in most instances the part suf- 
fers greatly in loss of character in 
adapting to a stamping. 
“We do not consider die cast 
grilles more expensive than other 
types which have the same fine 
characteristics and appearance. At 
the time we adopted the die cast 
grille in 1935, the most important 
reason for doing so was based on 
the cost standpoint. During the 
previous year, our grille costs were 
nearly 50 per cent higher than the 
cost of the die cast grille, due prin- 
cipally to inability to control ac- 
curately the stamped parts which 
made up our grille and to control 
accurately the size and shape of 
the assembled stamped grille. Die 
cast grilles have one great advan- 
tage, i.e., dimensions, shapes and 
appearance may be held uniform. 
We do believe that the die cast 
grille has presented a sales asset.” 
Steering-Wheel Applications 
Die cast hubs for steering wheels, 
especially the deluxe type with wire 
spokes, are extensively used and are 
an excellent example of an applica- 
tion which is largely structural in 
character. These hubs vary in 
weight from about 1.3 lb. to about 
6.5 lb., a difference which would 
seem to indicate that some hubs 
are heavier than they need be for 
purely structural reasons. Differ- 
ence in size, which in turn is dictated 
in part by the stylist’s ideas of cor- 
rect proportions, have much to do 
with the weight, but where weight 




















saving is considered important, a 
study looking toward better metal 
distribution might well be made in 
some cases. It is quite cominon 
practice to use a steel insert to 
which spokes are welded and it 
might result in some weight saving 
if the insert were extended to in- 
clude the keyway, where stresses 
may be highest. 

Differences in the design of in- 
terior parts of the hub are chiefly 
those incident to spoke fastening. 
One of three methods of fastening 
is usually employed: welding to a 
steel insert, use of a ring fitting 
into an annular groove which in- 
cludes notches cut in the spokes, or 
screwing the spokes into place. In 
some designs using a steel insert, 
the latter is put in place after cast- 
ing. This saves some time in the 
casting cycle and has the advantage 
that welding surfaces are free of 
zinc. Where the insert is cast in 
place it is, in at least one case, 
made a press fit on the core pin and 
has to be forced over this pin be- 
fore the die is closed for casting. 
This requires some special tooling 
and lengthens the casting cycle with 
no apparent benefit except to keep 
the zinc away from the welding sur- 
face. 


Treatment of Spokes 


Three to five wires are used to 
form each spoke and the holes for 
these can be cored if the axes of 
those in each group are made paral- 
lel rather than radial. If flat strip 
spokes displace some round wire, 
as in the Olds wheel, it is neces- 
sary to core the holes for them be- 
cause of the expense of machining 
a hole to fit. The coring of holes for 
wires of circular section as well as 
those for flat strip naturally increase 
die cost and may lengthen the cast- 
ing cycle slightly, but it avoids the 
need for drilling. A good setup for 
drilling, using, for example, three 
Kingsbury or equivalent drill units 
and an indexing fixture permits of 
rapid drilling at low cost, even 
though the drilling of small deep 
holes requires some care to avoid 
drill breakage. When spokes are 
threaded into the holes, it is possi- 
ble to make them form their own 
thread, hence separate tapping is 
not essential. 

Despite the stresses imposed on 
steering wheel hubs, the author does 
not know of any cases in which 
breakage has occurred. In a col- 
lision resulting from a car running 
down hill out of driver control, 
and striking a street car head on, 
the driver, thrown against the 
wheel, was hurled into the rear seat 
sustaining a broken leg and minor 
head injuries. Although the steer- 
ing column was bent and the wheel 
was forced forward so that it dent- 
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ed the instrument panel and was 
badly distorted, neither the spokes 
(of Firth Sterling stainless steel) 
nor the diecast hub were broken, 
in spite of the fact that the engine 
was broken loose and pushed back 
to within about 18 inches of the 
driver’s seat. Had the wheel brok- 
en, the driver would probably have 
been much more seriously injured 
if not killed. This incident appears 
to indicate that a_ flexible-spoke 
steering wheel may be a safety fac- 
tor besides having other advantages. 

Other applications of die castings 
to the steering wheel include the 
horn ring on the 1937 Buicks with 
de luxe steering wheels. This ring, 
spokes included, is a light and sur- 
prisingly flexible one-piece die cast- 
ing of zine alloy. It is cast with 
the hub web solid and this is after- 
ward split by saw cuts equi-distant 
between spokes. 

The horn ring is also a safety 
feature, as the driver need not re- 
move either hand from the wheel to 
sound the horn. 


Light Switches Are Cast 

Ford light-switches, which sur- 
round the horn button, are being 
die cast this year, whereas a year 
ago they were molded from plastic 
and had a die-cast insert. This 
change is understood to have repre- 
sented some cost saving and also 
to have avoided certain difficulties 
in color matching encountered with 
the plastic. A Macoid finish to match 
other interior parts is now applied. 
Castings are made in a two-cavity 
die running 400 to 450 shots an 
hour, and giving a very smooth 
surface. The only subsequent op- 
eration on these castings prior to 
applying the finish (aside from 
breaking off the gate and inspec- 
tion) is an operation performed 
in a punch press at the rate of about 
1500 pieces an hour. 

As against this another steering 
wheel hub is cast in a two-cavity 
die at about 100 shots an hour, the 
slower rate being a result of using 
a steel insert which has to be forced 
over a core pin (to prevent zinc 
from coating the inner surface). 
A special loading fixture for the 
inserts is needed and has to be low- 
ered between the die halves between 
shots and the die partly closed to 
force the rings over the core pin. 
Cleaning of the hub is done in a 
press with a shaving die after which 
the hub is inspected and shipped. 
Spoke holes in this hub are drilled 
subsequently in the car manufac- 
turer’s plant, where also the cen- 
tral hub hole is reamed and the 
keyway broached, spokes inserted 
and welded to the steel insert. Fin- 
ish includes a priming coat baked 
for 15 minutes and a final coat 
baked 2 hours and 40 minutes. 


(To be continued) 


Book Discusses Methods 
Of Producing Good Tools 


Tool Steel Simplified, 316 pages, 6 
x 9% inches, cloth binding, by Frank 
R. Palmer; copies may be obtained 
at $1 postpaid in the United States 
from Department 5-E, Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., or from 
STEEL, Cleveland; price outside of 
United States is $3.50 postpaid; in 
Europe copies may be had from Pen. 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 

This book by the assistant to the 
president, Carpenter Steel Co., is a 
handbook of modern practice for the 
man who makes tools and is the 
first work of this type and scope 
to become available. The author's 
principal reason for preparing the 
book at this time is the prevailing 
scarcity of toolmakers at a time 
when there is a wide need for these 





Frank R. Palmer 


craftsmen. The book points the 
ways in which good tools give great- 
er production at lower costs. It 
contains all information previously 
published in the company’s service 
bulletins together with other mate- 
rial of practical value. 

The average tool made in the av- 
erage shop, says the author, is not 
more than half as good as it could 
be. To make a good tool, the tool 
must be designed correctly, must 
be made accurately from the blue- 
print, must be made of the proper 
kind of tool steel and must have 
the right heat treatment. These 
various phases of the art of mak- 
ing good tools are covered in de- 
tail in the book. Of particular 
value is a section devoted to “things 
worth knowing” in connection with 
production of good tools. Profusely 
illustrated and provided with charts, 
the book is recommended to journey- 
men toolmakers and their super- 
visors, to trade school students, to 
schools, and to all users of tool steel. 
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Zinc Spelter Handling Method Uses 
Consumable Pallet Formed by Load 


honored skid platforms for many 

materials handling operations, 
and rightfully so because they pro- 
vide definite economies for certain 
types of products and for many 
operations in connection with physi- 
cal distribution. With broader use 
of these low-clearance load sup- 
porters, fork trucks became more 
important items of industrial trans- 
portation equipment. 


Prvnorea. have supplanted time- 


Devises a New Variation 


A new variation of pallet han- 
dling has been devised and is now 
being used successfully in the plant 
of Ball Bros. Co., Muncie, Ind. In 
this plant, the product itself forms 


1, high-lift tilting electric fork truck, 
shown below, is unloading from a 
freight car nested slabs of zinc spelter 
which form their own pallet. Each 
pallet weighs approximately 2 tons. 
During shipment, the slabs are bound 
together with two steel straps 
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the paliet and the entire load, pallet 
and all, is consumable because the 


commodity handled is zinc spelter 
and its destination is into the melt- 
Not only is this consum- 


ing pots. 
able pallet interesting and novel, 
but it has proved economical and 
efficient. 

Ball Bros. Co., producer of fruit 
jars, receives, unloads, stores and 
handles through production each 
year a very large tonnage of zinc. 
Previous to the adoption of its pres- 
ent methods of handling, this metal 
was received in 50-pound slabs in 














freight cars, and required separate 
handling of each slab. Again, it 
was necessary to handle each slab 
into storage and there to pile them. 
A third handling was involved in 
moving the slabs from storage to the 
melting pots. This method of un- 
loading cars and of storage and dis- 
tribution was laborious and time- 
consuming, furthermore, it required 
the services of eight men for ap- 
proximately 4 hours to unload a 
single car, and it was not the sort 
of work that employes like. 


Electric Truck Is Used 


Experiments to reduce the time of 
handling and to lessen the hazards 
arising from heavy lifting resulted 
in devising a method of interlocking 
the load, with the base arranged so 
that it provided entry and clearance 
for the forks of an electric indus- 
trial truck, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

A freight car transports 30 of 
these pallet loads to the Ball plant 


Ale a pallet load is taken from the 
freight car, it is run onto a platform 
scale, as shown at the right, then moved 
to storage. Pallet loads are stored by 
the lift truck in stacks three high es 
illustrated below. Photos courtesy 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia) 
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and each pallet load weighs approxi- 
mately 2 tons. When a shipment 
arrives at the storege siding one 
electric truck with its operator can 
unload an entire car in approximate- 
ly 2% hours. Two steel straps bind 
the slabs in each load together. 

After each 2-ton pallet load is tak- 
en from the car, weighed and carried 
approximately 300 feet to the stor- 
age department, it is placed in its 
allotted position by the electric fork 
truck which is of the high-lift tilt- 
ing type. Pallet loads can be stacked 
three high by this method. Inci- 
dentally, the truck, on its journey 
with the load, travels around sharp 
corners, and at one point, it nego- 
tiates a 15-degree ramp 30 feet 
long. 


Economies Are Gained 


It is claimed that the new system 
has reduced the cost of unloading 
zinc approximately $18 per car, and 
that it has increased storage capaci- 
ty and lessened accidents with their 
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1G. 1 (right}—Meterial in the pickling 
department of an eastern enamel plant is 
handled by this small two-hook push crane. 
Fig. 2 (above)—This illustration shows a 
push-type trolley hoist in a range plant 
about to pick up a load of steel parts and 
convey it to the pickling tanks 





usual injuries to workmen. The 
new system also quickly clears the 
railroad switch tracks. Nine elec- 
tric trucks in all are in use in the 
Ball plant and, according to com- 
pany records, the average annual 
cost of replacement parts has been 
$9.23 per truck. 


° ° + 


More Interest Being Shown 
In Improved Handling 


NDUSTRIAL America has start- 
; ed definitely to equip itself to 
meet successfully new conditions 
which are being brought about by 
a changing social and economic 
order, comments W. V. Casgrain, 
president, Mechanical Handling 
Systems Inc., Detroit. This is in- 
dicated, he says, by the inquiries 
which his company is_ receiving 
from industries scattered through- 
out the entire United States. 


In this changing social and eco- 













nomic order, Mr. Casgrain asserts, 
materials handling equipment wil] 
prove even more beneficial as ‘la- 
bor-serving” machinery than it has 
even during the past decade. The 
smaller industries, as well as those 
known as mass production units, 
are becoming more interested in 
the value of efficient handling 
practices. 


° + ° 


Push Crane and Hoist 
Used for Pickling Work 


WO interesting applications of 

monorail for handling materials 
in cleaning and pickling depart- 
ments have been in successful opera- 
tion for several months in two New 
England plants. One of these in- 
stallations is used by the Bettinger 
Enamel Co., Waltham, Mass., where 
a two-hook push crane handles sheet 
steel. This unit, shown in Fig. 1, is 
so arranged that the operating box, 
below one end of the crane and out- 
side the pickling tanks, serves both 
to push the crane and to control the 
various hoisting and lowering move- 
ments. 


Monorail Supports Hoist 


The other installation is in the 
plant of the Glenwood Range Co., 
Taunton, Mass., and its principal 
feature, as shown in Fig. 2, is a 
push-type trolley which supports an 
electric hoist instead of a motor- 
driven carrier. A rigid arm is off- 
set at right angles to the monorail 
track. On this arm are mounted 
the push-button box with which 
the operator controls hoisting and 
lowering movements. 

When the operator pushes on the 
arm to propel the hoist with its load, 
this action does not cause cramping 
or binding on the runway as the 
latter is supported flexibly, further- 
(Please turn to Page 83) 
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Backing Up Refractories with 


Insulating Material] 


the first question is, shall the 

insulation in back of refractories 
be a block, a brick, a fill, or a ce- 
ment? 

Too often the type selected while 
giving apparently satisfactory serv- 
ice is not the most adaptable or dur- 
able, and may not be the lowest 
either in its initial cost installed or 
in its cost figured on a yearly heat 
loss basis. The engineer may be 
influenced by a preference expressed 
by a mechanic not accustomed to 
the application of all four types or 
because a material is recommended 
as a panacea for all heat conditions. 

Each type has a definite place de- 
pending upon conditions. There are 
some few conditions where either 
the block, the brick, or a cement 
might serve, one about as satisfac- 
torily as the other, but there are 
many conditions where one _ type 
only will prove successful from a 
structural and thermally economical 
sense. 


I" SELECTING proper material 


Examples of Various Types 


The insulating brick as a backup 
ties in conveniently with firebrick 
because they are made in the same 
size, 9 x 4% x 2% inches. They have 
good insulating value and many of 
them have greater transverse and 
crushing strength than other types 
of insulating material. They would 
not be adaptable, however, for wall 
insulation in most ceramic tunnel 
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BY G. E. GRIMSHAW 


Manager Industrial Insulation Depart- 
ment, Johns-Manville, New York 








kilns, because of the irregularity of 
the inner and outer walls. A fill- 
type material is the most adaptable 
in this case. 

An insulating cement would be 
preferable for insulation applied on 


the outside of brick walls having 
irregular surfaces; for example, on 
the walls of old open-hearth regen- 
erators. 

The block as a backup has a num- 
ber of advantages over the other 
types of insulation, particularly over 
brick. It will be noted in the data 
on properties that those made of 
diatomaceous silica are lower in 
thermal conductivity and lighter in 
weight and, therefore, result in 
lower heat losses and lower heat 
capacity. They have ample strength 
and a compressible property that 





Fig. 4—Block of diatomaceous silica in the roof of a large radiant-type an- 
nealing furnace 
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aids in absorbing expansion. Their 
dimensions 6, 9 or 12 inches wide, 
and 36 inches long give a minimum 
of joints and a lower labor cost of 
application. 

A typical example of block-type in- 


pansion which assists in preventing 


the brick lining from cracking. 


An example of longer life in re- 
fractories is found in the insulating 
Until about 
three years ago operators of open- 


of open-hearth roofs. 





Table VI 


Properties of 2000-Degree Insulating Firebrick 


Ss ROR FOU, OR. Gea eckson oes 
Modulus of rupture, lbs./sq. in. ..... 
Crushing strength (cold), lbs./sq. in. 


% Volume shrinkage 2000 deg. Fahr., 5-hour soaking heat... 
% Linear thermal expansion, 2000 deg. Fahr. .............. 


Deformation under load: 


Temperature of failure under load of 12% pounds per sq. in., deg. Fahr. 


Spalling resistance, cycles 


Thermal conductivity, 1000 deg. Fahr. mean temp. 


29-33 
70-110 
90-225 
0-14 
0.46-0.48 


1900-2230 
2-6 


1.13-1.4 





sulation is found in the blast fur- 
nace stove. The comparison follow- 
ing shows how a_ diatomaceous 
silica block of a lesser thickness 
than insulating brick made of inert 
mineral fiber and clay gives greater 
insulating value at a lower applied 
cost. In addition this lesser thick- 
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Fig. (5)—Blast furnace hot blast stove 
showing application of insulation 


ness of insulation allows of an in- 
crease in checker area and the com- 
pressibility of the block acts as 
a cushion to protect the steel shell 
from ring wall expansion. 


Longer Life in Refractory 


It is reasonable to expect a 
longer life in firebrick when backed 
up with insulation. Insulation when 
placed between firebrick and the 
steel casing of a furnace creates 
a more uniform temperature 
through the firebrick wall, thereby 
relieving internal stress and reduces 
tendency to spall. It absorbs ex- 
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hearth furnaces were of the opinion 
that insulation over the refractory 
shortened its life. Since then, most 
open-hearth roofs have been in- 
sulated and today the general 
opinion is that insulation lengthens 
rather than shortens the life of such 
refractories. 

After a complete examination of 
silica refractories taken from un- 
insulated and an insulated furnace 
after normal operating campaigns, 
the conclusions were that insulation 
tends to lengthen the life of a silica 
roof and to increase its stability 
under general operating conditions*. 
Advantages which accrue, in addi- 
tion to the reduction of heat losses, 
are as follows: 


1. In the insulated furnace, a 
larger proportion of the refractory 
is converted to the desirable crys- 
talline types of silica stable at 
high temperatures, tridymite and 
cristobalite. 

2. In the refractory of an in- 
sulated furnace, penetration of 
molten iron silicate into the pores 
of the silica refractory of the roof 
does not set up as high stresses 
as it does in the refractory from 
an uninsulated furnace, where it 
sometimes leads to cracking. 

3. The temperature’ gradient 
through the silica refractory of an 
insulated open-hearth furnace roof 
is lower than in the case of unin- 
sulated furnace. The stresses, due 
to temperature difference, are less 
pronounced, therefore, in the re- 
fractory of an insulated furnace. 


All of these factors tend to greater 
stability and longer life in the re- 
fractory. 


Insulating Fire Brick 


Due to the light weight and low 
thermal conductivity of this mate- 


*Lewis B. Miller. “Effect of Insulation 
on the Silica Refractories of an Open- 
Hearth Steel Furnace Roof’. Bulletin 
American Ceramic society Nov. 1935, 
Vol. 14, No. 11, page 364. 


rial as compared with firebrick jt 
is expected that it will replace the 
heavier wall in a large part of 
metallurgical equipment operated at 
elevated temperatures. Therefore, 
it is necessary to include remarks 
on the backing-up of insulating fire. 
brick inasmuch as the advantages 
cited in backing-up the heavy brick 
also will apply for the insulating 
firebrick. 

While insulating firebrick will re. 
place firebrick in many types of 
equipment, firebrick will continue to 
be used where residual heat is 
needed and where the load on the 
brick will be a factor; also where 
conditions such as mechanical abra- 
sion, chemical reaction that will in- 
duce fluxing, and slag action exist, 
Some of the equipment where fire- 
brick will continue to be used is as 
follows: 

Melting Furnaces 

Regenerative chambers 

Blast furnaces 

Hot blast stoves 

Rotary cement and lime kilns 

Tunnel kilns 

Soaking pits 

Billet and slab heating furnaces 


Insulating firebrick recommended 
for hot face temperatures up to 
2000 degrees Fahr. bear a definite 
relation to backup block and brick 
insulation in that most of. the 2000 
degrees Fahr. brick ar® offered 
either as a furnace lining or behind 
refractories. One of the blocks and 
some of the brick previously men- 
tioned sometimes are offered for 
like conditions, but this paper, inso- 
far as insulating firebrick is con- 
cerned, will treat only with the 2000- 
degree brick. No reference will be 
made to insulating firebrick recom- 
mended for temperatures of 2200, 
2600 and 3000 degrees Fahr. 


Composition 


Four’ brick’ generally recom- 
mended for temperatures up to 2000 
degrees Fahr. are: 

1. Diatomaceous’ earth _ brick 
made with ground cork filler which 
is burned out during the firing of 
the brick. 

2. Siliceous kaolin brick made 
with sawdust filler which is burned 
out during the firing of the brick. 

3. Refractory clay and diatoma- 
ceous earth brick made by a gas 
reaction process. 

4. Inert mineral fiber and clay 
mixed and burned. 

The thermal and physical prop: 
erties of the 2000-degree insulating 
firebrick using minimum and maxl- 
mum figures for the four brick are 
presented in Table VI. 

Some of the advantages of insulat- 
ing firebrick over the fire clay brick 
are, reduction in time required for 
heating up, saving in heat during 
heating up and operating periods 
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Because they are processed at temper- 
atures higher than any to which they 
will be subjected in service and hence 
do not shrink, become dense and lose 
insulating value, or pull away from the 
furnace lining to form lanes that let air 
enter the furnace or gases escape from 
it. Even at high temperatures they do 
not disintegrate ...in fact they are 
suitable for direct exposure and there- 
fore have a high factor of safety when 
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and, saving in space or increase in 
furnace capacity. 


Economical Thickness of Furnace 
Insulation 


A choice of the proper insulation 
material should be followed by a 
consideration of the economical 
thickness. This thickness depends 
upon (a) cost of materials in place, 
(b) annual fixed charges, (c) heat 


ness, k is the conductivity, b is the 
cost of insulation in dollars per inch 
thick per year, R is the sum of the 
resistances of all the other elements 
in the construction including surface 
resistance, and 


Y (to —ta) M 
a= — 


1,000,000 


in which Y is hours operation per 
year, te is inside temperature, t 





Table VII 


Data for Determining Economical Thickness of Insulation 


Furnace operating temperature, deg. Fahr. 
Operating time per year, hours ... ; 
(a) Natural gas per M cu. ft., dollars 
Calorific value, B.t.u. per cu. ft. 
Furnace thermal efficiency, % 
Cost per million B.t.u., dollars ; 
(b) Electricity per kilowatt hour, dollars 
Furnace thermal efficiency, per cent 
Cost per million B.t.u., dollars 

Cost of insulating brick per M delivered, 
Firebrick per M delivered, dollars .... 


Cost of labor of application per M, dollars : ee 


Cost of block insulation/sq. ft./inch, dollars 
Cost of labor of application per sq. ft., 
Annual fixed charge material and labor, % 


dollars 


dollars 


1800 
3600 
0.25 
1000 
40 
0.625 
0.0075 
100 
‘ 2.20 
. 100.00 
50.00 
20.00 
0.174 
0.05 
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loss per unit area, (d) operating 
period per year, (e) value of heat. 

The equation to determine the 
economical thickness of insulation 
as developed by L. B. McMillan 
(Transactions A.S.M.E. Vol. 48, Page 
1269-1317) is: 


in which @& is the economical thick- 


is temperature of surrounding air 
and M is the value of heat in dollars 
per million available B.t.u. 

For the detailed method of de- 
termining the economical thickness 
by this formula refer to Transac- 
tions A.S.M.E. Vol. 48, pages 1300- 
1305. Typical conductivities of brick 
and block materials included in this 
paper and surface resistance are 
shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

A graphical illustration of econ- 




















omical thickness of insulation for 
the following assumed conditions js 
given in three sets of curves for 
three wall constructions in Figs, § 
to 10. 

Curve 1 represents the fixed an. 
nual charge of 25 per cent on the 
cost of material and labor. Curves 
2A and 2B represent the cost of the 
heat loss per year with increasing 
thicknesses of the two values of 
heat. Curves 3A and 3B represent 
the total annual cost which is the 
sum in each case of the fixed annual 
charges and the cost of the heat 
loss per year. 


Determining Wall Thickness 


The economical thickness for any 
particular condition is naturally that 
thickness resulting in the lowest 
total annual cost. 

Combining block with firebrick it 
is to be noted that for brick 9 inches 
thick, the economical thickness of 
block, using natural gas, is about 
7 inches, and using electricity, 14 
inches. With a 13%-inch firebrick 
wall there is but little change in the 
economical thickness of the block. 

If insulating firebrick replaces the 
firebrick wall the economical thick- 
ness is 10 inches using natural gas, 
and 18% inches using electricity. 
From a practical standpoint and if 
the economical thickness was your 
guide a satisfactory wall would con- 
sist of 9 inches of insulating fire- 
brick backed up with 1-inch or pre- 
ferably 1%-inch block insulation 
where natural gas is used as fuel. 

Since the insulating firebrick is so 
much lower in conductivity than the 
firebrick, which it has replaced in 
some types of furnaces, it has been 
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(Right)—Economical thickness of insulation using 2000-degree insulating firebrick 


considered unnecessary to combine 
the insulating firebrick with mate- 
rials of a lower conductivity such as 
block. In the designing of furnace 
walls and roofs involving the use 
of insulating firebrick it will pay 
to give consideration to combina- 
tions of this material and block in- 
sulation if structural conditions will 
permit, for there are many ad- 
vantages in the construction. 
Longer life can be expected in 
the insulating firebrick when backed 
up with insulation for the same rea- 
sons that apply to firebrick. The 
cushion of insulation between the 
brick and the casing is an expansion 
absorber—the temperature is more 
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uniform through the wall giving 
greater resistance to thermal shock 
in intermittent operation and re- 
ducing tendency to spall. 

In addition to these advantages 
the combination wall may allow for 
a lesser thickness of insulating fire- 
brick, and in such cases lower head 
capacity can be expected because of 
the lower density. It will reduce the 
time required to bring the furnace 
up to temperature and to cool it 
down and, it will effect either a 
reduction in floor space or an in- 
crease in furnace volume. 

Specification No. 4 in Table VIII 
has been used successfully in the 
walls and roofs of radiant tube type 
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annealers, in car wheel annealing 
pits, and in gas flues where the 
velocity runs about 3000 feet per 
minute. 

Insulation in back of refractories 
of high or low density is just as im- 
portant today as before the intro- 
duction of the insulating firebrick. 
With so many insulation materials 
available in the form of block, 
bricks, fills, and cements, none of 
which are adaptable for all condi- 
tions, it requires careful study in 
making the proper selection. In- 
sulation like many other materials 
serves best when it is selected on the 
basis of adaptability, durability and 
efficiency. 
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Various Specifications for Insulating Materials 





Table VIII 





‘ No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Weight per sq. ft. of surface, lbs. To 22 25 17 12 
oe Re ae go) oc nc arr 217 183 224 200 
Cost of heat loss per year, dollars 0.235 0.198 0.242 0.216 
Cost of materials and labor, dollars 1.54 1.85 1.34 1.14 
Fixed charge 25 per cent, dollars . 0.385 0.463 0.335 0.285 
Total cost per year, dollars 0.620 0.661 0.577 0.501 
The above analysis is based on the following: 
Hours operation per year Ree tekc 46a eMC ed 3600 
Cost of fuel per million B.t.u., dollars ........ 0.30 
Cost of brick per M, dollars Rte, Nouns Ce Cot 100.00 
Cost of labor per M, dollars .......... 20.00 
Cost of block per sq. ft., dollars 0.174 
Labor per sq. ft., dollars ims 0.05 
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pen-Hearth Operators 


Discuss Problems 


Steelmaking 


ume of refractory practice at the 

national Open-Hearth conference 
and meeting of Blast Furnace and 
Raw Materials committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, at Hotel 
Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala., April 
7-9, Dr. W. J. MecCaughey, Ohio 
State university, Columbus, O., 
pointed out that calcined magnesite 
contains as its essential constituent 
magnesium oxide, which, when crys- 
tallized, is known as the mineral 
periclase. 

A report of the early proceedings 
of the Open-Hearth and Blast Fur- 
nace and Raw Materials committees 
was presented in last week’s issue 
of STEEL. 

Dr. McCaughey stated that mag- 
nesia in the form of periclase offers 
peculiar advantages for use in basic 
open-hearth furnaces. It has a melt- 
ing temperature of 5072 degrees 
Fahr., the highest melting tempera- 
ture of the common refractory ox- 
ides. It has a specific gravity of over 
3.6, which should help resist the 
floating action of the metal bath. 
He explained that its hardness of 
six, equal to cold steel, would en- 
able it to resist abrasion. Its most 
valuable properties, however, are 
chemical. it has a low solubility in 
basic open-hearth slags, and pos- 
sesses the property of absorbing 
several times its own weight of iron 
oxide without seriously impairing 
its use as a refractory. 


Present in Round Bodies 


In high magnesia refractories, he 
continued, the magnesia generally 
is present in the form of rounded 
pea-like bodies of microscopic di- 
mensions. These periclase grains do 
not seem to have the ability to de- 
velop into larger particles to form 
more coarsely crystalline structures. 
This habit of forming aggregates of 
rounded periclase grains instead of 


[ PRESENTING a general res- 
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large interlocking crystals is pecu- 
liar to high magnesia refractories 
as matured in steel furnaces. This 
type of structure, he warned, re- 
quires the presence of an auxiliary 
bond and in general the structure 
of basic magnesia bottoms is one of 
periclase grains cemented together 
by other minerals which at operat- 
ing temperatures may in part form 
a liquid. 

Dr. McCaughey pointed out that 
a deposit of brucite (magnesium hy 
droxide) was found in Nevada. 
Here it occurs in massive deposits 
and is remarkably free from sil- 
iceous impurities, or the impurities 
are in such coarse fragments that 
they are removed easily in the min- 
ing operation. The availability of 
such a deposit of high magnesia, 
low silica mineral made it desirable 
to use such a mineral deposit be- 
fore a magnesia separation process 
based on dolomite was reduced 
completely to commercial practice. 
Brucite, when calcined, yields mag- 
nesium oxide which is particularly 
suitable for the commercial de- 
velopment of a calcium ferrite 
bonded magnesia refractory. 

Manufacture of a calcium fer- 
rite clinker calls not only for a low- 
silica source of magnesia, he warned, 
but also for careful proportioning 
of the lime with respect to the 
silica and iron oxide, and careful 
furnace control to insure the forma- 
tion of calcium ferrite. 

With careful control of raw ma- 
terials and firing, a calcium ferrite 


bonded, high-magnesia_ refractory 
was made, of the following com- 
position. 

Element Per Cent 
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Calcium ferrite developed in the 











foregoing refractory produces hard, 
dense, refractory granules having 
a bulk density of 125 to 135 pounds 
per cubic foot, and a true specific 
gravity of about 3.6. 

Mineralogically, such a refractory 
consists of about 79 per cent peri- 
clase, 13 per cent calcium ferrite, 
and 8 per cent calcium silicate. At 
furnace temperature, the calcium 
ferrite fluxes part of the calcium 
silicate, producing some 16 per cent 
of bond. Sufficient calcium ferrite 
is formed to rapidly set the refrac- 
tory in the furnace. However, the 
amount of both calcium ferrite and 
calcium silicate is maintained as 
low as possible in order to avoid 
refractory dilution. Magnesia is 
kept as high as possible to provide 
a maximum amount of periclase ~ 
which gives permanence to the re- © 
fractory and resistance to iron-rich © 
slags. q 

Based on these principles, the | 
speaker stated, a carload of this © 
high-magnesia, calciu m-ferrite- 
bonded refractory was manufac | 
tured and a trial undertaken on a 
150-ton furnace. 

To distinguish it from other basic | 
refractories, Dr. McCaughey said in 
conclusion, the high-magnesia-fer- 7 
rite-bonded refractory was given the ~ 


name Thomasite in honor of the ~ 


man who developed both the basic 
open-hearth process and also the 
refractories that made it possible. 


How Bottoms Are Made 


One open-hearth superintendent 
in explaining how open-hearth fur- 
nace bottoms are installed quickly, 
mentioned that he rammed in a 
cold mixture of magnesite and tar 
enmass and after 72 hours of warm- 
ing up, the furnace was ready for 
charging. 

At another plant after the brick 
was put in as usual, a mixture of 
80 per cent magnesite and 20 per 
cent of bond was rammed in place, 
a thickness of 6 to 8 inches up to 
14 inches being used next to the 
tap hole. The bonding material is 
composed of chrome plastic and 
cement. Recently, however, sodium 
silicate has been substituted for the 
bond just mentioned. 

Various procedures are followed 
for lining furnace runners. At an 
Ohio plant after the clay is dry it 
is faced with a coating of graphite 
in order to close up all openings. 
At another plant a mixture of one- 
third clay and two-thirds loam is 
used to line the runner. At a Pitts- 
burgh shop a mixture of ganister, 
loam, fireclay and brick is employed. 
Another operator employs four 
parts of ground crucibles, two parts 
of ganister, and one part of white 
clay. 

From 19 to 20 heats are being 
obtained from ladle linings made 
of 3-inch circle brick laid up with 
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Other Allis-Chalmers products for the steel 
mill include, motor-generator sets, control, 
switchboards, mercury are power rectifiers, 
transformers, blast furnace blowers, com- 
pressors and centrifugal descaling pumps. 


Over many years Allis-Chalmers motors have established an 
enviable reputation for rugged, reliable service in many 
outstanding installations. 


Large d-c motors, such as the 5000 hp main roll drive 
motors shown below, have armatures with “Frog-Leg” 
windings. These give 100% cross-connection without the 
use of separate cross connectors. They give better com- 


mutation at all loads. 


*“Frog-Leg” windings and other important features of the 
large d-c motors, together with many installation and shop 
illustrations are shown in a new bulletin, 1157. Write for 


your copy. 


EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS TO INDUSTRY 


ALLIS* CHALMER 
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high-temperature cement. Patching 
becomes necessary after about the 
twelfth heat. 

At another plant ladle linings 
vary in thickness from 7 to 9 inches. 
The brick are laid up with 8 per 
cent calcine and 20 per cent plastic 
clay. All wall joints are loamed and 
horizontal joints calcined. About 
14% heats per ladle are obtained. 
One operator asserted that the life 
of ladle linings depends upon the 
depth of slag carried. By running a 
shallow depth of slag the consensus 
of opinion is that longer ladle life 
is obtained. On rimming steel from 
21 to 23 heats are about the average 
and on low-carbon heats about 26 
to 27 heats. 

In discussing the use of natural 
gas for fuel one operator reported 
the consumption of 6000 cubic feet 
per ton of steel including that used 
for runners, ladles and nozzle dry- 
ing. Satisfactory use of natural gas 
for open-hearth firing depends upon 
the furnace design according to an 
Ohio operator. He reported an av- 
erage of 4,200,000 net B.t.u. con- 
sumption per gross ton of ingots 
and that the products of combustion 
leaving the furnace average from 2 
to 4 per cent oxygen. 


Temperature Is a Factor 


Prof. T. L. Joseph in summarizing 
the effect of oxide in steel and tem- 
perature of pig iron, at the joint 
session of open-hearth and blast 
furnace groups directed attention to 
the fact that temperature measure- 
ments furnish an index of the sul- 
phur and silicon content in iron. 
When the temperature drops, he 
pointed out, the percentage of sul- 
phur increases while the silicon de- 
creases and vice versa. An increase 
of 20 degrees in the temperature of 
iron accounts for an increase of 5 
points in silicon and a decrease of 1 
point in sulphur. The speaker em- 
phasized that there is no evidence 
that oxide in the iron persists 
through the open-hearth. It was 
brought out that the sulphurization 
in the open-hearth depends upon the 
temperature of the metal, slag vol- 
ume and slag viscosity. 

The kind of iron preferred by 
open-hearth operators varies ac- 
cording to expression. One operator 
preferred this specification: Silicon 
from 0.60 to 1.10, sulphur as low 
as possible, manganese from 1.50 
to 2.00 and phosphorus 0.250 per 
cent. 

Steelmakers cannot agree upon 
what determines the quality of pig 
iron. The open-hearth man says any 
great swing in the silicon content 
will give disastrous results and 
cause bad quality steel. One op- 
erator contended that the burden of 
producing high-quality iron should 
rest upon the shoulders of blast 
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furnacemen and that of high-quality 
steel on the open-hearth men. 

An authority on blast furnace 
practice pointed out that the pres- 
ent state of raw material offers a 
real problem in blast furnace prac- 
tice. He regarded size preparation 
of raw materials as an important 
factor in the successful operation of 
furnaces. In his opinion blast fur- 
nacemen are doing the best they 
can with the raw materials avail- 
able and he emphasized that there 
must be some improvement in prac- 
tice before a more uniform iron can 
be produced. 


What Is Good Pig Iron? 


Based on a study of extensive and 
intensive research projects, Ralph 
Sweetser, consultant in blast furnace 
practice, New York, asserted that 
the percentage of combined carbon 
is the most important factor, if not 
the controlling factor, in determin- 
ing whether iron is good or bad for 
certain uses, analysis, such as sili- 
con, sulphur, total carbon, being the 
same. 

The speaker expressed his opinion 
that the percentage of combined 
carbon in a pig iron is the one 
chemical analysis which can be used 
safely as an indicator of its pres- 
ent character, its past environment 
and its future behavior. 

The open-hearth men have asked 
the blast furnace men why they 
should not run the sulphurs under 
0.020 per cent. One answer to that 
question is that the open-hearth men 
have not presented proof that it 
would be desirable to have sulphurs 
that low. It has been Mr. Sweet- 
ser’s personal observation that such 
low sulphur is usually associated 
with a “mushy’-running pig iron. 
It is more probable that what the 
open-hearth men want is low com- 
bined carbon, he stated. 

As a rule in making iron of a 
certain grade with a regular coke 
there is not much variation in the 
amount of total carbon, and it is 
possible that the percentage of this 
element is not under the control 
of the furnace manager. On the 
other hand, the speaker maintained 
that the percentage of combined car- 
bon is almost completely under his 
control, and the answer to the open- 
hearth man is, “yes, we can give 
you the percentage of combined car- 
bon you specify, in amounts vary- 
ing from 100 down to 2 per cent of 
the total carbon present in the pig 
iron.” 

The open hearth men have asked 
why not run sulphurs under 0.020 
per cent in basic pig iron. Of course 
the blast furnace men could operate 
so that the sulphur would be that 
low, but whether it is necessary, 
desirable or economical is a ques- 
tion that could be answered by 


making a test run at the blast fur- 
nace, and also at the open-hearth 
furnace. It is most likely, said Mr. 
Sweetser, that the blast furnace 
slag would have to be more basic 
than is the usual practice. It is eyj- 
dent that temperature alone, or 
basicity alone, is not the answer for 
sulphurs below 0.020 per cent, but 
rather a happy combination of low. 
sulphur coke, a hot-bottom furnace, 
the right fluidity of slag and smooth 
regularity of blast furnace practice 
combined with a clean hearth and 
clean furnace walls. 

Use of 35 per cent scrap in blast 
furnace burdens accounts for high. 
chipping costs according to one 
open-hearth superintendent. Under 
this practice he cited chipping costs 
ranging from $4.50 to $8.00 per ton. 
When scrap was not included in the 
burden, he stated that open-hearth 
troubles leveled off and melters were 
able to obtain 90 to 92 per cent of 
their analyses. Chipping costs were 
reduced to $1.25 per ton. This con- 
dition prevailed until the blast fur. 
nace began charging scrap. Chipping 
costs increased as scrap in the fur- 
nace burden increased. 


Scrap Not Deleterious 


Expression from blast furnace op- 
erators regarding the use of scrap 
in the burden was that good quality 
iron can be obtained with or with- 
out the use of scrap. An Ohio pig 
iron producer using 50 per cent 
scrap in the burden put through 
his furnace 15,000 tons. The iron 
averaged from 0.80 to 1.10 per cent 
silicon and 0.025 per cent sulphur. 
Another blast furnace operator us- 
ing 18 per cent scrap in his burden 
reported that in 780 casts not one 
exceeded 1.25 per cent silicon. 


On medium carbon steels in the 
range of 0.20 to 0.25 per cent car- 
bon sodium fluoride added in the 
molds exerts a marked influence on 
the ingot according to a steelworks 
metallurgist. He pointed out that the 
use of this fluoride changes the ac- 
tion in the rise in the mold and 
affords some surface improvement. 
There is no difference in the seg: 
regation nor is there any change 
in the quality of the steel. At one 
open-hearth shop tapping 0.06 to 
0.08 per cent carbon rim steel on 
the cold side an addition of 2 ounces 
of sodium fluoride per ton of steel 
increased the rimming action and 
eliminated thin skin ingots. At an- 
other shop 2 ounces of the fluoride 
is used on lower carbon steels and 
3 ounces on higher carbon grades 
for best results. Discussion brought 
out the fact that most of the fiu- 
oride goes out either in raw powder 
or flame in the raw ingots. Con- 
sensus of opinion is that sodium 
fluoride has marked advantages in 

(Please turn to Page 81) 
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OR ROLL THREAD 


@ If you can roll a thread cold— 
it costs only a fraction of what it 
costs to cut one. If you can make 
a small part on a cold forging 
machine — you get up to_ three 
hundred a minute instead of per- 
haps a hundred an hour. 

And that’s just why Cold Forging 
is coming ahead among manu- 
facturers who want to get a jump 
on their competitors. The savings 
in metal—the frequent improve- 


ment in quality—the higher speeds 


—all these things give you a big 
advantage in today’s competitive 
market. 

Manville has been at Cold Forg- 
ing for nearly half a century. We 
are in a position to help make your 
change in method from hot to cold 
fool-proof. You pay nothing for 
this experience. You pay only for 
the machinery, which is the most 
modern and sturdy of its type avail- 
able. Why not send in some of 
your small parts and see whether 


they can be made cold? 


E. J. MANVILLE MACHINE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
1209 Swetiland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


ANVILLE 
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Fifty Years of Arc Welding 


EPRODUCTION of an old wood 

cut below, showing an electric 
are welding shop in the year 1887, 
indicates the extensive progress 
made in 50 years of commercial 
welding. Presumably, the storage 
battery was the source of energy 
for are welding. Wiring shown is 
not up to modern standards, but 
plenty of welding shops are as care- 
less with their low-voltage welding 
lines as is indicated here. But 
whether the battery of cells shown 
was a storage battery or a battery 
of galvanic cells, it is apparent no 
resistance ballast was used in the 
are circuit. Since the operators are 
shown with carbon electrode hold- 
ers it may be understood how they 
could get along without resistance 
ballast. 

The cylindrical shell on which the 
operator is working seems to have 
wedges driven between the edges 
to be welded in accordance with the 
practice which was common for 
many years after 1887, although 
seldom used now. The purpose of 
the wedges was to keep the edges 
from coming together or overlap- 
ping, thus leaving no place to put 
the weld. As the weld progressed, 
the wedges were removed and in- 
serted further ahead of the arc. 

It is a fair assumption the shop 
shown was a boiler shop but that 
the work shown was for tanks or 
pipe. Certainly any boilermaker 
who welded a boiler drum 50 years 
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N this column, the author, well-known 

consulting engineer in welding, is given 

wide latitude in presenting his views. 

They do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the editors of STEEL 








ago with an open carbon arc has 
been dead these many years and if 
he is not dead it is because he 
stayed away from the boiler when 
the engineer got up steam pres- 
sure. The modern carbon arc with 
autogenizers, fluxes and the like, 
will make welds suitable for boiler 
drums, but the carbon welding arc 
of 1887 made a weld in wrought 
iron that might be anything from 
a good grade of gray iron to a mess 
of cinder containing up to 80 per 
cent iron oxide. 


Few Welds Fail 


HE psychiatrist teaches his pa- 

tients that most of the things 
they worry about never happen. En- 
gineers who deal with welding teach 
that all the undesirable things that 
can happen will happen along with 
a good many other things that 
could not be foreseen when the job 
was planned. The difference lies in 
the fact that engineers, in the prac- 
tice of their profession live in a 
reasonable world, while the psychia- 
trist deals with the vagaries of the 
human mind. Both get good results 
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by practicing exactly opposite phi- 
losophies. 

The number of weld failures is 
unbelievably small because people 
who deal with welded construction 
have a wholesome fear of the con. 
sequences of failure. Fear of con- 
sequences is a necessary and useful 
tool in engineering. The fact that 
a few engineers become obsessed 
with their fears is of no more sig. 
nificance than the fact that a small 
percentage of individuals become 
afraid of life and have to have the 
services of a psychiatrist to get rid 
of their fears. 

The man who will not take qa 
chance on welding under any cir. 
cumstances is simply ignorant of 
the fact that he is taking chances 
on welding every day unless he 
stays in bed some place where the 
airliners (which have a great deal 
of responsible welding on them) 
cannot fly over him. 


Success in Welding 


LAKE CRIDER, Cleveland psy- 
. chologist, cites surveys of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and 
Harvard university to prove person- 
ality means increased income for 
technically trained men. The cur. 
rent wave of psychology literature 
led by Dale Carnegie will perhaps 
give the technical schools some new 
ideas on the subject. 


The conclusion, in the case of Car- 
negie Tech, that success is 15 per 
cent technical knowledge and 85 per 
cent personality seems somewhat 
optimistic to us. But it is an ob- 
served fact acknowledged by many 
college faculty members that a 
good many of their students who 
are hell-raisers and deficient in their 
studies do go out into the world 
and make good. Everyone who has 
been to college can cite such cases 
to the mortification and chagrin of 
the faculty. 

Perhaps the underlying facts may 
be stated more conservatively by 
saying every man should know the 
technical business in which he is en- 
gaged and in addition thereto, if he 
ever expects to make any money 
by the practice of his profession, he 
should know how to influence peo- 
ple and make friends. To put the 
psychology ahead of technical knowl- 
edge is to turn the technical pro- 
fessions into groups of chiselers who 
are running around trying to put 
over “deals.” 

The man who engineered the weld- 
ing at Boulder dam is one of the 
most charming persons one could 
hope to meet but he also happens 
to be one of the best welding men 
in the country. 

The key in the door to success in 
the technical world has to lift three 
tumblers — technical knowledge, 
sound judgment, personal attraction. 
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Sketehboor of Welded Party 


The ‘‘Shield-Arc’’ welded gear 
With the full strength of steel, it 
can ‘‘take it.’’ Weighs 20% less 


—costs 10% less 


GEAR—Traditionally of 
cast iron construction. Must 
be over-weight in order 


hese parts, cut from standard 
to withstand severe im T P ’ 





mill. stock, comprise the welded 


pact and fatigue stresses 
gear at the right 





A piece of bar stock bent as shown, 
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CAM—Small though it may 
be, this part can be changed a piece of tubing with a keyway milled 
in itand a small bar piece—these parts 


to unbreakable welded 
‘Shield-Arc’’ welded together, make the 


steel construction 
steel cam shown 
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“Rubber and road engineers have given 
the motorist a big break, Lad. In the old 
days, if you went 50 miles without a flat, 
you were lucky. The flat-tire profanity 
that originated in those times is still tops.” 


“Right, Pop... And design engineers are giving 
machinery users a break by eliminating 
breaks through the use of welded steel parts. 
It's a clean, fast way to go to town. The only 
‘flats’ in this set-up are costs and weight—and 
they reach bottom all around!...With progress 
like this, aspiring parrots will soon have to 
originate their own home-spun profanity.” 


Write for Machine Design Application Sheets. Issued periodically. 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, DEPT. Y-371, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Largest Manufacturers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World. 


LINCOLN Wecorc. 
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Small Electric Heating Unit Doubles 


Output of Silver Plating Plant 


ing equipment at the plant of 

Northern Ohio Plating Co., 
Cleveland was doubled by use of 
a simple electric heating unit. No 
other changes or additions in equip- 
ment were made. 

Silver plating in this plant is car- 
ried out in a 140-gallon tank, part 
of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Articles to be 
plated are cleaned free from grease 
and dirt, hung in this tank and 
given a coat of silver. They are 
then removed and scratch brushed. 
Four layers of metal are deposited 
on each article with a scratch brush- 
ing after each coat. 

In cool weather the silver platers 
encountered a difficulty which seri- 
ously limited the speed of plating 
and the plant’s capacity. Speed of 
plating not only depends upon the 


Tite usual output of silver plat- 
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current density but also upon the 


amount of silver salts in the solu- 


tion. 

At night, before the heating unit 
was installed, the temperature of 
the solution dropped to such an ex- 
tent that a large amount of the 
silver cyanide precipitated out of 
the solution and formed a deposit 
on the bottom of the tank. When 
work was started in the morning 
so much silver cyanide had pre- 
cipitated out that the metal was de- 
posited very slowly. The addition 
of more salts did not remedy the 
matter because the cold solution 
was already saturated and would 
dissolve no more at the reduced 
temperature. Satisfactory operating 
speed was reached only after several 
hours’ use when heat developed by 
plating had raised the temperature 
of the bath to a point where all the 
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unit is inside 
lead pipe held by 
operator. When in 
use it is lowered 
into bath in posi- 

tion shown 
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cyanide salts could be maintained in 
solution. 

The amount of heat required to 
keep the solution up to temperature 
when the shop was not operating 
was found to be very low; so low, 
in fact, a 250-watt electric heater 
unit would do the job satisfactorily. 

The heating unit was made by 
inserting a General Electric Chroma- 
lox strip heating unit into a sec- 
tion of 2-inch lead pipe. The pipe 
was sealed off and bent in the shape 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Results of the use of this 
simple electric heating equipment 
have been very Satisfactory. Each 
night the unit is turned on and it 
maintains the tank temperature so 
efficiently work can start at full 
speed in the morning. 


Production Is Doubled 


Because work can start immedi- 
ately each morning and _ because 
metal is deposited at a much higher 
rate, it is now possible to plate two 
loads of material daily, whereas 
only one load per day was previ- 
ously handled. The two loads are 
now run in three hours less time 
than the one load previously re- 
quired. 

The heater has also been found 
useful in bringing new solutions up 
te working temperature. If a fresh 
solution is made on a Saturday 
morning, using water at the usual 
temperature found in water mains, 
the heater will furnish sufficient 
heat over the week-end to permit 
full speed operation of the bath on 
Monday morning. 

The cost of a 500-watt unit com- 
plete with lead pipe amounted to 
approximately $5.00. The cost of 
electric current consumed was neg- 
ligible. 

For heating large tanks which 
must be operated at elevated tem- 
peratures this company uses a gas 
heated, circulating hot water Ssys- 
tem which they developed for their 
own use. Lead pipes, set a short 
distance above the bottom of the 
tank, are connected to a small do- 
mestic gas-fired water heater. The 
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hot water circulates by convection 
only and gives satisfactory results 
without the aid of a thermostat. 

Heating methods of one type or 
the other are used in this plant for 
plack nickel, bronze and all cyanide 
solutions. 


Anticorrosion Materials 


Described in Bulletin 


Since many users of antirust com- 
pounds are not in a position to make 
up their own formulations, Alox 
Corp., P. O. Box 556, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has prepared Bulletin 37-1 de- 
scribing tested compounds sold ready 
for use, which they are now placing 
on the market. 

The base materials used in all 
these products are derived wholly 
from petroleum and are nontoxic. 
The solvent used is also a derivative 
of petroleum, carefully chosen for 
its freedom from sulphur or sulphur 
compounds which are so often re- 
sponsible for staining of metal sur- 
faces. It is an accepted safety sol- 
vent with a flash point of approxi- 


mately 100 degrees Fahr. and a fire 
point of approximately 155 degrees 
Fahr. 

Each compound is formulated to 
withstand certain corrosive condi- 
tions and has been thoroughly test- 
ed before being recommended. For 
isolated cases of corrosion under 
conditions where the usual line of 
slushing oils will not prove applica- 
ble, this company maintains a staff 
thoroughly experienced in formulat- 
ing antirust compounds for special 
conditions. 

Samples of these compounds and 
the bulletin describing their use may 
be obtained on request. 


Offers New Type Flow Gun 


For Sealing Compounds 


Binks Manufacturing Co., 3114 
Carroll Ave., Chicago is offering a 
new type of a gun, known as the 
Binks Thor Model 12 flow gun. This 
gun is designed for the application 
of sealing compounds such as rub- 
ber cement, cut-back and emulsified 
asphalts and similar heavy materi- 


als. Uses no atomizing air, but 
simply “flows” the material under 
air pressure from a pressure mate- 
rial tank. 

It is used as a sealer gun for ap- 
plication of material around mould- 
ings and crevices on automobile 
bodies, refrigerators and the like. 
Can also be used to lay a heavy 
stripe of paint where spray applica- 
tion would be impossible. The No. 
12 gun can be furnished with noz- 
zles which will lay a heavy line from 
%-inch to 6 inches in width. 

Air pressure on tank varies with 
the viscosity of material and length 
of hose used. For sealing materials 
in ordinary use with 15 to 20 feet of 
'2-inch material hose the recom- 
mended air pressure is from 15 to 
20 pounds. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this gun is the almost straight pas- 
sage from material inlet to the noz- 
zle. Thus the possibility of clog- 
ging is reduced to a minimum. Noz- 
zle can be swiveled in any desired 
direction. Material connection is 
standard %-inch pipe thread. Noz- 
zles for this gun are %, % and *%- 
inch round. 


Trailer Showroom to Demonstrate Lacquer Products at Consumers’ Plants 


O DEMONSTRATE its industrial 
lacquers and synthetic coatings 
at various consumers’ plants Roxa- 
lin Flexible Lacquer Co. Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has constructed and 
equipped an _ especially designed 
trailer—a salesroom on wheels — 
which is now about to go on tour. 
The trailer, shown in an accom- 
panying illustration, is known as the 
Roxalin Trail Blazer. It is 22 feet 
long, attractively finished in two 
shades of blue and aluminum, and 
is provided with heating and _ air- 
conditioning equipment. It is fur- 
nished with specially lighted show 
cases and cork lined panels for dis- 
play purposes. A table and seating 
facilities for several persons are pro- 
vided. 

More than 200 parts and as- 
sembled products, actually in com- 
mercial production, are on display. 
All are finished with Roxalin coat- 
ings designed to give high resistance 
to chemical and physical abuse. 
Basic materials upon which finishes 


are shown include metals, wood, 
rubber, textiles, leather and paper. 

Among the displays of interest to 
manufacturers of metal products is 
included clear coated metal foil, por- 
tions of which have been complete- 
ly eaten away by nitric acid without 
damaging the lacquer film. Steel 
tubes finished with this material are 
shown to withstand hard blows 
against each other without chipping, 
flaking or peeling. 

The ability of certain types of fin- 
ishes to withstand blanking and 
forming operations is shown in 
many interesting cases. Among the 
special finishes is one which is said 
to resist all plating solutions, in- 
cluding chromium. It can also be 
buffed without “drag”. Another is 
an easily controlled synthetic 
wrinkle finish which is said to be 
fined grained, highly resistant to 
perspiration and free from “fatty” 
edges. 

Two of the company’s products 
are combined to produce an inter- 
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esting finish on zine and aluminum 
base die castings. The first coat, 
which dries in lacquer time, is fol- 
lowed immediately by the second 
coat, the wrinkle finish mentioned 
above. The combination is then 
baked for an hour at 275 degrees 
Fahr. New fashions in finishing, 
resulting from original stencil ap- 
plications and two-tone work done 
with only one baking, are thus dem- 
onstrated. 

Applications of flexible finishes to 
non-metals are also displayed. One 
application, for instance, is illus- 
trated by textiles which have been 
printed with finishes without stiff- 
ness; others by galoshes and rubber 
products coated with flexible lac- 
quers and by rubber and textile- 
covered cable, the latter to resist 
army and navy specifications, to re- 
sist high heat, moisture and hot oil. 
They are said to possess high di- 
electric strength. 











Co-operation in Foundry Is 


Means for Reducing Costs 


TTRACTING an _ attendance 

close to 400, the first New 

England regional foundry con- 
ference held at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., April 9-10, proved to be one 
of the most successful metal trades 
events ever held in the district. The 
conference was arranged under joint 
sponsorship of the New England 
Foundrymen’s association and Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, but 
other technical groups co-operated 
in a program covering all branches 
of the foundry industry from pat- 
tern designing to machining. 

The program included a good va- 
riety of technical papers, several 
laboratory visits and practical dem- 
onstrations of foundry operations. 
Engineers and metallurgists, as well 
as foundrymen, took an active part 
in discussions. R. F. Harrington, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co., Boston, head- 
ed the committee on arrangements. 


Patterns Made in Sections 


Pointing out the value of flexibili- 
ty in pattern equipment, E. M. Phil- 
lips, turbine department engineer, 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., 
stated that for turbine castings pat- 
terns are designed in sections. By 
designing patterns in this manner, 
Mr. Phillips declared it was possible 
to change any given part without 
greatly changing a pattern as a 
whole; this minimizes costs and is 
an aid in peak production periods. 
The designer should consult with 
the foundry and pattern shop to at- 
tain best results, this procedure 
often reducing machining operations 
on the finished casting. 

In the design of some patterns, 
it is necessary to designate the type 
of iron to be poured. Mr. Phillips 
illustrated this by indicating some 
cast irons with alloys of scrap mix- 
ture for higher strength material. 
Turbine castings also must be 
planned to withstand internal pres- 
sures and temperatures. Tempera- 
ture control in pouring and accu- 
racy in the use of sand and other 
materials also is important. 

Dean Smalley, engineering de- 
partment, General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass., cited examples of re- 
ductions in costs by advantageous 
changes in pattern design through 
co-operation between pattern shop 
and foundry. Savings of $20,000 an- 
nually are attained by one foundry 
through such co-operation. 

Charles F. Miller, Fairmont Foun- 
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dry, Woonsocket, R. I., declared the 
great variety of castings makes 
such inter-departmental collabora- 
tion imperative. E. L. Bartholomew, 
metallurgist, United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp., Beverly, Mass., contend- 
ed the possibilities in heat treating 
and metallurgy in gray iron produc- 
tion had hardly been touched, both 
having lagged far behind progress 
in steel. For reduction of weight 
and greater strength, the metallur- 
gist should be consulted in the de- 
sign of patterns. 

Around the subject of high-ten- 
sile cast iron, a warm debate devel- 
oped. E. H. Ballard, General Elec- 
tric Co., Lynn, Mass., stated that 
while iron foundries are able to 
produce 100,000-pound strength cast- 
ings, progress has lagged behind 
steel, aluminum and other mate- 
rials. The question of such high 
tensile iron being commercially de- 
sirable at this time was debated. 

V. T. Malcolm, metallurgist, Chap- 
man Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., contributed a paper on steel 
casting design in which he declared 
that high-test iron requires detailed 
care in designing patterns. He 
agreed with Mr. Harrington that 
while high-test iron has a place 
commercially and is available, 
foundrymen should be cautious 
in developing the material 
on a production basis. The matter 
of wear was stressed by several. 
Some irons of less tensile strength 
show better wear for certain spe- 
cific uses. Presence of graphite is 
a factor, several agreed. Competi- 
tion with rolled plates, welding and 
reduction in number of iron alloys 
also entered the discussion. 


Discusses Bronze Castings 


H. J. Roast, vice president, Canad- 
ian Bronze Co. Ltd., Montreal, dis- 
cussing pattern design for bronze 
castings also stressed co-operation 
between all foundry departments 
and the importance of the choice of 
alloys for special uses. Corrosion 
and economic factors which may 
force the use of inferior metals 
likewise were discussed. 

In cupola operation the smallest 
diameter to fulfill requirements is 
desirable, according to D. J. Reese, 
foundry engineer, development and 
research division; International Nick- 
el .Co.. Ine., New York. However, 
in view of 2000 cupola installations 
in the country annually, future needs 
should be considered, four to five 


years being a minimum in planning 
new installations. 

Accessory equipment, especially 
the blower, is important; also con. 
trol of the amount of air in the 
cupola. For every ton of materia] 
utilized, Mr. Reese claimed an ap- 
proximate amount of air goes up 
the cupola. While not thinking of 
air in terms of dollars, he declared 
it imperative to know how much air 
a foundry is using. A 20 per cent 
air loss is frequent and in some 
plants it is sometimes over 50 per 
cent. Measuring equipment is part- 
ly nullified, however, by leaky con- 
nections and inferior piping. The 
pressure gage too often is not given 
the attention deserved. 

Size of coke in relation to diame. 
ter of cupola is another factor. Gen- 
erally speaking, he said, the proper 
size relationship would be _ one. 
twelfth of the diameter. Ideal size 
scrap is approximately 30 per cent 
of the cupola diameter. In addition 
to the size of the material, its weight 
should also be considered. A cupola 
as a heat generating unit, rather 
than a melting unit also is advocat- 
ed. Temperature and moisture in 
the air is given too little attention, 
water in the air accounting in part 
for variable performance. 


Reviews Cast Iron Tests 


Prof. J. M. Lessels, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, outlined a 
series of results in the testing of 
cast iron which was followed by a 
laboratory visitation and demonstra- 
tion at the institute. Sand control 
and testing, covering molding sand 
properties and control at atmos- 
pheric and elevated temperatures 
was reviewed by W. G. Reichert, 
metallurgical engineer, Singer Mfg. 
Co., Elizabethport, N. J. Various 
techniques used in foundry sand 
testing were discussed by E. E. 
Woodliff, research engineer, Harry 
W. Dietert Co., Detroit. 

Micro examination of cast metals, 
transverse tests of cast iron and 
tensile tests of cast iron were dem- 
onstrated in the metals processing 
laboratories. Other demonstrations 
included tensile strength tests of 
rolled steel, worked nonferrous met- 
als and cast nonferrous metals; com- 
pression tests of low carbon steel 
and cast iron and fractures of duc- 
tile and brittle types; bend tests 
of cast steel; crystallization experi- 
ments; and photoelasticity and fa- 
tigue demonstrations. 

D. M. Avey, secretary-treasurer, 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
Chicago; M. Saunders Jr., president, 
New England Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation; Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and Merwin Horn, pho- 
tographic service of the institute 
spoke at the dinner meeting. 
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Here is a truthful and comprehensive explanation 
of the different processes of galvanizing with an in- 
teresting sketch of the history of zine coatings... 
A book every buyer of galvanizing will want for 


his desk. It is free for the asking. No obligation. 


AMERICAN HOT DIP GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


AMERICAN BANK BUILDING « PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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Builder Saves Space by Mounting 


Flexible Coupling on Flywheel 


RDINARILY the use of a flex- 
Oi coupling requires addi- 

tional space or length on the 
shaft. In the installation shown in 
the accompanying illustration this 
distance was decreased about 10 
inches by special construction with 
a corresponding saving in frame 
and length of shaft where space is 
an important item. In many cases of 
compact installations a_ similar 
method of application would have 
corresponding advantages. 

In this case the flange half of the 
flexible coupling is bolted on the in- 
side of the flywheel of a diesel en- 
gine driving a 12-yard walking ex- 
cavator. As a result the extreme out- 
side end of the coupling is only 6 
inches from the face of the flywheel 


thus permitting a reduction of 10 
inches in shaft length, which is most 
desirable in this type of equipment. 
The coupling is connected to the 
large clutch shown in the lower 
right-hand corner of the illustration. 

This coupling has removable jaws. 
On the hub end of the coupling the 
jaw ring is held in place by six cap- 
screws and driven by six 1%%-inch 
nickel steel dowel pins. By remov- 
ing the capscrews the jaw ring is 
drawn back over the hub of the 
coupling and the engine is free to 


Sprnnie re the Lovejoy L-R flexible 
coupling with removable jaws to 
the flywheel saved 10 inches of shaft 
length on this installation of a 
Fairbanks-Morse diesel driving a 
Bucyrus-Monighan excavator 
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revolve independently for setting, 
timing, etc. The coupling transmits 
324,000 inch-pounds at 270 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

The individual load cushions or 
flexible elements float freely be 
tween jaws and are held in position 
by hub and removable spiral spring 
retainers. These load _ cushions, 
which prevent metal-to-metal con- 
tact between the jaws, are easily re 
moved and replaced in a few min- 
utes when necessary. A_ standard 
brakelining material called Metal- 
flex, which is vulcanized under pres: 
sure and designed for heavy flue 
tuating loads, is used as the load 
cushion. 


+ * ¢ 


Switch and panel cabinets are not 
intended for storage or to take the 
place of a locker. 


¢ ¢ ° 


In building a support for a line- 
shaft, some green timbers were used. 
Later as the timbers dried out the 
entire installation was thrown out 
of line. 


° ¢ ° 


If motors or other equipment re- 
moved from service are worth keep: 
ing they are worth protecting from 
dust and moisture so that they can 
be quickly put in service again with- 
out going into the shop for over- 
hauling. 


7 ¢ ° 


In estimating compressor require- 
ments consider both maximum and 
minimum demands. A large com- 
pressor cannot be operated econom- 
ically for ordinary overtime de- 
mands. One plant found it econom- 
ical to install an auxiliary 6 x 6 
inch compressor driven by a 7%- 
horsepower motor for such supple- 
mentary service instead of using the 
large compressor driven by a 50- 
horsepower synchronous’ motor. 
Sometimes a unit supplanted be- 
cause it is too small may be retained 
for such service. 
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@ A heavy machinery manufac- 
turer, when designing a final 
drive selected a rolier chain with 
a 120,000 Ib. 


This seemed to him to be the 


ultimate strength. 


proper chain to combine with the 
transmission. 


On analysis of the problem, 
however, the Rex Engineers 
showed that a Rex Chain, hav- 
ing 180,000 lb. ultimate strength, 
made of special alloy steels, was 
necessary to handle the power 
load—and without over-chaining. 


te 


*Combining the Ability 
to Analyze with the Skill to Apply... 


It was decided to make trial 
units on the latter basis and send 
them into the field. These have 
proved to be completely satis- 
The Rex Engineers’ 


recommendation became the 


factory. 


standard specification. 


A major part of the function of 


the Rex Chain Engineers work- 
ing with your designers and engi- 
neers is in the analysis of chain 
drive problems. Their wide ex- 
perience enables them to apply 


chains that meet field conditions. 





A brief, new folder tells 
why Rex Chabelco provides 
a new type of service on 
many jobs. Send today for 
your copy. 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
1660 West Bruce Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Drive and Conveyor Chains 
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Jig Boring Machine— 


Cleveland Universal Jig Co., 
13404 St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, 
has recently designed and built a 
new precision jig boring machine. 
The machine incorporates a substan- 
tial base, a table of ample size, rigid 
uprights for carrying the crossrail, 
a crossrail and spindle saddle. Base 
is of box type design ribbed to elim- 
inate vibration and provided with 
one flat and one V-way on which 
the table travels. Table longitu- 
dinal screw is fitted with a 6-inch 
dial graduated to thousands of an 
inch, and to facilitate closer settings 
this dial is equipped with a vernier. 
Accuracy of settings made with the 
dial and vernier are governed by 
the accuracy of the screw itself. To 
provide further accuracy a vernier 
slide runs the entire length of the 
table and by means of this slide it 
is possible to make settings with 
great accuracy so that holes spaced 
by means of this vernier will be 
within a small fraction of a thou- 
sandth of an inch to the predeter- 
mined dimension. Table screw is 
driven by a *%-horsepower motor 
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Precision jig boring ma- 

chine newly designed by 

Cleveland Universal Jig 
Co. 


and table movement is controlled by 
a conveniently located switch. Cross- 
rail is fitted with a traverse screw 
provided with a micrometer dial 
fitted with a vernier, while also a 
vernier slide is provided to facili- 
tate making correct cross settings. 


New Covel No. 5 sur 
face grinder which op- 
erates at a table speed 
ranging from 10 to 90 
feet per minute 





Spindle saddle is fed across the 
crossrail by a %-horsepower motor 
provided with a push button con- 
trol, and hand control wheels also 
are provided for table, saddle and 
spindle movements. Spindle is 
driven by a 7%-horsepower variable 
speed motor through a shaft at the 
side of the left-hand housing 
through the crossrail shaft to the 
spindle housing shaft. Power is 
transmitted to the spindle through 
four V-belts at high speed, lower 
speeds being transmitted through 
worm gears. Spindle is of alloy 
steel operating in precision ball 
bearings. 


¢ . e 


Surface Grinder— 


Covel Mfg. Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has recently placed on the 
market its new No. 5 surface grind- 
er. Table speed on this machine 
varies from 10 to 90 feet per min- 
ute. The cartridge-type direct mo- 
tor-driven spindle runs in precision 
ball bearings. It is supported by 
a heavy head to eliminate vibration. 
Spindle and rotor are balanced as a 
unit, and a double-elevating screw 
mechanism affords extreme ac 
curacy in vertical movement of the 
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AND noW! 


The “NoOPIlug”™ Conticllr 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 





AGAIN BAKER SETS THE PACE WITH A 4-STAR FEATURE 


The biggest slice of the repair and maintenance dollar on elec- 

THE “NoPlug”  cricindustri i 
, oO ug tric industrial trucks has always been traceable to the ability 
of truck-operators to shift instantly from full-speed-forward 


CONTROLLER .. to full-speed-reverse (and vice versa)—a constant temptation 


<egliends peitibee exe and a constant threat to motors and driving mechanisms. 


Ree: ae ares “PLUGGING” ELIMINATED 


mechanism 
*°° prevents vie i With the Baker “NoPlug” Controller, “plugging” is im- 
pairs geunannanis chien possible . . . careful operation COMPULSORY. When the 


teries, tires and entire 
running gear “NoPlug” is thrown from forward to reverse (or vice versa), 


¢ © minimizes repair and nothing happens... no power is applied. The operator 
maintenance costs must bring the truck to an almost complete stop before 
eeeis standard on all power takes effect in the opposite direction. A definite 
new Baker Trucks ; ‘ : ‘ ; p 
interval in first speed is compulsory, insuring most effective 
and and efficient use of current and insuring faster get-away. 
¢¢¢ can be installed on all | : 
Bakers nowinservice. LOWER MAINTENANCE COST ASSURED 








Only Baker Trucks give you the protection of 
“NoPlug” Control. In combination with 
the Baker Duplex Compensating Suspen- 
sion, (also exclusive), which cushions 
shock and eliminates strain between 


axles and frame, the “NoPlug” 
For complete details write, wire or phone 


BAKER OWNERS 
PLEASE NOTE: 


The demand for “‘No- 
Plug’ Controllers for 
replacement use is al- 
ready taxing our pro- 
duction capacity. Or- 
ders are being filled 
strictly on a first-come, 
first-served basis. To 
avoid delay and dis- 
appointment later we 
recommend early action. 


puts Baker Trucks far out in front 
in durability, low maintenance 
cost and uninterrupted operation. 
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BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION ‘| way to handle | 


of THE BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY material is NOT 
2167 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio \to HANDIe it) 
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grinding wheel, it is claimed. Ele- 
vating screws and nuts as well as 
vertical slides are completely en- 
closed by telescoping guards to pro- 
tect against abrasive dust. Controls 
are easily reached from the operat- 
ing position, the elevating hand- 
wheel being placed at the working 
level of machine at the operator’s 
right. Ball bearing throttle valve 
expedites changes in table speed, 
and the hydraulic pump is V-belt 
driven by a 2-horsepower motor. The 
wheel-truing device, which is op- 
tional, can be built into the) head. 
Power may be stopped quickly by 
push buttons at the _ operator’s 
fingertips, and the relief valve in 
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the hydraulic system automatically 
stops feed should work become 
jammed. 


+ ¢ + 


Resilient-Mounted Motors— 


Wagner Electric Corp., 6391 Ply- 
mouth avenue, St. Louis, has recent- 
ly placed on the market a new small 
capacity line of annular-type res- 
ilient-mounted motors. These mo- 
tors are available in sizes ranging 
from % to 1 horsepower. Annual 
resilient mountings are now avail- 
able on repulsion - start - induction, 
split-phase, capacitor and polyphase 
types of Wagner motors. Motor base 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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PERKINS MAN COOLERS, 
recognized as the most efficient 
appliance for bringing comfort to 
workers in hot places, are proving 
a vital factor in production. They 
are keeping men comfortably at 
work in the hottest places, reducing 
labor speeding _pro- 
duction, 


Made in OSCILLATING and 
STATIONARY types, (both port- 
able). 


turnover, 


is made of rolled sheet steel and is 
shaped in the form of a cradle for 
supporting the motor. Large rings 
of rubber which support the motor 
are vulcanized to inner and outer 
steel rings, affording padded resist- 
ance against vibration. The motor 
is locked into place in cradle-arms 
by means of latches and latch-nuts, 
and the motor can easily be removed 





Resilient mounting is a feature of 
the new line of motors recently in- 
troduced by Wagner Electric Corp. 


from the base by loosening the 
latch-nuts and removing the latches. 
These motors are also available with 
belt-tightener bases. They are so 
designed that the belt tension in- 
creases with the load, preventing 
belt slippage and reducing belt and 
bearing wear. 


S o + 
Flexible Coupling— 


Henry Engineering Co., 7401 San- 
gamon street, Chicago, has recently 
announced a new line of flexible 
couplings molded of soft live rubber 
to absorb shock and vibration. Flat 
spots are molded into the ends of the 
couplings to fit securely over flats 
of shafts, thus eliminating set 





Henry flexible couplings molded of 
live rubber are built to fit over flat 
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PERKINS & SON, Inc 





spots on the shaft 
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screws. Elimination of metal parts 
gives full flexibility throughout the 
entire length of the coupling, accord- 
ing to claims. The light weight of 
these couplings will not throw small 
rotors out of balance. Endwise 
movement for allowing rotors to find 
their correct centers can be con- 
trolled by lengths of flats on shafts 
or by depths of pockets in the coup- 
ling. Sizes of couplings range from 
1% to 4% inches. 
¢ ¢ S 


Gas Booster— 


Lammert & Mann Co., 221 North 
Wood street, Chicago, has developed 
a new type air-cooled gas booster 
designed for heavy duty continuous 
work. A special compensator pro- 
vides for steady pressure at high 
or low load. When the discharge of 
the compressor is reduced, the mo- 
tor is automatically unloaded pro- 





Designed by Lammert & Mann for 
continuous heavy duty operation, 
this gas booster is air cooled 


portionately which reduces power 
cost. This booster is adapted for 
portable use since no foundation is 
required. Forced-feed lubrication is 
used, and the booster is furnished 
with a separator that separates oil 
from the gas. 


+ ° ¢ 
Grips— 
Smith Devices, 2245 North 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, has re- 


cently placed on the market three 
new types of grips. The first is a 
heavy duty forging grip designed 
for holding heavy pieces of steel 
under the hammer and _ similar 
uses. The jaws are controlled by a 
worm mechanism which enables 
the operator to stand some distance 
back of the furnace. The grip is 
suspended from a chain and is so 
balanced that the energy required 
to operate it is ata minimum. The 
second device, which is a light type 
forging grip, is operated on the 
same principle as the heavy duty 
type. It has an extended tube han- 
dle, with handles at right angles so 
the operator has perfect control 


under practically all conditions. It 
has proven very difficult to jar a 
piece of steel loose from the grip 
of this device. Both light and heavy 
duty type grips are made of alloy 
steel to withstand considerable 
strain. The third type of grip is so 
designed that the grip may be land- 
ed on a load or taken off with a 
crane without the operator actually 
touching the device. A chain or 
small rod is provided for pulling the 
latch which releases or locks the 
jaws. The grip is adjustable to take 
a large range of sizes. The grip 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion has a range of sizes from 1% 
to 20 inches and is shown in a closed 


THE LOCOMOTIVE 
TRANSMISSIG 














ORIGINATED BY 


WHITCOMB 


@ An important part of a locomotive is the transmission. It gears the power to the load, 


and must be strong enough to carry the full engine torque at rated speeds. 





@ The standard Whitcomb, selective-gear type transmission, providing four speeds in 
either direction, was originally designed by The Whitcomb Company, and has been accepted 
as the standard design for all heavy-duty, internal-combustion locomotives. It delivers 


a larger proportion of the engine power to the rails and contributes to economical operation: 


@ In larger sizes, the gears are constantly in mesh. Engagement is effected by stepped 
jaws in the faces of gear hubs. All gears, sprockets and shafting are alloy steel. The heavy- 
duty roller chains are made of alloy steel. Shims in journal boxes provide for take-up. 


Bearings are heavy-duty ball or roller type. 
A SIZE AND TYPE TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


Gasoline or Diesel Mechanical Drive Gasoline or Diesel Electric Drive 
Electric Storage Battery 

Electric Trolley Combination Trolley—Storage Battery 

Whitcomb Engineers will survey your requirements and estimate the savings you can make 


by investing in Whitcomb equipment. 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Plant at Rochelle, Illinois. All sales made by The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Paschall Station Post Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES 





Grip designed by Smith Devices 
which is operated by the craneman 
without aid from men on the floor 
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position ready for picking up a thin 
piece of metal. 
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Ball Bearings— 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has recently introduced a 
new bearing built primarily for use 
in high-speed grinding equipment 
where shaft speeds range from 5000 
to 40,000 revolutions per minute. 
This bearing, to be known as the X 
Type, is furnished in nine sizes rang- 
ing from 12 to 45 millimeters bore. 
Permissible tolerances on _ these 
bearings are 0.0001-inch on the bore 


and 0.0002-inch on the outside diam- 
eter. The bearings are preloaded 
at the time of assembly and sup- 
plied with light retainers, which are 
claimed to be the most satisfactory 
in high speed service. 


+ ° ¢ 


Gage Blocks— 

Johansson Division, Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., announces the 
introduction of a new No. 2 set of 
precision gage blocks at a price 
somewhat less than the cost of the 
present No. 2 sets. The new set is 
the same as the present set with 
the exception of four accessory 
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PUNCHES — SHEARS 
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ANGLE BENDERS — ANGLE PLANERS 
PLATE PLANERS — BENDING ROLLS 


STRAIGHTENING ROLLS 
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MACHINES — PRESSES 


THOMAS SPACING MACHINE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











jtems—two jaws and two adjustable 
holders. Blocks are of B, A and AA 
qualities, accurate to within plus or 
minus eight, four and two millionths 
of an inch. The 35 blocks compris. 
ing the new set provide 80,000 dif. 
ferent size measurements in steps of 
1/10,000-inch. 
° ° S 


Steel Union— 


Rockwood Sprinkler Co., 38 Har. 
low street, Worcester, Mass., has re. 
cently introduced a _ new high 
strength steel union recommended 
for operation in pipe lines under 600 
pounds working steam pressure, 
2000 pounds hydrostatic pressure or 
900 degrees Fahr. The new union, 
which is to be known as Dualsteel, 
possesses greater tensile strength, 
hardness and resistance to corro- 





Rockwood dualsteel union designed 
for operation in pipelines under ex- 
treme conditions 


sion, according to its makers. The 
union is completely Parkerized, in- 
cluding all the threaded areas, and 
sells off the standard black list. 
Sizes from % to 2-inch are avail- 
able. 

” + - 


Polishing and Buffing Lathes— 


Wm.. V. Robinson Co., Owosso, 
Mich., is introducing a new line of 








Robinson polishing and _ buffing 
lathe built for continuous heavy 
duty service 
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polishing and buffing lathes. These 
machines are built for heavy duty, 
hard continuous service, and are 
equipped with extra heavy spindles 
and large dust sealed ball bearings. 
The two spindles are independent 
put are connected together and are 
driven by one motor. With this ar- 
rangement it is relatively easy to 
change the V-belts by separating 
the spindles. The lathe is designed 
with sufficient overhang to clear the 
operator’s feet and the spindles are 
out far enough from the base so that 
large or bulky pieces may be buffed 
or polished without interference 
from the machine itself. 


+ o o 
Welding Attachment— 


Acme Electric Welder Co., 5621 
Pacific boulevard, Huntington Park, 
Calif., has recently announced a new 
and improved Tee-welding attach- 
ment for spot welding machines. 
The machine is now supplied on 
special order to fit spot welder horns 
that are 2% or 2% inches in diam- 
eter. The height stop is now cad- 





Acme Electric Welder Co. announces 
an improved Tee-welding attach- 
ment for spot welders 


mium plated and the leg on the 
height stop is now made of bronze. 
The striker plate for the cam was 
formerly made of hardened steel in 
square shape retained in position by 
four screws. This is now made in 
the shape of a circular hardened 
steel disc, which can be revolved as 
wear takes places and also reversed, 
providing for almost indefinite life. 
+ . * 


Electric Pliers— 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
1934 Park avenue, Sycamore, IIL. 





Large pipe and other heavy mate- 

Trials are sweated or soldered in 

this oversize model heated jaw 
pliers 
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Heads to 600 ft. 


has developed a new No. 10 electric 
pliers with heated jaws designed for 
soldering lugs up to 1050 amperes 
or sweating pipe fittings up to 2% 
inches in diameter under continuous 
cperation. When used only inter- 
mittently, the No. 10 pliers will han- 
dle pipe or fittings up to 4 inches 
in diameter. Advantages of these 
pliers over other soldering tools, ac- 
cording to the company, are that 
they sweat joints without unsweat- 
ing adjacent connections, hold work 
firmly while soldering, heat the 
work evenly from both sides and 
eliminate open flame hazards. Line 
current from which this tool op- 
erates is reduced to a harmless low 


voltage to minimize danger from 
electric shock to the operator. 


° ° . 


Dust Collector— 


Jabez Burns & Sons Inc., eleventh 
avenue and forty-third street, New 
York, has recently placed on the 
market a new dust collector known 
as the Keenan cyclone. The unit 
has been designed for collecting in- 
dustrial dust with a minimum of 
back pressure and power loss. Dust 
is removed from the air by whirling 
the air stream in a cylinder having a 
tangential inlet and a central out- 
let at the top. The cyclones may be 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF PUMPS _ 
e+ a size > and type for every job 





Split-casing 
Centrifugal Pump 
Ciigaipiine to 3000 g.p.m. Heads to 575 ft. 


Duplex Steam Pump 
Capacities to 420 g.p. m. 
Pressures to 350 Ib./sq. in. 





Rotary Pump 
Capacities fo 2500 g.p.m. 
Viscosities to 500,000 S.S.U. 





Turbine rn 
Well Pump 

Capacities to 
6900 g.p.m. 
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Monobloc Centrifugal Pump... Capacities 
to 1100 g.p.m. Heads to 280 ft. 





Triplex Power Pump... Capacities fo 
50 g.p.m. Pressures to 250 Ib./sq. in. 





Freflo 
Centrifugal Pump for liquids containing solids 
Capacities to 7500 g.p.m. Heads to 135 Ft. 


HESE pumps are representative of a comprehen- 

sive line... from which the proper selection to 
meet any individual condition can be made, with- 
out prejudice cr compromise. 

Every unit is expertly engineered, embodying 
modern features proved in service... 
exacting standards. 


There is a Worthington Dealer 
or District Office near you 
@ Literature available 


and is built to 
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vides for use of either 150 or 200- 
watt bulbs at maximum efficiency. 


built in any size, depending on the 
service for which the consumer in- 


tends the unit. 
¢ o ¢ 
7 a 


Disk Grinder— 
Industrial Reflector— 

Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., 370 
West 15 street, New York, has recent- 
ly placed on the market a new disk 
grinder which operates at 1750 revo- 
lutions per minute and carries a 12- 
inch disk. Standard equipment on 
this new machine includes’. the 
12-inch disk faced with No. 50 
Aloxite cloth, a hinged table, a 10- 
foot length of extension cord and 
plug. The motor is a 1/3-horse 
power enclosed unit equipped with 


Day-Brite Reflector Co., 5401 Bul- 
wer avenue, St. Louis, has recently 
introduced a new industrial reflector 
to be known as the “Super-Lume.” 
These reflectors are available in 
sizes to fit incandescent lamps of 
varying wattage or mercury vapor 
lamps. Models for stack illumina- 
tion, ceiling reflection or standard 
outlet box installations are availab'e. 
Adjustable straps on one model pro- 


EQUIP/MENT 


THE AMERICAN 
OPEN JOINT STOVE CHECKER 
FOR BLAST FURNACE STOVES 


Present trends toward larger 
blast furnace capacity demand 
additional stove capacity or in- 


creased efficiency of existing stoves. 





American Open Joint Stove 
Checkers, replacing conventional 
checker brick have proved their 
ability to furnish sufficient heating 
surface for the 1,000 Ton Blast 


Furnace with three instead of four 


stoves operating. 


Material saving in gas plus the 
capital investment saved in one 
entire stove and its auxiliary equip- 
ment warrants immediate investi- 
gation of American Open Joint 
Stove Checkers for your blast 
furnaces. 





WILLIAM M.BAILEY COM PANY 
Cuginees 


MAGEE BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


European Agents—Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. Ltd. Stockton-on-Tees, England 


ball bearings. The grinder is avail. 
able for operation on any specified 
voltage and 50 or 60 cycles. The 
table is 8 by 12 inches and is mount- 
ed on a pair of swivel sockets for 
setting square or at an angle with 





Chelsea 12-inch disk grinder which 
operates at a speed of 1750 revolu- 
tions per minute 


the face of the disk. Separate disks 
and tables are available to convert 
the machine to a double-disk unit. 


° + o 
Metal Clad Switchgear— 


Delta-Star Electric Co., 2400 Block, 
Fulton street, Chicago, has recently 
completed a new 50,000 kilovolt-am- 
pere metal clad switchgear in which 
the oil circuit breaker can be com- 
pletely disconnected from the bus 
and line, removed and replaced if 
desired by a similar breaker. The 





breaker 


Removing the oil circuit 
from one of the new Delta Star 
metalclad switchgears 


lifting and lowering device in the 
stationary element is a_ self-con- 
tained mechanism which automat- 
ically places the oil circuit breaker 
in correct position to engage both 
primary and _ secondary discon- 
nectors. 
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Open-Hearth Operators 


Discuss Problems 


(Concluded from Page 62) 
high-carbon rimmed bottom poured 
ingots. 

Various types of mold coatings 
are used in the steel industry. At 
one shop where salt dipping is prac- 
ticed, 100 pounds of this material 
is added after each drag of molds 
is treated. Another shop has been 
using this type of dip for 1% years, 
molds being treated at a tempera- 
ture of 500 degrees Fahr. At an- 
other shop both tar and graphite 
are employed for coating the molds 
when they are at a temperature 
ranging from 350 to 400 degrees 
Fahr. If the molds are hotter than 
this range they first are dipped in 
cold water and then coated. One 
open-hearth operator emphasized 
that the use of the tar spray with 
controlled temperature of molds 
gives the best results. He designated 
300 degrees Fahr. as the proper 
temperature for securing a hard 
baked finish. 

Mold coating at a Pennsylvania 
plant differs somewhat from prac- 
tice at other shops. Soot from the 
gas producers is mixed with mo- 
lasses in a ball mill and into this 
solution all molds are dipped. Re- 
sults with this coating are reported 
as highly satisfactory. One producer 
obtained a 6 per cent increase in 
yield as a result of using salt dip. 

Accidents are a form of economic 
waste which increase the cost of 
production stated a steel plant of- 
ficial in discussing safety and train- 
ing in the open-hearth. Progress in 
safety, he pointed out, depends on 
the company setting up a proced- 
ure and the responsibility for carry- 
ing out this procedure depends on 
management and leadership. 

In discussing methods used for 
weighing scrap buggies one steel- 
works executive mentioned that he 
was putting in a 10-bank adding 
machine for this purpose. The first 
two rows of Keys are to be used for 
recording the buggv number, the 
other two rows draft and those in 
between for recording the net 
weight. Striking the total will give 
the entire weight. 

In discussing the use of various 
metals in grain size control the 
speaker stated that it takes two 
times the quantity of zirconium to 
obtain the same grain size as alu- 
minum. In evaluating vanadium he 
stated that this element only has 
one-half the strength of aluminum 
for controlling the grain size. Other 
open-hearth operators felt that pig 
iron is not the controlling factor in 
grain size. It was brought out that 
time and deoxidation were the ele- 
ments of most importance in this 
connection. 
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Recognizes Need for 


Ore Concentration 


ores is widely practiced on the 

Mesabi range, and to a lesser 
extent on the Cuyuna. On the old 
ranges in Michigan, the need for 
concentration is just beginning to 
be recognized, and a study of pos- 
sible methods has only recently been 


= ENEFICIATION of low-grade 


started. These facts were brought 
out by T. B. Counselman, manager, 
Chicago industrial division, Dorr Co. 
Inc., Chicago, at the opening session 
of the Blast Furnace and Raw Ma- 
terials committee of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers which held its first 





PRECISION and STRENGTH 
for HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 


Smooth, quiet operation is as es- 
sential in large mill drives as in 
smaller machines. High speeds and 
heavy loads subject the drive units 
to stresses and shocks which are suc- 
cessfully withstood only if the drives 
are properly designed for such service 
and built to high standards of ac- 
curacy. 

The drives illustrated above are 
typical of the advanced engineering 
and precision manufacture of Farrel- 
Sykes Gear Units. The one at the 
left is a 4,000 H. P. drive for a 72" 
Four-High Reversing Cold Strip 
Finishing Mill and the unit at the 
right is a 1500H.P. drive for the 
reel of the same mill. Inset shows 
the 1500 H. P. reel drive with its 
cover removed. 


Both are single reduction units 


with cases of all-welded steel con- 
struction which have greater 
strength with less weight. The 
continuous tooth herringbone gears 
are accurately generated by the Sykes 
process. The gears are lubricated by 
built-in sprays and the bearings are 
flood lubricated, oil being supplied 
to both gears and bearings by a cen- 
tral lubricating system. The breath- 
ers mounted on the cover prevent 
oil contamination by trapping dirt 
and moisture. 

Farrel-Sykes Gears and Gear Units 
are made in any capacity up to 
10,000 H.P. for every type of in- 
dustrial service. They are engineered 
to fit the job. When you have a 
drive problem send for a Farrel en- 
gineer. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 





Company, Inc. 


110 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


322 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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joint meeting with the Open Hearth 
committee of the A.I.M.E. at Hotel 
Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala., April 
7-9. 

Over 150 members and guests of 
the Blast Furnace and Raw Mate- 
rials committee were registered. 
Plans now are being formulated for 
another joint meeting of the two 
committees in Buffalo next April at 
a date to be announced later. 

One feature is universal with Mes- 
abi range wash ores. The large 
lumps are invariably unaltered tac- 
onite. In general, everything over 6 
or 8 inches is screened out and sent 
to the lean ore dump. Of late years 
it has become necessary to crush 
the ore, generally to about 1 inch, 
to free sand grains trapped in vugs 
or recesses in the ore lumps. 

In considering the washing of iron 
ores, Mr. Counselman directed at- 
tention to the fact that the blast 
furnaces must be operated on a uni- 
form charge, with the same slag 
volume, same ratio of coke and 
limestone, etc. Therefore, the grade 
of ore shipped must be kept uni- 
form. 

Another factor of importance 
mentioned by the speaker is that 
the furnace does not want more 
than 10 per cent by weight of ma- 
terial finer than 100 mesh. Many 
of the “Merch” ores over-run this 
percentage. Therefore, the washed 
concentrates are kept down to about 


5 per cent minus 100 mesh, and 
blended with the fine “Merch” ores, 
to give the desired structure. 

As leaner ores have come to be 
treated, resort has been made to 
jigging. Jigging, he stated, is prac- 
ticed where there are lumps of 1% 
inches and smaller present which 
are too low grade to be shipped di- 
rect. Future trends in practice 
point to more jigging than at pres- 
ent. 

There is in operation today a mag- 
netic roasting furnace, treating ac- 
cumulated jig tailing on which the 
stripping, mining and most of the 
crushing costs have been written 
off. After magnetic roasting, he ex- 
plained, the high-grade lumps are 
picked out by magnetic drum cob- 
bers, and magnetic logwashers. An 
average weight recovery of about 
60 per cent has been obtained on 
material previously discarded as jig 
tailing and put on the lean ore 
dump. 


Sintering Costs Are Higher 


Mr. Counselman stated that sin- 
tering at the head of the lakes is 
much more expensive than at the 
blast furnace, and can only be jus- 
tified by freight savings, or by con- 
verting an ore which is unsalable 
because of low natural iron, to a 
marketable product. 

At the Evergreen mine there is 
probably the largest sintering ma- 











Handle Mare and Bic ger loads 





With wages, materials, transporta- 
tion—every item affecting produc- 
tion costs steadily going higher— 
it’s time to consider the efficiency of 
your industrial trucks. 


Your trucks will have more power, 


carry heavier loads, haul more 
materials when Ready - Power 
equipped. 25% to 50% increased 


handling capacity are frequent. 
Any electric industrial truck—old or 
new—can be equipped. 
literature. 


Send for 





3836 GRAND RIVER AVENUE .s. 
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chine in the country, it having a ca- 
pacity of 1500 tons per day. 


The speaker announced that an 
interesting operation is being car. 
ried out at this property. The ore 
is screened at about %-inch, and the 
fines sintered for the dual purpose 
of eliminating water, both free and 
combined, and for agglomerating 
the fine particles. The oversize of 
the *%-inch screens, still contains 
considerable moisture. It is loaded 
into cars simultaneously with the 
red hot sinter, the heat from which 
eliminates a large part of the mois- 
ture from the oversize and gives a 
product of suitable shipping grade. 

In speaking on “Ore Mining on 
Red Mountain,” T. C. DeSollar, su- 
perintendent of mines, Woodward 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., men. 
tioned that an estimate of 1,500,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore still is avail- 
able for mining in Alabama and 
that only 200,000,000 tons of ore has 
been mined in the state in the past 
77 years. 

An abstract of a paper on “Raw 
Coal in Blast Furnaces” by W. T. 
Allan, chief chemist, Shotts Iron Co. 
Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland, was pre. 
sented by Ralph Sweetser, New 
York. Coal-smelted pig iron differs 
from coke-smelted iron. The tarry 
vapors, the speaker explained, im- 
pregnate the ore during its descent 
of the furnace shaft, condense upon 
the surface and within the pores of 
the ore and later, as the ore reaches 
the hotter regions of the furnace, 
the deposited tar is subjected to dis- 
tillation, leaving a residue of coke 
upon and within the ore. 

The stockline level of a coal-fired 
stack varies from 12 to 14 feet and 
with normal driving the stock des- 
cends at the rate of 1 foot per hour. 
The furnace usually is cast at 8-hour 
intervals and the slag flushed three 
times between casts. 

Blast furnace practice in France 
is determined more or less by the 
character of the ores used. Some 
French ores are siliceous, others 
calcareous, and by proper burdening 
a self-fluxing mix can be used. This 
was the contention of F. Clerf, 
France, whose paper, “Blast Fur- 
nace Practice in France,” was pre- 
sented by W. A. Haven, vice presi- 
dent, Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land. 

The minette ores in the western 
part of Lorraine, the speaker ex- 
plained, are of two classes—siliceous 
and calcareous. In the furnace these 
ores are classed as those which ex- 
plode when heated rapidly and those 
that do not explode. Smelting re- 
sults in the production of a large 
amount of flue dust which builds up 
on the bosh. A method of overcom- 
ing this is to put in a second row of 
tuyeres to melt away the scaffold and 
permit the stock to move regularly. 
One modern plant in France has in- 
stalled three rows of tuyeres. 
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MATTRIALS ED 
PAN DILING 


Push Crane and Hoist 
Used for Pickling Work 


(Concluded from Page 48) 
more, the trolley has_ reaction 
wheels mounted in a_ horizontal 
plane and bearing against the edge 
of the runway. 

Material to be pickled is trans- 
ported to the pickling tanks in spe- 
cial cradles on 4-wheel floor trucks, 
which run in depressed tracks in 
the floor, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
cradle is then picked up by the hoist 
and the latter with its load is pro- 
pelled by the operator to a position 
over the first tank, into which the 
cradle is lowered. The operator has 
control, within easy arm reach, of 
all movements of the hoist, and at 
the same time has a safe position 
outside the guard rail. 

The installations described in this 
article were made by Robert Abel 
Inc., materials handling engineer, 
Boston. 


* ° ¢ 


New Truck Facilitates 
Handling Wire in Coils 


SPECIAL wire coil handling 
truck is a recent development 
of the All Steel Welded Truck Corp., 
Rockford, Ill. The unit, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is 56 
inches long overall, 3% inches high 





This truck was designed to handle wire in 
coils. Mounted on two wheels, it can be 
used as a semilivz trailer or with lift jacks 


to top of platform, with a clearance 
of 1% inches. Other dimensions 
are: Height of front bar, 41 inches; 
width at wheels 30 inches, and width 
of loading platform- 15 — inches. 
Weight is approximately 140 pounds 
and capacity 2500 pounds. Wheels 
are 8 inches diameter, equipped 
with roller bearings, hardened axles 
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and grease fittings. The truck is 
designed for use as a_semilive 
trailer or in conjunction with lift 
jacks. 


British Societies Hold 
Joint Motor Symposium 


Meeting jointly in London, four- 
teen British scientific societies heard 
papers describing research in rela- 
tion to the motor vehicle. General 
problems and progress in this field 
were outlined by C. G. Williams, Di- 


rector of Research, I.A.E. Research 
Dept.; fuels and lubrication research 
was described by F. H. Garner, An- 
glo-American Oil Co.; and materials 
with special reference to steel were 
covered by T. Swinden, United Steel 
Cos. 

In the final paper, Mr. Swinden 
indicated the trend of development 
of steels for the more important 
parts of the car. The three sections 
have been published in pamphlet 
form and copies are available from 
the secretary of the Institution of 
Automobile Engineers, Watergate 
House, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 
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Name of Company____ 


Company Address___ 


Your Title 





We appreciate the fact that your Materials Handling 
Problem”* is distinctly different from that of your neigh- 
bor across the street. . . In fact, that’s the reason why we 
build 98 different standard LO-HED hoists. This wide 
range of capacities, speeds and types of hoists makes 
the odds 98 to 1 that a standard LO-HED will handle your 
material. And buying a standard hoist saves money. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2484 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete new catalog 
showing how to select a LO-HED hoist. 


Seer ine. 
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Other Products: A-E-CO Taylor Stokers, A-E-CO Hele-Shaw Pumps, 
Motors and Transmissions, A-E-CO Marine and Yacht Auxiliaries. 














Announce Program 


For Enamel Forum 


ORCELAIN ENAMEL §INSTI- 

TUTE announces the program 
for its forum to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., May 
9-7. This meeting, open to every- 
one in the porcelain enameling and 
related industries, has been ar- 
ranged to supplant previous forums 
and short courses. 


A committee consisting of F. E. 
Hodek Jr., General Porcelain Enam- 
eling & Mfg. Co., Chicago, chair- 
man; Dr. A. I. Andrews, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Prof. R. M. 
King, Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, O.; and J. E. Hansen, Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, prepared 
the program. 

In the forum, emphasis will be 
placed upon practical problems. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of technical 
papers, roundtable discussions will 
be held. The detailed program is as 
follows: 


Wednesday, May 5 
AFTERNOON 
“Review of Progress in the Industry,” by 
Emerson P. Poste, consulting engi- 
neer, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
“Some Fundamentals of Porcelain Enam- 
el,” by Prof. C. W. Parmelee, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Thursday, May 6 
MORNING 

“Symposium on Testing of Enamels,” by 
W. N. Harrison, national bureau of 
standards, Washington. 

“Design and Factors Affecting Hairlin- 
ing,” by E. C. Greenstreet, Standard 
Gas Equipment Corp., New York. 

“Reducing Enamel Ware Shipping 
Losses,” by Howard Wetter, Chicago & 
North Western railroad, Chicago. 

AFTERNOON 

“The Institute and the Enameler,” by 
E. L. Lasier, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

“Milling Practice,” by E. C. Aydelotte, 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Desplaines, 
Tl. 

“Enamel Shop Housekeeping,” by W. H. 
Pfeiffer, Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, O. 
“Factors Which Affect Efficiency of the 
Spraying Operation,” by Wesley G. 
Martin, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 
EVENING 

Dinner and entertainment. 

Friday, May 7 
MORNING 

“Furnaces,” by F. S. Markert, 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland. 

“Production of One Cover Coat Ware,” 
by Herman Cook, Norge Corp., Detroit. 

“Forum Plans for 1938,” by F. E. Hodek 
Jr., General Porcelain Enameling & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


AFTERNOON 
Hollow Ware 
“Pickle Room Practice,” by B. T. Sweely, 
Chicago Vitreous Enamel Products Co., 
Chicago. 
“Drying and Control of Mottle in Gray 
Ware Enamel,” by E. C. Dexheimer, 


Ferro 
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National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Granite City, Il. 

“Hollow Ware Tests—Impact, Quench- 
ing and Thermal,” by G. H. Mc- 
Intyre, Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland. 

Cast Iron 

“Foundry Practice,” by M. E. Manson, 
Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product Co., 
Chicago. 

“Preparation of Castings for Enamel- 
ing,’ by M. L. Carl, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


“Processing of Leadless Cast Iron Enam- 


Readers’ 


Cochrane Corp., 
Philadelphia. Bulletin No. 2091, dis- 
cussing the value of steam flow me- 
ters with description of installation. 


Magnetic Separator—Allied En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland. Circular 
illustrating its new moisture teller 
and magnetic separator. 


Hoists—Shepard Niles Crane & 
Hoist Corp., 126 Schuyler avenue, 
Montour Falls, N. Y. Bulletin No. 
126, describing antifriction bearing 
hoists. 


Steel Construction—Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., 3415 Nevill 
Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin No. 
301, describing uses of its construc- 
tion steels. 


Water Treatment—Thwing-Albert 
Instrument Co., 3336 Lancaster ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. Circular, Vol. 2 
No. 1, dealing with application of 
hydrogen ion in industry. 


Sprinkler Installation—Rockwood 
Sprinkler Co., 38 Harlow street, 
Worcester, Mass. Booklet showing 
what installation of sprinklers will 
do in reducing fire insurance cost. 


Industrial Truck Control—<Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., 111 West 
Eighty-seventh street, Chicago. Bul- 
letin describing new electrical con- 
trol designed for use on industrial 
trucks, tractors and cranes. 


Flow Meters — 


Chimney Construction—W eber 
Chimney Co., 332 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Folder describing 
a new Weber system reinforced con- 
crete chimney built in Corea, a new 
high in chimneys. 


Automatic Lubrication—Bijur Lu- 
bricating Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Bulletin “D”, emphasizes the 
industrial trend toward centralized, 
forced feed, automatic lubrication 
and defines the field of application. 


Air Coolers—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Circular No. L20564-A, describing 
air coolers for cooling air or other 


“Porcelain 


“Black Edging Practice,” by J. 


els,” by E. C. Porst, George D. Roper 


Corp., Rockford, I. 
Sheet Iron 
“Screen Process and Decoration,” by 
E. R. Brauner, Federal Electric Co, 


Chicago. 

Enamel Unit Construction 
as It Pertains to Refrigerators,” by 
F. L. Michael, General Electric Co, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. Rosen- 


berg, O. Hommel Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 





Copies of any of the literature listed below may 
be obtained by writing directly to the companies 
involved, or by addressing STEEL, 
Service Department, 1213 West Third 


in care of 


Street, Cleveland 


gases for turbo generators, syn- 
chronous condensers, waterwheel 
generators and other apparatus. 


Industrial Chimneys Rehabilitated 

Consolidated Chimney Co., 140 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Folder illustrating and describing 
how scientific, specialized engineer- 
ing can safeguard against chimney 
disaster loss. 

Miniature Panel Instruments: — 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalog sec- 
tion 43-350, dealing with a new line 
of miniature instruments for all 
types of industrial and radio ap- 
plications. 


Motor Blowers Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Bul- 
letin No. 2161-A, on single-stage, 
type FS, motor blowers; featuring 
an illustrated discussion of the 
theory of centrifugal air compres: 
sion to pressures up to. three 
pounds. 


Transmission Belts—United 
States Rubber Products Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York. Folder con- 
taining 25 reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken in the field and in 
the factory, showing interesting and 
unusual installations of transmis- 
sion belts in a variety of industries. 


Alloy Steel—Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa. Folder illustrating 
methods of production and specifi- 
cations of its industrial alloy steel 
for heat treated gears, shafts and 
other highly stressed parts in auto- 


mobiles, aircraft, machine, pneu- 
matic and oil drilling tools. 
Suspended Magnets -—— Stearns 


Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin describing various types of 
safety suspended circular, rectangu- 
lar, and hand magnets, with illustra- 
tions and application data. Folder 
describing its new type magnetic 
clutch, called style “E”. Bulletin 
No. 600, describing its new style 
“DM” magnetically operated brake, 
includes pictures and specifications. 
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Production Steady, but New Orders Lighter 


Backlogs Still Heavy; 
Scrap Off Sharply; 
First Ore Received 


HILE steel production continues at a high 
Wie new buying is in lighter volume. In 

spite of smaller inquiry mills have not made 
much headway in reducing backlogs and continue to 
restrict bookings to average needs of the buyer. Mean- 
while an opportunity is afforded to clarify the situation 
and put books in better order. 

Adjustment of steel and iron scrap prices is pro- 
ceeding in orderly fashion, STEEL’S composite receding 
last week to $21, a drop of 60 cents from the preced- 
ing week, the second downward step. This makes 
the composite practically the same as for the second 
week of March. European scrap consuming countries 
are forming a cartel to handle purchases of scrap for 
import, in an effort to obtain better prices. 

Only slight changes in operating rates at various 
centers have been made, the net result not affecting 
the national rate of production, which remains at 912 
per cent. Cleveland increased 2% points to 76% per 
cent, Buffalo two points to 90 and New England two 
points to 97 per cent. Cincinnati lost four points to 
86 per cent and Youngstown one point to 86 per cent. 
No changes were made in the rate at Pittsburgh at 
95, Chicago at 84, Eastern Pennsylvania at 59%, Wheel- 
ing at 96, Birmingham at 80, Detroit at 100 and St. 
Louis at 82. 

Announcement of prices on finished steel for third 
quarter is being sought by consumers but steelmakers 
are not ready to commit themselves so far ahead, 
especially with so many uncertain factors existing. 
At the same time an increasing tonnage is being booked 
for that delivery at prices prevailing at shipment. 
This factor may cause third quarter announcements 
earlier than is usual, perhaps in May. A considerable 
body of opinion has developed that most, prices will 
be reaffirmed through September. 


First cargoes of iron ore reached lower lake ports - 


Saturday, April 17, from Lake Michigan ports: This 
is unusually early for this movement. A large fleet 
has been passing into Lake Superior to load at the 
head of the lakes and deliveries will be made on’ the 
lower lakes within a few days. 

Railroads continue to support the market by large 
equipment orders. The Southern Railway ‘has placed 
5600 freight cars for its subsidiary, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
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Pacific will build 2022 cars in its own shops and the 
Pennsylvania 300 cars and 11 electric locomotives. 
The St. Louis & San Francisco has awarded 16 loco- 
motives to its own shops. These car orders bring the 
total for April to date within less than 300 cars of 
the 8155 bought in March. 

Foreign consumers of pig iron continue to look to 
this country for additional tonnage and total export in- 
quiry is estimated conservatively at 125,000 tons. Two 
inquiries for foundry grades call for 70,000 and 40,- 
C00 tons and there are smaller lots of other grades. 
Producers find it difficult to meet delivery require- 
ments of this business, as much tonnage is desired 
within a few weeks. 

Beehive coke has been advanced 50 cents per ton 
and producers are hard pressed to find sufficient ca- 
pacity. Coal mines not worked for years are being 
opened to supply some rejuvenated ovens. 

Settlement of the Chrysler strike and partial re- 
sumption of production brought a gain in automobile 
output to 124,970 units last week, 15,765 more than 
the preceding week. General Motors accounted for 
52,155, Ford for 34,850 and Chrysler for 22,200. 

Cables from London tell of Great Britain setting a 


new alltime high monthly total for steel production 
in March at 1,109,500 tons. This is the fifth month 


‘since last September that British steel output has been 


more than 1,000,000 a month. The daily rate in Feb- 
ruary and March was steady at close to 41,500 tons. 

Shipments of finished steel by the Steel corporation 
in March reached 1,414,399 tons, the largest March 
tonnage since 1929. For first quarter Corporation 
shipments were 70 per cent heavier than for the cor- 
responding period of 1936. 

Declines in scrap caused the iron and steel composite 
to lose 8 cents, moving from $40.55 to $40.47. The 
finished steel composite is unchanged at $61.70. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Apr. 17 Apr. 10 Apr. 3 Mar., 1937 Jan., 1937 Apr., 1936 Apr., 1932 
Iron and Steel . $40.47 $40.55 $40.19 $39.92 $36.55 $33.10 $29.44 
Finished Steel 61.70 61.70 60.70 60.70 55.80 52.20 47.62 
Steelworks Scrap .. 21.00 21.60 22.08 20.95 18.12 14.39 7.76 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


ore ae om 





to a April 17, Mar. Jan. Apr. _ April17, Mar. Jan. Apr. 
Finished Material 1937 1937 1937 1936 Pig lron 1937 1937 1937 1936 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ........... 2.45¢ 2.40c 2.20c 1.85c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ........ $25.26 $24.85 $22.31 $20.81 
DOUG We RICRSD . ww ec ccace 2.50 245 225 1:0 ed EN ds vais nid Sloth <-s- Ge Asia are 23.50 23.10 20:50 19.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ......... 2.74 2.74 2.49 2.16 Basic, eastern del. East Pa........ 25.26 24.76 22.26 20.81 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 2.35 225 2.10 75 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh ....... 25.21 24.80 22.21 20.31 
BROS, Teeeeuragm ©... 2.05 sce 2.25 220 205 120 No. 2 fdy., Chicago ...... 24.00 23.20 21.00 19.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............ 2.45% 2.45% 2.25% 2.01% Southern No. 2, Birmingham eeeete 20.38 19.88 17.38 15.50 
Serra eee 2.30 2.25 2.10 1.85 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.... 23.69 23.19 20.69 20.2007 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ......... 2.25 2.20 2.05 1.80 No. 2X eastern, del. Phila. ....... 26.13525.63% 23.13% 21.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... 2.43 % 2.43% 2.23% 1.99 DUMINCRWIS, VOINEY «55k ccwscsss 24.00 23.60 21.00 19.50 
Tank plates, Chicago .........«... 2.30 230 2.10 1.85 Malleable, Chicago ............. 24.00 23.20 21.00 19.50 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 2.40 235 2.15 1.8 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.04 28.95 26.54 25.2528 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts.... 3.15 3.10 2.80 2.40 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh...... 24.17 23.75 21.17 19.67 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts........ 3.80 3.70 3.40 3.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 99.79 90.80 84.79 80.13 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary.. 2.50 245 225 1395 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary. 3.25 390 280 -250 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary..... 3.90 3.85 3.50 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $22.75 $22.40 $18.95 $15.75 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .......... 2.90 2.85 2.60 2.40 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, East Pa. 18.75 18.75 16.40 12.56 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts..... $5.35 4.85 485 5.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 20.25 20.90 18.25 14.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.75 2.70 2.25 2.10 Rail for rolling, Chicago 23.25 22.25 19.40 15.75 

Rae Z Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 23.75 22.35 19.65 15.85 

Semifinished Material Cok 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs.. $37.00 $36.40 $34.00 $28.00 oke 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 37.00 36.40 34.00 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens..... $4.65 $4.05 $4.00 $3.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 37.00 36.40 34.00 28.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens..... 5.30 4.25 425 425 
Wire rods, No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 47.00 46.20 43.00 40.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del.. 11.00 10.25 1025 9.% 


Steel, 


Sheet Steel 


Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- 


tras and Deductions (Except 
Galvanized) 

Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. 
PRR. i viveinnekoces 2.40¢c 
OS BEAR ee 2.50¢c 
Chicago, delivered ..... 2.53¢ 
ae Ea sr 2.60c 
peaw Tore, GG, <....... 2.73¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.69c¢ 
Pare 2.55¢ 
St. Louis, del. ’ 2.63¢ 
Granite City, Dl. ...... 2.60¢ 


Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 2.95c 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 


ES ere 3.15¢ 
REE ere 3.25c 
Chicago, delivered ..... 3.28¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.35¢ 
New York, del. ....... 3.48¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.44c 
Birmingham ........... 3.30c 
ae ea 3.38¢ 
Granite City, Ill. ...... 3.35¢ 


Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 3.80c 
Galvanized No. 24 


POD Sa sees oc eee 3.80c 

SO ee ae ee 3.90¢c 
Chicago, delivered 3.93c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 4.09¢c 
New York, delivered .... 4.13c 
Birmingham ........... 3.95¢ 
ee eae 4.03¢c 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 4.00c 


Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 4.40c 


8&8 


lron, Raw Material, 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 


to ee UE ee 3.30¢ 
EE I Ee aay ae 3.40¢ 
St. Louis, delivered..... 3.53¢ 
Granite. City, Til... .... ss.» 3.50c 
Cold Rolled Ne. 10 
PRCOBOUEE . 65 5s wer welds 3.10¢ 
ASS er ee 3.20c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.30c 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 3.39¢ 
ee 3.43c 
St; BOCA, GOl. ois. ss sae 3.33¢ 
Granite City, 221. ....4.... 3.30c 


Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 3.70c 
Celd Rolled No. 20 


is a erin sr 3.55¢ 
OD is 5 ic 6 cokes OM 3.65c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.75¢ 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 3.84c 
New York, del. ....5505 3.88c¢ 
i Se cinee itso 2S 3.78¢ 
Crete “Coty, Tihs. 6s<3 0555 3.75c 
Enameling Sheets 
Pittsburgh, No. 10....... 2.90c 
Pittsburgh, No. 20 ..... 3.50c 
oe Pe. RRS eR re 3.00c 
ry, BO. MeO ASS cde sus 3.60c 
St. Louis, No. 10 ....... 3.13¢ 
St. Lous, Mo. 20 <...... 3.73¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Gary base, 10 cents higher. 
Tin plate, coke, (base 


box), Pittsburgh ..... $5.35 
Waste-waste, 2.75c; 
RS as Sree 2.50¢c 
Long ternes, No. 24 
unassorted, Pitts. .... 4.10c 


Corrosion and Heat- 


Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Structural Shapes 


. <a eee = 
Resistant Alloys Philadelphia, del. ......2.45%e 
INGW: TOTM, GOl, ....-.2: 2.50%e¢ 
eS ee pr Boston, delivered ...... 2.63 %e 
or re 2.35¢ 
No. 302 No. 304 Chicago ............... 2.30¢ 
Bars ........... 24.00 25.00 Cleveland, del. ........ 2.45¢ 
Plates .......... pati.  - aaa 2.35¢ 
Sheets ......... 34.00 36.00 Gulf Ports ............ 2.65¢ 
Hot strip ....... 21.50 23.50 Birmingham ........... 2.40¢ 
Ceid Strip... ... 28.00 30.00 Pacific ports, f.0.b. 
ce eee 2.80¢ 
eee ogee No, St: Louis: dees esses es 2.52¢ 
oO. oO. oO. o. 
410 430 442 446 Bars 
Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Soft Steel 
Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Sheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Pittsburgh ............ 2.45¢ 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Chicago or Gary ....... 2.50¢ 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Duluth ................ 2.60¢ 
Birmingham .......... 2.60¢ 
I oa 2 belek ae 2.50¢ 
Ee 2.55¢ 
Steel Plate Detroit, delivered ...... 2.60¢ 
ao!!| — 2.25¢ Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
New York, del.......... 2.53¢ a 3.00c 
Philadelphia, del. ......2.43%c Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.74¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.65c Boston, delivered ....... 2.85¢ 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.50c New York, del. ........ 2.78¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... eave. Pitts, 26rg. eual. ...... 2.80¢ 
Cleveland; Gel. ........ 2.44%c Rail Steel 
Birmingham ........... 2.40¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Coatesville, base ....... ee FAME 6 oc owes cen’ 2.30¢ 
Sparrows Pt., base ..... 2.35¢ Chicago or Gary ....... 2.35¢ 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. NS er 2.35¢ 
Care, Geen: #......5. seoe: CIOVGINMG ......sccsers 2.35¢ 
St. Louis, delivered..... RO WEED © vs vetovscasabens 2.40c 
STEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ........ 2.35¢ 
ChicagO ....------+++-- 2.40c 
Philadelphia .........-.. 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh .............. 2.55¢ 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo 


Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.60c 
Guif ports .............. 2.65¢ 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

OS Ss oe 2.95¢ 


Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.84c 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 


quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh ............. 2.40¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young.. 2.45¢ 


Gulf ports ...........6.. . 2.80¢ 


Wire Products 


Prices apply to straight or 

mixed carloads; less carloads 

$5 higher; less carloads fenc- 
ing $5 over base column. 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Standard wire nails..... $2.75 
Cement coated nails $2.75 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.45¢ 
Galv. fence staples ...... 3.70c 
Barbed wire, galv. ...... 3.40c 
Annealed fence wire...... 3.20c 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.60¢ 


Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c.1.).... 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base column, c. 1.).... 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga........ 2.90¢ 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 
$1; Duluth and Worcester up 
$2; Birmingham up §8. 
Spring wire, Pitts. or 
Cleveland 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worc. "$2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


I sig 00 goes e4id 2.90¢ 
NES gs 06 04 'b 4 setae aie 2.95¢ 
Ee ee 2.95¢ 
RE orad 6:0 b awine sowie am 2.95¢ 
DE. .34d0cesabureas 2.95¢ 
Es ace 3.00c 


Subject to quantity deduc- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000... 0.35 er 0.70 
ee 0.75 ; | re 1.35 
1.55 a 3.80 
ae 2.25 Se 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ... 0.55 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 150- 
NS kat vos we adele 1.10 
me 0-190 Cr. .......... 0.45 
cr, OOTINg ........6+% 0.15 
Ss 65s <aielslwased 1.20 
eee 0.85 
Seer 1.50 
OWEN, kk esos 0.85 
9200 spring flats .......... 0.15 


$200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 


Piling 
EN os 5s be vale’ 2.60c 
Chicago, Buffalo .......... 2.70 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 


Hot strip to 23}§-in. 
earn 2.40¢c 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.50¢ 
Birmingham base ..... 2.55c 
pe. ee 2.60¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.69¢ 
New York, del. ...... 2.73¢ 

Cooperage hoop, 
yi cy. 2.50¢c 
Re ih akon 6 Sian 2.60¢ 

Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
CROW, |. Ass bi + kam oss 3.20¢ 
po | re 3.40c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.40¢c 

Cleve. Worces- 

Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.20c 3.40c 
0.51—0.75... 4.45¢ 4.65c 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50c 
Over 1.00... 8.50c 8.70c 

Rails, Track Material 

(Gross Tons) 

Standard rails, mill...... $42.50 

Relay rails, Pittsburgh, 
20—100 lbs. ..... 32.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual.. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago... . $43.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 42.00 


Angle bars, billet, Gary, 


Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 
Do., axle steel ........ 3.35e 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base........ 4.35¢ 
Tie plates, base. $46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 1bs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs., inclusive up $2: 
16 and 20 lbs. up $1; 12 Ibs. up 
$2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ... .65-5 off 

BI RN cia rere esas 60-10 off 

Tie BONES osc ces eo wean 50 off 
Plow Bolts 

I SE 2 oe ines 6 ha 65-5 off 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts at- 
tached 72% off; in packages 
with nuts separate 72%-5 off: 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 


3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 

SEED eas encces .. 60 off 
Elevator bolts ...... 50-10-5 off 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to y-inch ........ 60-20 off 
Do., % to 1-inch....60-15 off 
Do., over 1-inch. . .60-12% off 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
NE, os Gaisc Cuca ts 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . .60 off 

Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ..... 75 off 
Headless set screws ..... 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
ee ee 3.60c 
Structural, Chicago...... 3.70¢ 


ys-inch and smaller 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ..... 70 oft 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila. to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. 


Cut Nails 


Cut  naie, C. L., Pitts: 
(10% disc. on all extras )$3.60 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 


count on any extras... $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs, no 
disc. on any extras.... $4.05 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 





less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
MM O08 Besides 38% 
Mi was aongeraee dees 59% 49 
% ° ee es . oe 62 ly 53 
1—3 ...-. 64% 55% 
Iron 
wy Sieiaveens: Se 1% 
% se eVERewrk eee) ae 8 
1—1% : vena ciene- ae 14 
1% Serer 16% 
- a Sree ee ree 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 . FT 47% 
2%—3 . 60 50% 
3%—6 62 52% 
7 ana 6 ....8.- . 61 50% 
9 and 10 ; 60% 50 
Iron 
2 . 26% 10 
2%—3 % . 27% 12% 
4 . 29% 16 
4%—8 28% 15 
9-12 ee. |. Le. 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
,; DOG WOR ....552.56' 6 
% and %, butt weld ot ae 
%, butt weld 58 % 
%, butt weld Se eh ok 5 
1 to 3, butt weld........ 63% 
2, lap weld Fa alt a: arate a 
2% to 3, lap weld. ere 59 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 61 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 60 
10-inch, lap weld........ 59% 
12-inch, lap weld........ 58% 
Iron 
Butt 
Black Galv. 
% Ts td Pee 19 ly 
. OPER OE SO ae. 7 
1 and 1% 29 13 
1% pbs tea te ae 15% 
Sits errr 15 
Lap 
1% | a % 
13 23% 17 
eS ae ae 25% 9 
2% to 3% 26% 11% 
, errr 28% 15 
4% to 8 27% 14 
9tol12. 23% 9 


Seamless Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet, 


subject to usual extras for 
quantity, length, etc. 
Hot Cold 

Rolled Drawn 
1” OD x 13 Ga... $ 8.41 §$ 9.46 
1%” OD x 13 Ga. 9.96 11.21 
1%” OD x 13 Ga. 11.00 12.38 
1%” OD x13 Ga. 12.51 14.09 
2” OD x 18 Ga... 1402 15.78 
2%” OD x13Ga. 15.63 17.60 


2%” OD x 12 Ga. 17.21 19.37 
2%” OD x12 Ga. 18.85 21.22 
2%” OD x 12 Ga. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga... 20.97 23.60 

%” OD x10Ga. 40.15 45.19 
3%” OD x11Ga. 26.47 29.79 
4” OD x10 Ga... 32.83 36.96 
5” OD x 9 Ga.... 8038 56.71 
C* Gp =F Ga.s. ' Trae 87.07 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm.. .$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago ..... 57.00-58.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.00-55.00 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

in Bis os bees 53.00 

Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base. .$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 
falo and Young. ...... $37.00 
oo ree 42.30 


Duluth 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 43.00 
Forging, Duluth ........ 45.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Sparrows Point ...... 37.00 
Slabs 

Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown .... 37.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 to 
fe-ineh incl. ~:......... 47. 
Do., over ¥ to 4$1-inch 
incl. Mee Pee eee ee ay 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youle. Buft., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10¢ 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $4.60- 4.75 
Connellsville, fdry. 5.25- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 6.00- 6.50 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur.. 4.75- 5.00 


By-Preduct Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del... 10.85-11.30 
Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. 11.00 
Milwaukee, oven 11.00 
New England, d 12.50 
St. Louis, del. .., 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.25 
Indianapolis, del... 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. .... 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.00 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 7 10.85 
Philadelphia, del. 10.60 


Coke By-Products 


Spot. gal. Producers’ Piants 


Pure and 90% benzol... 16.00 
Wess KOS. cubes «caer 30.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha ....... ae 
Industrial xylol ........ 30.00¢ 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 15.06c 
Do., (450 10s.) ........ 14.00¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbis., to job- 
bers 
Per 100-lbs. Atlantic seaboard 


Sulphate of ammonia.... $1.35. 
tWestern prices, %-cent up. 
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Pig lron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as 


noted. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.;.25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 


Basing Points: 


CS og ee a 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala.t 
Buffalo 

Chicago 


Erie, 
Everett, Mass. 
Hamilton, O. 
Jackson, O. 


Deewaee TOIOME, PA: .0. cic cess 


Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 


or higher. 
Delivered from Basing Points: 


Akron, O., from Cleveland... . 
Baltimore from Birmingham. . 
Boston from Birmingham..... 
Boston from Everett, Mass.... 


Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 
Cleveland... 
Chicago from Birmingham. ... 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O... 
Cincinnati from Birmingham... 
Cleveland from Birmingham. . 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.. 


Canton, O., from 


,» Milwaukee from Chicago..... 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. . 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville 


Island 


Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit. . 


St. Louis, northern 


from Chica 


.. 26.25 
.. 24.50 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Fdry. able Basic mer 
. .$25.00 $25.50 $23.50 $26.00 
.. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
, ee | ates’ 19.38 24.50 
.. 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
.. 2400 2400 23850 2450 
.. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
.. 24.000 24.00 23.50 24.50 
i. a OO ees 25.00 
-. 2400 2450 23.50 2.00 
.. 2.75 2625 GB 2.75 
20: .9400 +280 ..... 
.. 24.00 24.00 nes. eer ce 
.. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
ae poe eee Seana 
.. 2400 2400 23.50 24.50 
RAEI lues'Sx a 
.. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
.. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
.. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 


per cent phosphorus 


go, 


.. 25.26 25.26 24.76 25.76 
oe < — 
Si res .. ree 
.. 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 
.. 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 

MEe GRIT © anne yee ms 
.. 25.26 25.26 25.76 25.76 
ne. essa aera 
.. 2407 25.01 24.51 
ee re 22.69 
i ree aE Ae 
.. 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 

25.00 25.00 24.50 25.00 
-. 26.90 26.90 26.40 27.40 

or gars Soverets 

26.39 289 ..... 

A 25.26 

25.76 26.26 25.26 


§ Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, 
l and $1.13 switch’g charges 
26.25 25.75 25.75 
24.50 24.00 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham...... +24.12 sie 2382 |e 
St. FPaal from Duluth .......... 25.94 25.94 26.44 
fOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. yY.. 
$28.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 


Gray Forge 


Charcoal 


Valley furnace ....--$23.50 Lake Superior fur........$27.09 
Pitts. dist. fur. .. . 23.50 do., del. Chicago ...... 30.04 
SN SEY Sv dK biceccle we 26.50 

Silvery? 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 


7-7.50—$29.50; 


7.51-8—$30.00; 


8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 


9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf. 
falo is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
iy NS eee $ 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 
Alabama, Georgia....... 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 46.55 


Georgia, Alabama ..... 41.80 
Ohio 

First: Wetty 2.6. 2s. 43.70 

Intermediate ..........- 39.90 

Second quality 35.15 


Malleable Bung Brick 


Se are $59.85 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 59.85 

51.30 


Birmingham, Ala. ...... 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 


BO PN uo og xe Bas v0 $30.00 
MS lee hint ois snc die $28.00 
Magnesite 

Imported dead - burned 


grains, net ton f.0o.b. 





Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 





Copper. 
Electro, Lake, 
del. del. Casting, 
Conn. Midwest refinery 
Apr.10 15.50 16.12% 15.25 
Apr.12 15.50 16.12%: 15.25 
Apr. 13 15.50 16.12%. 15.25 
Apr. 14 15.50 16.12% 15.25 
Apr. 15 15.50 16.12% 15.25 
Apr. 16 15.50 15.12% 15.25 


*Carlot prices. 
MILL PRODUCTS 


F.0.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 
except as specified. Copper brass 
products based on 15.50c 


Conn. copper 
Sheets 
*Yellow brass (high) 20.62% 
*Copper, hot rolled . 23.12% 
Lead, cut to jobbers 9.50 
Zinc, 100-lb. base... .12.50-13.00 
Tubes 


*High yellow brass 23.37 % 


*Seamless copper . 23.87 % 
Rods 

*High yellow brass 17.00 

*Copper, hot rolled 19.87 % 
Anodes 

*Copper, untrimmed 20.37 '% 
Wire 

*Yellow brass (high) 20.87 4 
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Straits Tin Lead *Alumi- Antimony Nickel 
New York Lead East Zinc num Chinese Cath- 
Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
61.25 60.62% 6.00 5.85 7.00 20.00 17.00 35.00 
60.00 59.12% 6.00 5.85 7.00 20.00 17.00 35.00 
60.62 % 59.75 6.00 5.85 7.00 20.00 17.00 35.00 
60.87% 60.25 6.00 5.85 7.00 20.00 17.00 35.00 
59.75 59.00 6.00 5.85 7.00 20.00 17.00 35.00 
58.50 57.87% 6.00 5.85 7.00 20.00 17.00 35.00 
OLD METALS Light Brass 
Deal. buying prices, cents Ib, “Chicago 6.50- 6.79 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass Cleveland 6.50- 6.79 
2 : St. Louis 6.75- 7.00 
New York 10.00 Lead 
Cleveland 10-25-1057 *New York % 4.25- 4.50 
Chicago — 10.00-10.25 Cleveland . 4.75- 5.00 
St. Louis 10.50 Chicago 5.00-5.12 % 
Heavy Copper and Wire St. Louis seers DIZKB- 5.25 
New York, No, 1 12508 Ha Zine ee 
Cleveland, No. 1 12.00-12.25 ' *New York 3.25- 3.50 
Chicago, No. 1 . 12.00-12.25 . Cleveland 3.75- 4.00 
St. Louis, No. 1. ..°12.25-12.50 » St. Louis ... .«::... 4.00- 4.50 
Aluminum 
Composition Brass Borings Borings, Cleveland... 10.75-11.00 
*New York ........ 9.50 Mixed, cast, Cleve. 14.00-14.25 
= Clips, .soft, Cleve. 15.50-15.75 
Aight Copper Mixed, cast, St. L... 13.50-14.00 
*New York 10.50 Rte : 
Cleveland 10.00-10.25 SECONDARY METALS 
CeeaNe fis ol wa 10,00-10.25 Brass, ingot 85-5-5-5, IclI.. 15.50 
St. Louis 10.50-10.75 Stand. No. 12 alum. 18.75-19.25 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. 
Domestic dead - burned 
gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
welah, Wash. (bulk).. 


Base Brick 


ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Chester, Pa. 


$45.00 


43.00 


25.00 


Net 
mouth Meeting, 


Chrome brick 
Chem. bonded chrome.. 
Magnesite brick 
Chem. bonded magnesite 


Fluorspar, 85-5 


Washed gravel, duty 
paid, tide, net ton.... 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Ky., net ton, carloads, 
all rail 


Ferroalloys 


Dollars, 


Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 
tidewater, duty paid.. $95.00 


except HMerrochrome 


Do., Baltimore, base.. 95.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh.. 99.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% dom. 
Palmerston, Pa., spot. 30.00 
Do., New Orleans..... 30.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
allowed, C.h,. ..<.- ses 69.50 
Do., less carload ..... 77.00 


Do., 75 per cent... .126-130. 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 89.00 
2% carbon, 94.00; 1%, 104.08 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 


lb. del. ea 10.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. 

Gon, Gel. COrs. . 666... 1.70 
Ferrevanadium, 35 to 

40% 1b., cont. ... .2.70-2.90 


Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 
plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
145.00 


Sts NOMEN, bi bo vv oe 
Spot, ton lots .......... 150.0 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 
c. 1., 17-19% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
NE ote css 5 3 ae 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
lytic, per ton ec. 1., 28- 
26% f.0o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $3 unitage.. 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 
55-65%, lb. oe a 
Molybdate, Ib. cent..... 0.80 
+Carloads. Quan. diff. apply 
STEEL 
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—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


sTEEL BARS 
Baltimore ...... 3.85¢ 
monwon TT. ...... 4.05¢ 
SS er 3.10e 
Chattanooga 3.96c 
Chicago (j) 3.85c 
Cincinnati ...... 3.55¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.75c 
ooo 3.93 %c 
Houston ....... 3.10c 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee. 3.96c-4.11c 
New Orleans.... 4.20c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.12c 
ES ¢) ee 3.80c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
Merena ...... 4.45c 
San Francisco.. 4.20c 
ere 4.45c 
St. Louis . 4.09¢ 
St. Paul 4.10c-4.25c 
See 3.35¢ 
{RON BARS 
SS 3.50c 
Chattanooga 3.96c 
Baltimore* ..... 3.10c 
Cincinnati ...... 3.55¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.65c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
Se eT ae 4.09c 
SOS er 3.35c 
REINFORCING BARS 
CO ee 2.60c 
Chattanooga . 3.96c 
Cleveland (¢e)... 2.55¢e 
Cincinnati ...... 3.40¢c 
Houston .... 3.25¢ 
Los Angeles, cl. 2.45¢ 
New Orleans’. 3.14¢ 
Pitts., plain (h). 2.55¢ 
Pitts., twisted 

squares (h)... 3.95¢ 
San Franeisco. .2.97%c 
meattie ...'... 4.02%c 
OE ee 3.99¢ 
Se 3.25¢ 
Young. ....2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES 
Baltimore ...... 3.85c 
meeEORTT . 2.30. 3.92c 
a .35¢ 
Chattanooga 4.01c 
re 3.75c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.65¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.86c 
Ae 3.95c 
Houston ....... 3.10c 
Los Angeles..... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d)..3.97c 
Philadelphia . 3.90¢c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
Portland (i).... 4.45¢ 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
Seattle (i)...... 4.45c 
eS eee 3.99¢c 
ae 4.00c 
SE ee 3.60c 
PLATES 
Baltimore ...... 3.80c 
es ae 3.93¢c 
MEO... ws sc 3.47¢ 
Chattanooga 4.01ic 
Chicago ........ 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.65c 
Cleveland, %-in 

and over ..... 3.86¢ 
| 3.95¢ 
Detroit, %-in.... 4.15¢ 
Houston ....... 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee 3.86c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.00c 
Philadelphia 3.90¢ 


April 19, 1937 


Phila. floor . 4.95¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
og) ee 4.25c 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
a 4.25¢ 
(a ee 3.99c 
an 4.00c 
< | ee 3.60c 
NO. 10 BLUE 

Baltimore ...... 3.80c 
Boston (ee) ..... 4.00c 
NY ssa nko 3.72c 
Chattanooga 3.91c 
Chicago 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.50c 
Cleveland ...... 3.91¢c 
Det. 8-10 ga....3.93%c 
Houston ....... 3.45c 
Los Angeles.... 4.50c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.96c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.07¢ 
Portiand. .....« 4.50c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.75¢ 
San Francisco... 4.30c 
ic or se ws 4.50c 
gO, Se ee 4.39¢c 
a Lea 4.10¢ 
,: 0 3.80c 
NO. 24 BLACK 

Baltimore* + 4.50¢e 
Boston (g) ..... 4.75¢ 
oe) ar 3.35c 
Chattanooga* 4.06c 
Chicago ... 4.45c-5.10c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c 
Cleveland 4.66c 
Detroit ....... 468%c 
Los Angeles .... 5.05¢ 


Milwaukee. 4.56c-5.2tc 


New Yorkt (d).. 4.82c 
Philadelphia . 4.65¢ 
Pitts.** (h) « ane 
PUTUEO ~ 6:55 vies 5.35¢ 
rn 5.35¢ 
San Francisco... 5.15¢e 
. aE ere 4.84c 
a; PE wee esees 4.75¢c 
rere 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore* t+ 4.70¢ 
jo 4.10c 
Boston (g) . 5.30c 
Chattanooga* .. 4.76c 


Chicago (h) 5.10c-5.75¢ 


Cincinnati ..... 4.65c 

Cleveland ...... 5.31¢ 
TOOEPORG «8 sea sus 5.40c 
FIOUNTON 2. eee 4.50c 
Los Angeles .... 5.55c 


Milwaukee. 5.21c-5.86c 


New Orleans*... 4.49¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 5.47¢ 
Philadelphia 5.30¢ 
Pitts.** (h) 5.40c 
POTtIened 2.6.05. 5.90¢ 
San Francisco... 5.85¢c 
rer 5.90¢ 
4). eas 5.49c 
ee NK x ewes 5.40c¢ 
I x 6.50: 6 00016. 5.20c 
BANDS 
Martimore ....... 3.85¢ 
EROBTONTT «0 cce0- 4.25c 
a! re 3.52¢ 
Chattanooga 4.16c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢ 
Cleveland ...... 4.16c 
BR Pere 4.10c 
Detroit, #,-in. 

and lighter. ..4.185c 
HOUSTOR ©. .22...- 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.50¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Orleans.... 4.75¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.32c 





Philadelphia . 4.10¢ New Yorkt (d).. 4.57c New Orleans 65 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.00c Philadelphia . 4.53¢ Pittsburgh . .65-8 
FOPUIRRG 2.3... 4.95¢c Pittsburgh ..... 4.15c 
San Francisco... 4.50c Portland (f) (d) 5.85c (a) Under 100 Ibs. 
OGRE cca wes 4.95c San Fran. (f) (d) 6.80c 90 off. 
St. Louis . 4.34¢ Seattle (f) (d).. 5.85¢ (b) Plus straighten- 
Sg ee 4.35¢c St. Louis 4.54¢c ing, cutting and quan- 
oes. i ova ois 3.55c St. Paul . 4.77%c tity differentials; (c) 
HOOPS Tulsa fF 4.80c Plus mill, size and 
Baltimore _ 4.10c COLD ROLLED STRIP quantity extras; (d) 
Boston++ . 5.25¢ Boston . 3.845¢ Quantity base; (e) New 
Buffalo _. 3.52e Buffalo . 3.39¢ mill classif. (f) Rounds 
Chicago ........ 4.10¢ Chiedao...... . 8.87ce only; (g) 50 bundles or 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢ Cincinnati ...... 3.00c over; (h) Outside deliv- 
Detroit, No. 14 Cleveland (b)... 3.60c ery, 10c less; (1) Under 
and lighter 4.185¢ Detroit 3.43¢ 3 in.; (j) Shapes other 
Los Angeles .... 6.55c =? Yorkt (a). 3.92c than rounds, flats, fillet 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c RAMEE sss 4.54c angles, 0.15¢c higher. 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.32c TOOL STEELS On plates, shapes, 
Philadelphia . 4.35¢ (Applying on or east of bars, hot strip and blue 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.50c Mississippi river; west annealed quantity ex- 
Portland .. 6.30¢c of Mississippi 1c up.) tras and discounts as 
San Francisco.. 6.50c Base follows: Under 100 Ibs., 
Seattle ....... 6.30c High speed . 69ec add $1.50; 100 to 399 
St. Louis ....... 484e High carbon, Cr. 45¢ lbs., add 50c; 400 to 3999 
ed oy | re 4.35¢ Oil hardening 26¢ lbs., base; 4000 to 9999 
COLD FIN. STEEL Special tool 24c lbs., deduct 10c; over 
Baltimore (c)... 4.50c Extra tool . 20c 10,000 lbs., deduct 15¢. 
Boston* .. _. 465¢ Regular tool 16¢ At Cleveland, under 400 
Buffalo (h) .... 3.70c Water hardening 12%c Ibs. add 50c, with $1 
Chattanooga* .. 4.86c Uniform extras apply. minimum invoice. 
Chicago (h) .... 4.30c BOLTS AND NUTS tDomestic steel; 
Cincinnati ..... 4.15¢ (100 pounds or over) *Plus quantity extras; 
Cleveland (h)... 4.30c¢ Discount **One to 9 bundles; 
Detreit ...... . 4.30c Chicago (a) 55 to 60 *+50 or more bundles, 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 6.85¢ Cleveland . 60-5-5 tNew extras apply; 
Milwaukee .-. 441e Detroit 70-10 +#Base 10,000 Ibs., ex- 
New Orleans . 5.10e Milwaukee 60 to 65 tras on less. 
Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, April 15 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 
Cont | 
Britist ( North S« ts, metric t 
roa: tor *Quoted le 
K. p Oo nd nds ster 
PIG IRON £ ent Esd 
Foundry, 2.50 3.00 Silic $24.50 5 00 28 OF 390 
Basic bessemer 19,23 18 ¢ 14.2 1150 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 21.44 4 7 € 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
Billets.... $30.62 ¢ 0 $27.24 0 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage 47. 1¢ > 12 € 48.80 6 00 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails $42.88 8 15 ( $48 80 600 
Merchant bars 2.19¢c 10 00 1. 85¢ 5 00 
Structural shapes Z.ile 39 12 ¢ 1. 80« 4 17 € 
Plates, 14 in. or 5 mr 2.23c 10 } 27« 6 26 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 
0.5 mm.. ‘ 2.8 13 OO 2.87 7 15 Oft 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr 3.67c 16 15 0 3. 61« > 15 0 
Bands and strips 2.19e 10 00 2. 3% 6100 
Plain wire, base 2.4lc ll Of 2.77% 7100 
Galvanized wire, base 8c 14 10 0 2. 96« 8 OO 
Wire nails, base 2.63c 12 00 3. 14 8 100 
Tin — box 108 Ibs $6.00 1 4¢ 
British ferromanganese $95 del red Atl j | ri 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
Frene Belgiar Reicl 
£ 5s « Francs Francs Mark 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2 $19.84 4 1 Ofa) $18. 9¢ 425 $26. 9¢ 800 $25.34 63 
Basic bessemer pig iror 20.21 oe 12.27 275 14.66 435 27.96 (b) 69.50 
Furnace coke 6.61 170 6.11 137 A i 170 7.64 19 
Zillets 30.62 6 50 26.31 590 25.61 760 38 82 96.50 
Standard rails 1.8le 8 50 1. 56<« 780 1. 80¢ 1,200 2.40. 32 
Merchant bars 2.08¢@ 9100 1. 60¢ 800 1. 46 I75 2.00c 110 
Structural sh apes. 2.00c 9 30 1. 56¢ 780 1. 46« 75 1.95ce 107 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 mn 2.15- 9169 2.02c 1,010 1. 97¢ 1,245 2.31 27 
Sheets, black 3.07c 14 O O§ 2.70c 1,350 2.1% 1,460 2.62c 144f 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga 
or 0.5 mm. 3.72c 17 OO 4.20c 2,100 2. 85« 1,900 6.73 0 
Plain wire : 2.57c 11 15 0 2.72c 1,360 2.48 1.650 31 1 
Bands and stri ps 2.24c 10 50 1.83e 95 1. 88 1,250 2.Hie “32 
*Basic. +tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga tl to 3 mm. basic price 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel 
a del. Middlesbro sugh. b hematite. ttClose annealed. 
**Gold pou nd sterling carries a premium ¢ ot 6/ per cent r paper sterling 
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—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 

Birmingham? 14.50-15.50 
Bos. dock, No.1, exp. 17.50-18.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 17.5b 


Buffalo, No. 1 . 20.00-21.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 .. 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, No. 1..... 20.00-20.50 
Cleveland, No. 1... 21.00-21.50 
Cleveland, No. 2... 19.50-20.00 
Detroit, No. 1 ae se Pees, 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 20.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 18.50-19.00 
Federal, Ill. ....... 16.25-16.75 
Granite City, R. R... 18.25-18.75 


16.25-16.75 
17.00-17.50 


Granite City, No. 2.. 
New York, No. 1.... 


N. Y. dock, No. 1 exp. 17.50-18.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 23.50-24.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 22.50-23.00 


Pittsburgh, No. 2... 19.00-19.50 


St. Louis, R. R..... 18.50-19.00 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 16.50-17.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 11.00-12.00 
Toronto, No. 2 ..... 10.00-11.00 
Valleys, No. 1 23.00-23.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers .... 19.00-19.50 


Chicago, factory 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, dealer 18.00-18.50 
oS reer 20.50-21.00 
oe 19.00-19.50 
E. Pa., new mat 20.00 
E. Pa., old mat 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh 22.50-23.00 
St. Louis 16.00-16.50 
a eee eee 22.00-22.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo . : 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, del. 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland . 16.50-17.00 
Pittebureh.......... 21.00-21.50 
St. Louis ; ... 13.50-14.00 
Toronto, dealers ae 8.00 

LOOSE 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, 


Chicago 13.50-14.00 
Ss ee 13.50-14.00 
Detroit 14.00-14.50 
es een 13.50-14.00 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham 18.00- iy 50 
Buffalo 24.50-25.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) 23.00-23.50 
Chicago (2 ft.) 24.50-25.00 
Cincinnati, del. 22.50-23.00 
Detroit Seccws ee e264 50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 26.50-27.00 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 20.00-20.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Boston, district . 417.25-17.50 
GE et 5 21.00-22.00 
Chicago 20.50-21.00 
Cipwpiand .......... 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh .. 23.50-24.00 
St. Louis ... . 20.00-20.50 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 11.00-11.50 
Boston district .....+11.50-11.75 
I Esk cso patie 15.00-16.00 
Chicago creer ee Berl sO 
Cincinnati, dealers 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, net . 12.00-12.25 
Eastern : oe 16.00-16.50 
Page York, fdry. 412.50 
Se are 12.00-12.50 


Sanaa deal’rs, net 9.50-10.00 


SPRINGS 
SEIN 5G). os as we 22.50-23.50 
Chicago, leaf ...... 23.50-24.00 
Chicago, coil .. 25.00-25.50 
Eastern Pa. ....... 25.50-26.00 
oy. ee 27.00-27.50 
a ee are 22.00-22.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
|S RRR gs ee rere. 14.50-15.00 
Chicago . 23.50-24.00 
ee ee es 19.50-20.00 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago »..+- 23.00-24,00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 

bloom crops .... 24.00-24.50 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops ..... 25.00-26.00 


Eastern Pa., crops. . 27.00-27.50 

Pittsburgh, billet, 
bloom crops . 

Pittsburgh, shee st 


DAP CTODS 2.0.55. 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 5 Gs 
St. Louis, cut” 


27.00-27.50 


26.50-27.00 


20.50-21,00 
. 20.00-20.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 


Chicago ND Son ane 20.00-20.50 
Federal, Il. 16.25-16.50 
Granite City, Ill..... 16.25-16.50 
Toronto, dealers.... 9.00- 9.50 


RATLROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham .. 13.00-13.50 
Boston district . 10.00-10.25 


Sours, INO. 2. oa. 19.00-19.50 
Buffalo, No. 2... 20.00-21.00 
Chicago, No. 1, net. 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, No. 2 20.00-20.50 


Cincinnati, No. 2... 17.50-18.00 


Eastern Pa. eet 21.00 
St. Louis, No. 1..... 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 18.00-18.50 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 15.00 
SPECIFICATION PIPE 

Eastern Pa. ... 17.00-17.50 
ee ©) a 13.00-13.50 
BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 . 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, No. 1 ....19.00-19.50 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. . 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland, No. 2... 14.00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new.. 16.50-17.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 21.00-21.50 
Toronto, dealers 9.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 


Birmingham ....... 8.00- 8.50 
GN Sota SER ba ee 13.50-14.00 
he SO | a ee ae 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 12.00-12.50 
CMeveiemd: ..4...5.- 13.50-14.00 
Detroit 13.00-13.50 


14.50-15.00 
. 710.00-10.25 


Eastern Pa. 
New York ... 


Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 
SS eee 10.50-11.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 8.00- 8.50 
Valleys . 15.50-16.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 7+8.75- 9.00 


ee oy ee 14.90-14.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 10.75-11.25 
ROUGIOTG x. e seu 14.00-14.50 
2 are 13.00-13.50 


14.00 
+9.50- 9.75 
14.50-15.00 

8.00- 8.50 


Eastern Pa. 
New York ..... 
Pittsburgh 

Toronto, dealers. 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham 8.00- 8.50 
Boston dist. chem.. . +10.00-10.2 
Boston dist. for mills 79.25 


NN Soros 1s Wiis tala ak 14.00-14.50 
a ae 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 10.75-11.25 
Cleveland ....:.... 14.00-14.50 
ee .. 13.00-13.50 
E. Pa., chemical. . 15.50 
New York 79.50- 9.75 
St. Louis 10.50-11.00 
Toronto, dealers. 9.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Chicago, net 


11.50-12.00 
14.50-15.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


CO a eee 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, net ...... 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati 11.50-12.00 
Eastern Pa. . 17.00-17.50 
New York *11.00-11.50 
i 12.50-13.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district . $13.00-13.25 


ee ee 19.00-19.50 
Cleveland 19.50-20.00 
Detroit 15.75-16.25 
Pittsburgh 19.50-20.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district +6. 50- 700 
Chicago, heavy 25.00-25.50 
Eastern Pa. 16.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
St. Louis .......... 19.00-19.50 


AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston district .....11.00-11.50 


Cincinnati, iron .... 20.00- -20.50 
Eastern Pa., iron .. 22.00- -22.50 
Eastern Pa., steel .. 25.50-26.09 
Pittsburgh, iron 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, steel . 27.00-27.50 
St. Louis, iron . - 18.00-18,50 
St. Louis, steel 21.00-21.59 
NO. | CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ra 13.00-14.00 
Bos. dist. No. 1 mach.+ 14.50-14.75 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 17.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 18.50 
Buffalo, cupola 19.00-19,50 


. 20.00-21,00 
14.00-14.50 
16.00-16.50 
17.50-18.00 
16.00-16.50 
17.00-17.50 
20.00-20.50 
22.50-23.00 


Buffalo, mach. . 
Chicago, agri. net.. 
Chicago, auto 
Chicago, mach. net 
Chicago, railr’d net. 
Cinci., mach. cup. 
Cleveland, mach.. 
Eastern Pa., cupola 


E. Pa., mixed yard.. 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 19.50-20.09 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle : 12.00-13.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 14.75-15,.25 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 16.00-16.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net 16.00-17.00 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break.. .+14.25-14.50 
New England, del. 17.00-17,25 
Buffalo, break. 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, break. 15.50-16.00 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 

net 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, break. 14.50-15.00 
Detroit, auto net 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa. : 19.00 
New York, break.. .+15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh 17.50-18.00 
MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R. 15.00-15.50 
New England, del. 20.00 
Buffalo 23.00-24.00 
Chicago, R. R. 22. 00-22.50 
Cinci., agri. del. 16.50-17,00 
Cleveland, rail. 21.50-22.00 
Detroit, auto, net.. 17.50-18.00 


21.00-21.50 
21.00-21,50 
20.00-20.50 


Eastern Pa., R. R. 
Pittsburgh, rail 
St. Louis, R. R. 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 
Birmingham 18.00-20.00 


Boston +18.00-18.50 
Buffalo 23.00-24.00 
Chicago 23.00-23.50 


21.00-21.50 
+18.00-18.50 
20.50-21.00 


Fastern Pa., R. R. 
New York 
St. Louis 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) 24.00-24.50 


St. Louis, No. 1 .. 20.00-20.30 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Buffalo 23.00-23.50 


24.00-24.50) 
26.00-27.00 
26.00-26.50 
25.00-25.50 


Chicago 

Eastern Pa. ; 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 
Pittsburgh (light) 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 

Gross ton, 51%% 

Lower Lake Ports : 
Old range bessemer ..... $5.25 


Mesabi nonbess. ........ 4.95 
High phosphorus ........ 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 5.10 
Old range nonbess. ..... 5.10 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit. del. EB. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56.63% con. ...... 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
2 eae nominal 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
port 
Foreign manganifer- 
ous ore, 45.55% 


Buffalo 16.00-17.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 21.00-21.50 
Eastern Pa. 19.50-20.00 
Bt, 2AMS oc... TBO OO 
Sy i 9.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham . 22.00-23.00 
Buffalo .. 22.50-23.50 
Boston distric “om . +20.00-21.00 
Chicago, net 25.00-25.50 
Eastern Pa. ..... 28.00-28.50 
St. Louis 24.00-24.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston district ..... +20.00-20.50 
New York +20.00-20.50 
Eastern Pa. 25.00 
ies Es seb snsiee 14.00-14.50 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham ... 18.00-20.00 
soston dist., iron. ..*15.00-15.25 
Buffalo, iron... 19.50-20.50 
Buffalo, steel ...... 23.00-24.00 
Chicago, iron 21.50-22.00 
Chicago, rolled steel 23.50-24.00 

iron, 6-10% man. *16.00 
No. Afr. low phos.. *16.00 
Swedish low phos. nominal 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% *15.50 


Tungsten, spot sh. 
ton, unit, duty pd .$22.50-23.00 


N. F., fdy., 55%.... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.. . .$24.50-25.00 


*Nominal asking price. 


Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-529 . 44.00 
So. African, 50-529 Nominal 
Indian, 50-52%.. Nominal 
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—The Market Week— 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—-New business so far 
this month has been under the com- 
parable period in March, but this is 
not unusual. Actually current diver- 
sified demand has exceeded expecta- 
tions. Producers have been unable 
to better delivery and it is hard to 
obtain even quick rolling under four 
to six weeks. Important factors are 
sizes and amount of tonnage desired. 
Some producers would weicome eas- 
ing pressure for shipments, which 
are comparable to March. 


Cleveland—Bar mills are sold well 
into the third week of May and all 
available semifinished material for 
second quarter has been booked. 
This condition has recently been al- 
leviated by a decline in specifica- 
tions. Stocks of most consumers are 
less than expected, after the record 
shipments of February and March. 
Requirements for commercial and 
cold-drawn alloy steel bars from 
machine tool builders and automo- 
bile partsmakers continues’ well 
above normal. 

Chicago—teavy bar demand has 
absorbeu most of capacity through 
Juty and consumers now are less 
active in making forward commit- 
ments. Shipments continue to tax 
producing facilities and no let-up is 
apparent in consumption. Both au- 
tomotive and farm implement and 
tractor building operations are being 
maintained at peak rates. Producers 
defer quoting prices on tonnages for 
shipment after June despite requests 
from customers for definite figures. 

Boston—Commercia! steel bar buy- 
ing has tapered slightly with some 
improvement in delivery. Alloy bars, 
heat-treated material and stocks en- 
tering specialty industrial lines are 
still subject to delayed shipments 
with delivery rarely under six weeks. 
Demand for the latter finishes is 
high. Soft steel bars are firm at 
2.85c, Boston. 

New York—-Commercial steel bar 
buying is lighter, although deliveries 
against contracts have not been les- 
sened. Bolt and nut manufacturers 
and jobbers are specifying freely. 

Philadelphia—-Commercial steel 
bar deliveries continue around six 
weeks, with some mills averaging a 
little more and at least two pro- 
ducers able to do a little less. New 
demand now appears on verge of 
making inroads into backlogs, buy- 
ing over past fortnight in particular 
showing a downward trend. Prices 
are strong at 2.45c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.74c, Philadelphia. 

Youngstown, O.—Steel bar orders 
continue heavy and no let-up ap- 
pears in sight. For second quarter 
delivery it has become practically 
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Bundyweld 
Tubing 


UNDY Tubing is furnished with or without 
fittings, either completely fabricated or in 
lengths for your own fabrication. A wide range 
of sizes makes Bundyweld adaptable to a great 
variety of uses in the rigid tubing field. ¢ We will 
gladly quote from your blue prints or samples. 


BUNDY TUBING CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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impossible to find a place on mill 
books; and such orders are confined 
to second quarter. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 88 


Cleveland—Fabricators continue 
to have difficulty in getting mate- 
rial, with deliveries now at twelve 
weeks and no appreciable let-up in 
specifications apparent. Most ton- 


—The Market Week— 


nage is going into structural jobs, 
while miscellaneous tonnage is con- 
fined to small lots from specialty 
manufacturers. Shipments continue 
at capacity with operations well sus- 
tained by new business. 


Chicago—It seems assured that 
freight car building will be continued 
through the remainder of the year 
near its present active rate and that 
plate demand for such purposes will 
continue heavy. Tank fabricators 
are busy and have prospects for ad- 
ditional business from oil companies. 
Building of several pipe lines is un- 
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DETROIT LELAND 


From the moment you enter our 
doors you will know that here you 
are indeed a guest. You will appreci- 
ate the courteous, cheerful, but un- 
obtrusive service for which the Leland 
is noted. You will revel in the luxury 
* you have a right to expect in a hotel 
that’s as modern as tomorrow’s moter 
Club Breakfasts— ear. You will like the superbly con- 
venient downtown location. We hope 
you will accept our invitation to make 


the Leland your home in Detroit. 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 


BAGLEY 


DETROIT 


Detrout » 
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der consideration but most of these 
will take small diameter material. 
Boston—Tank requirements are 
slightly heavier, although 500 tons 
for oil storage needs, Neponset dis- 
trict, Boston, is held up by a sue. 
cessful protest against location of 
the units in that area. Industrial, 
shipyard and miscellaneous buying 
is generally well maintained with 
spotty recessions in some directions, 
Consumers have released good ton- 
nages in numerous instances against 
contracts, seeking early delivery as 
possible. The Texas Co. will build 
five oil storage tanks at Brockton, 
Mass., taking a moderate tonnage, 
New York—New plate tonnage is 
lighter but producers have been un- 
able to make inroads into backlogs, 
Considerable tonnage for identified 
projects is still to be placed before 
April 30 when protections expire. A 
steamer for the United States Lines 
is expected to be closed before the 
end of the month. 
Philadelphia—Eastern _ platemak- 
ers continue to increase their back- 
logs, with little tonnage available for 
delivery in this quarter. Placing 
of tonnage against identified work, 
on which protections are due to ex- 
pire April 30, is contributing sub- 
stantially to the current volume. 
However, there is less new buying 
than a fortnight ago. Some trade 
interests believe that after April 
30, the lull will be more pronounced. 
Meanwhile prices are firm at 2.35c, 
Coatesville, or 2.435c, Philadelphia. 


Washington—President Roosevelt 
has asked the navy department to 
redesign both large and small dry 
docks, containing considerable steel, 
on which bids have been received 
twice, both times much higher than 
the available appropriation. 


San Francisco—Demand for plates 
remains quiet and awards were for 
lots of less than 100 tons. Salem, 
Oreg., has opened bids on a small 
footage of 20 and 24-inch welded 
steel pipe, “-inch material as an 
alternate on cast iron pipe. So far 
this year 21,494 tons have been 
placed, compared with 49,104 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1936. 


Seattle—New business is develop- 
ing in greater volume while small 
tonnages continue to give shops con- 
siderable work. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


700 tons, 30-inch water mains Spokane, 
to Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Portland; 
Charles A. Power, Spokane, general 
contractor. 

410 tons, 1,500,000-gallon tank, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

100 tons, insulated walls and miscella- 
neous for Boeing airplane assembly 
plant, Seattle, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; the Austin Co., Seat- 
tle, general contractor. 

Unstated, tank and tower, Altheimer, 
Ark., procurement division treasury de- 
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partment, to Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


930 tons, oil storage tank for Seattle 
Gas Co.; bids in. 

100 tons or more, 500,000-gallon elevated 
tank, Washington, bids April 26 to 
district commissioners. 

100 tons or more, twin-screw diesel light- 
house tender; bids May 10 Commis- 
sioner of Lighthouses, Washington. 

Unstated tonnage, steel water tank, 
Veterans’ Hospital White River Jct., 
Vt.; Chicago Bridge & Iron Works,, 
Chicago, low, $6680; bids April 13. 

Unstated, 7100 feet 20 and 24-inch weld- 
ed water mains for Salem, Oreg.; bids 
April 15. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 88 


Philadelphia — While consumers 
generally continue greatly interested 
in obtaining position on rolling sched- 
ules, which now in practically all 
cases run into third quarter, there 
is smaller volume of new orders than 
earlier in the month. This is at 
least partially attributed, not only to 
the heavy placing of tonnage in re- 
cent weeks, but to the fact that de- 
liveries have become so far extend- 
ed in a number of lines, that buyers 
find it increasingly difficult to esti- 
mate their own requirements so far 
in the future. 

Moreover, sellers are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in prices and 
have been exerting pressure on sell- 
ers for an announcement of third 
quarter prices. The opinion is that 
in view of the sold-up condition of 
the mills, they will likely make an 
announcement earlier than might 
otherwise be the case, but some 
leading producers believe the time is 
not yet ripe for such announcement. 
Their position is that too many 
things can happen in a short time 
to justify any such action at this 
time. 

Pittsburgh—-New business is not 
as heavy in sheets at present as 
during some recent weeks, largely 
because mills are unable to promise 
quick deliveries. The drop-off has 
been largely due to automotive speci- 
fications. Prices are steady. 


Cleveland—Despite anticipated re- 
cession in specifications the last few 
weeks, little improvement has been 
made in deliveries as new tonnage 
keeps abreast of production. Most 
consumrs are apparently fairly well 
Stocked as pressure for early de- 
liveries has eased considerably. 

Chicago—Forward buying of sheets 
is less active, but with mill backlogs 
extending into August and beyond 
there is no slackening in operations. 
While consumption in the automo- 
tive industry has expanded, this has 
resulted in no marked increase in 
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pressure on mills since production 
of material for plants closed by 
strikes was continued while opera 
tions were suspended and now is re- 
flected in a heavier movement from 
stock. Producers have had requests 
to set third quarter prices but de- 
fer such action. Deliveries generally 
lack improvement, with shipments 
on some grades difficult to obtain be 
fore late in third quarter. 
Boston—Sheet deliveries are un- 
certain on most finishes, notably or- 
ders placed this month. However, 
except by some jobbers, buying for 
next quarter has not been heavy. De- 


livery on galvanized, copper-bearing 
and special finishes is low and ship- 
ments now being received by most 
consumers were ordered during the 
heavy rush to get on rolling sched 
ules last quarter. While some indus 
trial users are operatng close to the 
border line, few, if any, have ac 
tually been forced to curtail produc- 
tion. Strip has replaced slit sheets 
for some users, contrary to the re- 
cent trend. 

New York—Sheet deliveries show 
nce improvement but are about main- 
taining the schedules of the past two 
weeks. New tonnage is off but not 


Close Current Control - 
Better Plating Results 
With the 


UDYLITE 


Self-Cleaning, Cam-Type Switch 


The Self-Cleaning, Cam-Type Switch results. 
is the heart of the Udylite Rheostat. 
It cperates easily—positively—effi- 
ciently under all service conditions. 
Perfect contact with bus bars is en- 
sured because switch leaves are 
ground when in closed position. Extra 
current carrying capacity is provided 
through ample contact surface and 
cross-sectional area. The leaves of 
the self-cleaning cam-type switch 
are actually multiple cleaning units. 
The switch in closing causes the leaves 
to exert a wiping action on the surface 
of the bus, insuring positive confact 
at all times and at all points. 
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helically coiled, nichrome wire. 


RHEOSTA 
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Current variations are frequently the cause of poor plating 
And poor plating results cost money! 

The Udylite Rheostat smooths out current “peaks and 
valleys” by providing you with close control over the current 
entering the plating bath. it further enables you to step up 
production by reducing plating time through maintenance 
of maximum permissible current in the tank. 

An instrument of precision, the Udylite Rheostat is built to 
stand the knocks of continuous service in the plating room. 


Cam-type, self-cleaning switches govern resistors made of 


Coil brackets have large 


radiating surface insuring cool resistor contacts. Instruments 


—ammeter and voltmeter—are of highest quality obtainable. 


All metal parts are Udylited for efficient protection. 


OPEN 





CLOSED 


Udylite Rheostats are furnished for all electroplating 
processes in standard sizes from 15 to 5000 ampere rating 
with voltage drops from 1 to 5. Higher voltage drop rheo- 


stats are made to special order. 


THE UDYLITE COMPANY 


1651 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland 
3756 Carnegie Ave 


New York 
E. 42nd Street 


Chicago 


1943 Walnut Street 


San Francisco 
114 Sansome Street 








greatly. There is considerable spec- 
ulation on third quarter prices with 
general opinion that coated mate- 
rials are almost sure to be advanced 
in view of high prices of coating ma- 
terials. New prices are not expected 
before May. 

Buffalo—Completion of new sheet 
capacity and continued troubles of 
automotive manufacturers appear 
to have no influence of major char- 
acter on the market’s ability to ab- 
sorb this material. Mills producing 
both handmade sheets and strip steel 
are heavily booked and no slacken- 
ing of demand has so far appeared to 


—The Market Week— 


such an extent that reduced output is 
expected. 

Youngstown, O.—Steel sheet con- 
sumers continue to press new busi- 
ness upon mills, but with little suc- 
cess because makers are booked 
practically solidly through second 
quarter. As for third quarter busi- 
ness, old customers are being con- 
tinued upon the tonnage allotment 
system that has been in vogue here 
since the middle of February. As to 
third quarter prices, valley milis are 
giving them little thought until they 
determine manufacturing costs. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills find some 
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Verdurous Touch 


AYBE you don’t know it, but 

the American Chain & Cable 
Co. has gone “green” in a big way. 
Inspired by Jay O. Lashar, adver- 
tising manager, a smashing cam- 
paign has been instituted to tie 
up green with the idea of safety. 
Two years ago Mr. Lashar decided 
that “green signifies safetv’ and 
set about getting in supplies of 
freen ink to sign letters, green 
typewriter ribbons, green interof- 
fice stationery and other chlo- 
rochrous accessories. Many of the 
company’s products are _ trade- 
marked in green, and its wire rope 
has a green strand running 
through it. 

Celebrating the second birthday 
of his virescent idea, Mr. Lashar 
sent white carnations artificiall: 
colored green to all the companv’s 
district offices, and requested 
salesmen to don a similar carna- 
tion a.e.g. in their lanels: this 
shortly before St. Patrick’s day. 
The idea was to inveigle prospec- 
tive customers into asking, “Wh\ 
the green carnation so soon, mys 
good man?’’, which gave the Alert 
salesmen a golden, or should we 
say greenish, opportunity to drive 
into his sales message about ACCO 
and its official color. In no time 
at all, he would have an order. 

Not only that, but the companv’s 
advertising agency—Reincke-Ellis- 
Youngegree(n) & Finn followed 
up with a memo to its entire staff 
which came to work the morning 
of March 15 to find a white carna- 
tion a.c.g. on every desk together 
with an explanatory note on the 
client’s campaign. 

Florists were kept busy _ this 
vear, we understand, dipping white 
carnations into green dye to fill 
rush orders. 


All Neck 


E ARE becoming faintly 
alarmed at the trend to 
giraffes in current advertising. No 
less than three of the neckv beasts 
have come to our attention in the 
last couple of days. Cony tieun 
usually has been along the lines 
of “Tall Doings’, “Long Range”, 
“Silent”, etc., but there appears to 
be a little straining on the part 
of copywriters to get a hook-up. 
Working on the “Silent” theme, 
Philadelphia Gear Works says the 
giraffe is unique because of its 
lack of vocal chords, which keeps 





it in lifelong silence; and further 
it is also interesting to note tha 
although the giraffe’s neck is ex- 
traordinarily long, it contains but 
the usual seven vertebrae. 
Recalls our college days 
one of the favorite evening 
times was giraffe parties. 


when 
pas- 


Hello, Stranger 


JAKE SORKIN, treasurer of the 

Acme Porcelain Enameling 
Corp., writes us from the Brook- 
yn division of the company that 
his boss’ wife, Mrs. Jack Freizer, 
has just blessed evented in Hunts 
Point hospital in the Bronx. Jake 
tells us it was a girl, 8 pounds, 8 
ounces. Papa, momma and baby 
are all doing swell. Congratula- 
tions. A chip off the old enameler, 
\.@ suppose. 


Comrades in Steel 


I! HOPE you didn't 

illustration of the 
steel worker and collective farm 
girl or “kolkhoznika” in STEEL 
for April 5. Casual _ inspection 
reveals the young man to have 
a wasvish waist more. typical 
of a chorus boy than a worker. 
The pose of the lad was reminis- 
cent of a bareback rider or slack- 
wire performer; but we suppose 
the true svmbolic effect of the fig- 
ures misses our capitalistic eyes. 


miss that 
stainless 


Mariner 


OOR old Lighted Buov No. 1 in 

Lake Erie had a pretty rough 
time of it, this winter. With head- 
quarters normally in Maumee bay 
outside of To'edo, it succumbed to 
wind and wave some months ago 
and started out on a lone trip in 


the open lake, light flickering 
bravely. Weeks passed. No word 
from the missing buoy. Finally 


the other day it was picked up 30 
miles off Buffalo by a lighthouse 
tender, battered and scarred, its 
light cold, damp and out after the 
200-mile cruise. 

Well, buoys will be buoys. 


—SHRDLU 
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recession in the rate of buying for 
third quarter, but some heavy ton. 
nage has been placed in order to as- 
sure delivery position. Meanwhile 
rolling schedules are being in. 
creased in efforts to meet the de. 
livery situation made more acute 
by the increasing needs of automo- 
bile manufacturers. 


a 
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Pittsburgh With outdoor con- 
struction gaining, pipe orders are 
expected to show a gradual pickup. 
Since April 1 specifications and ship- 
ments have been slack compared to 
March, but the decline is said to be 
not as extensive as many producers 
anticipated. Several line pipe proj- 
ects are nearing announcement and 
demand from miscellaneous sources 
continues’ good. Following the 
March 20 price announcement in 
wrought iron pipe, activity has been 
well maintained. 

Cleveland—Jobbers report activity 
holding at a surprisingly high level 
despite heavy shipments’ during 
March. Most tonnage is absorbed in 
industrial expansion and repairs, al- 
though demand from _ domestic 
sources is increasing. Mills continue 
to operate close to capacity in an 
effort to rebuild stocks, almost ex- 
hausted last month. Specifications 
for cast pipe are slow to improve, 
with sales less active than a year 
ago. James B. Clow & Son Co. 
Cleveland, booked 135 tons of 4-68 


inch pipe, for water extension at 
Springfield, O., purchased by the 
board of county commissioners, 


Clark county, Ohio. 

Chicago—Cast iron pipe inquiries 
are slow to develop and _ business 
continues slightly behind the rate 
a year ago. The curtailed volume 
of work resulting from _ federal 
spending to a large extent accounts 
for the unfavorable comparison be- 
tween current conditions and those 
of last year. Some WPA projects 
are pending but private purchases 
by municipalities generally are 
small. Pending pipe line business 
includes several 4-inch and 6-inch 
lines for the Great Lakes Pipe Line 
Co. in the west and southwest. 

New York—Cast iron pipe de- 
mand has declined, with buying con- 
fined mostly to small lots, includ- 
ing 150 tons for the world’s fair 
project. Several large tonnage proj- 
ects are under consideration, but, 
like additional New York city yard 
stocks, will not be up for bids until 
next month. 

Boston — Miscellaneous consumer 
demand for small-sized steel pipe 
and tubular material holds well. 


STEEL 
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Not much large diameter welded 
steel pipe is moving in this district. 
Cast pipe buying has improved, as 
expected at this season, but not in 
the volume generally’ estimated. 
Wrought pipe buying is steady. 
Most all business in steel pipe and 
a large part of wrought is moving 
through secondary channels. 

Birmingham, Ala.——Cast iron pipe 
shops are producing and shipping 
steadily, with a number of contracts 
pending. Pipe prices were read- 
justed when pig iron prices were ad- 
vanced. 

San Francisco——While inquiries 
are becoming somewhat more nu- 
merous the quantities involved are 
relatively small. Pittsburg, Calif., 
will hold a bond election on April 
92 for $195,000 for the purchase of 
6.5 miles of cast iron pipe. Awards 
totaled 1017 tons, bringing the aggre- 
gate for the year to 12,661 tons, 
compared with 10,639 tons for the 
same period a year ago. 

Seattle—More activity is apparent 
in this market as new projects are 
coming out for figures. Unstated 
tonnages are involved in a 33 mile 
distribution system for Alderwood 
Manor, Seattle, bids April 19. Award 
of 225 tons 4 to 8-inch for Granger, 
Wash., is pending. About 1090 tons 
of east iron ere involved in an im- 
provement et Salem, Oreg., bids 
April 15. Vaneouver, Wash., has 
voted an $850,000 bond issue, of 
which $600,000 will purchase the lo- 
cal water plant. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Urstate? tonnace, Great Lakes’ Pipe 
Line Co., 6-inch pipe to parallel line 
from Barnsdall, Okla., to Kansas City, 
Mo., and 100 mile, 4-inch line from 
Osceola, Iowa, to Omaha, Nebr., to be 
replaced by 6-inch line. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


532 tons, 6 to 20-inch, East Bay muni- 
cipal utility district, Oakland, Calif.: 
allocated as follows: 355 tons to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. and 177 tons to Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

225 tons, 6 and 12-inch, Panama Canal, 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J.; $11,664; bids April 
13, Schedule 3239. 

200 tons, 8 and 10-inch, Brookline, Mass., 
to Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, Pa 

170 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Billings, Mont., to 
unnamed interest. 

135 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch water extension, 
board of county commissioners, Clark 
county, O., to J. B. Clow & Sons Co., 
Cleveland. 

102 tons, 4 to 12-inch, South Gate, Calif... 
to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham. Ala. 

100 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Sacramento. 
Calif., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


190 tons, 6-inch, Kittery, Maine. 
180 tons, 4 to 12-in., Class 150, Santa 
Ana, Calif.; bids May 3. 
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120 tons, 6 and 8-inch, water main ex- 
tension, city of Ravenna, O. 


Transportation 
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The award of three car orders 
alone during the past week brought 
the total within a little more than 
200 cars of the 8155 which were 
placed during the entire month of 
March. These three orders amount- 


ed to 7922 and included 5600 for the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Textile 
Pacific, a subsidiary of the South- 
ern Railways; 2022 which the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific will build in its own shops and 
300 cars which the Pennsylvania 
railroad will build in its own shops, 
in addition to the 2500 recently 
noted. In addition the Atlantic Coast 
Line is expected to announce early 
award of 400 to 700 freight cars. 

On the basis of these items, with 
100 ore cars noted last week as 
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DAMASCUS MANGANESE CASTINGS 


Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings One 
Half to One Thousand Pounds Produced 


in our modernly equipped foundry from 


electric furnace steel and heat-treated 
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furnaces. 


controlled gas-fired 
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New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh District) 
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placed by the Lake Superior & Ish- 
peming, it would appear assured 
that the April total will substantially 
exceed that of last month. The lat- 
ter railroad had also placed 200 ore 
cars earlier in the year which were 
announced recently. 

Locomotive buying was featured 
by the award of 16 by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco and 11 electric passen- 
ger locomotives by the Pennsylvania 
railroad, with both orders going to 
railroad shops. 

Illinois Central is calling for bids 
for the purchase of $7,050,000 3 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, to 
be dated March 1, 1937, equipment to 
be bought including 1000 fifty-ton 
steel hopper cars, 1800 forty-ton steel 
box cars, 300 refrigerator cars, and 
20 passenger train box cars. 

Shipments of railroad locomotives 
during March totaled 30, compared 
with nine in February, and only one 
in March, 1936. Unfilled locomo- 
tives orders at the end of March 
were 417, compared with 416 in Feb- 
ruary, and 95 in March of last year. 

New York Board of Transporta- 
tion will open bids April 22 on 500 
tons of rails for the independent sub- 
way system and also on accessories. 


Car Orders Placed 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
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subsidiary of the Southern Railways, 
5600 freight cars awarded as follows: 
2000 forty-ton box cars and 250 fifty- 
ton low-side gondolas, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 1250 
fifty-ton high side gondolas, to Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., New York; 
1100 fifty-ton hopper cars to _ the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh; and 
500 forty-ton box and 500 forty-ton 
auto cars, to Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
2022 freight cars and 13 coaches, to 
own shops; freight cars include 1000 
gondolas, 500 fifty-ton steel hopper 
ears and 22 air dump cars; coaches 
comprise seven diners, five passenger 
and baggage cars and one mail ex- 
press car. 

Pennsylvania railroad, 300 cement cars, 
to its own shops at Altoona, Pa.; in 
addition to 2500 freight cars recently 
noted as placed; they were included in 
the company’s original inquiry on 
which carbuilders’ bids were asked 
March 24. 


Locomotives Placed 


Pennsylvania railroad, 11 electric pas- 
senger locomotives, chassis to be con- 
structed in the company’s own shops 
at Altoona, Pa., with electrical parts 
supplied by electrical manufacturing 
companies. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 16 locomotives 
to own shops. 


Buses Booked 


A. C. F. Motors Co., New York: 
one 41-passenger for 


Twenty- 


Capital Transit 





217% OF ALL ACCIDENTS ARE TO FEET AND TOES 


EW stop to realize the importance of preventing accidents until after a 


major occurrence. 


The expense resulting from one foot accident. in- 


cluding doctor, hospital, compensation and lost time, in a majority of cases 
is sufficient to purchase fifty pairs of Sankey Foot Guards. The very fact 
that Sankey’s afford maximum protection for so little cost is reason enough 


for their justification where foot hazards exist. 
Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


advantage of our 30-day offer. 


Do not hesitate to take 


There’s Safety in Sankey’s 


ELLWOOD SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 


209 Fountain Avenue - 
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- Ellwood City, Penna. 





Co., Washington; five 30-passenger for 


Houston Electric Co., Houston, Tex,: 
six 40-passenger for Boston Elevateg 
Railway, Boston; four 35-passenyer for 
Connecticut Co., New Haven, Conn: 
three 35-passenger for Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., Sacramento, Calif. 


Strip 
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Pittsburgh Many strip mill 
schedules now are being made up 
for late June, although in some in. 
stances earlier deliveries are obtain. 
able, depending on sizes and quanti- 
ties. hot strip specifications have 
fallen off recently, but such fluctua- 
tions are expected occasionally. De. 
liveries in cold strip continue from 
six to eight weeks. Resumption of 
operations by Chrysler and other 
automobile manufacturers has made 
shipments heavier. Hot strip is 
quoted 2.40c, Pittsburgh, and cold 
strip, 0.25 carbon and under, 3.20e, 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 

Cleveland—Strip producers con- 
tinue at peak operations in an ef- 
fort to make headway against back- 
logs that extend well into third 
quarter. New _ specifications have 
declined somewhat as expected, but 
in many cases still keep abreast of 
shipments. Small farm tools, elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers and 
auto partsmakers are particularly 
active. Most are apparently well 
supplied at least for the present, as 
pressure for deliveries has declined. 

Chicago —- New business in strip 
steel is less active but heavy back- 
logs keep shipments at an active 
rate. Automotive users are less in- 
sistent on increase in _ deliveries 
though consumption is well sus- 
tained except in instances where 
strikes have interfered with produc- 
tion. Producers generally are booked 
through second quarter though oc- 
casionally some extra tonnages can 
be worked into schedules. 

Boston — Continued high mill op- 
erations have further reduced first 
quarter carry-over. More cold strip 


taken at last price advance is being 
shipped. Incoming volume _ holds 
heavy with deliveries averaging 


seven to eight weeks. Demand is 
diversified. Cold-rollers are pressing 
for deliveries against hot strip con- 
tracts, about five weeks on new 
buying considered good. Builders’ 
hardware, typewriters and automo- 
tive parts account for heavy ship- 
ments. Some cold strip mills have 
booked considerable third quarter 
business at open prices. 

New York—Narrow steel strip is 
still available for second quarter de- 
livery, about the only light flat prod- 
uct in this position. Increasing ton- 
nage is going into electrical house- 
hold devices. 

Youngstown, O.-—Closely parallel- 
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ing the busy mill situations in bars 
and sheets, strip steel producers con- 
tinue to scan new business carefully. 
production is at high rates but still 


the output is not nearly great 
enough to satisfy users. 
Wi 
ire 
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Pittsburgh —- Demand continues 


strong, with many customers ap- 
parently pinched for supplies and 
most mills loaded for quarter’s bal- 
ance. Bookings are not well bal- 
anced, but this is not unusual. Man- 
ufacturers’ wire, cold headed ma- 
terial, and spring wire continue in 
great demand. Rod _ consumers’ 
stocks are low. One purchaser or- 
dered bale ties in February and is 
still awaiting delivery. Revision of 
some prices, such as barbed wire 
and nails, would not be surprising. 

Cleveland — Capacity operations 
are assured for this quarter and 
part of next as specifications con- 
tinue heavy, further extending back- 
logs on some products. Most mills 
have space on schedules for nails 
this quarter, but all other merchant 
and manufacturing wire products 
are booked solid. Many producers 
have cleared up most tonnage 
booked at the old prices. According 
to many adjustment in prices for 
the third quarter is unlikely. 

Chicago — Wire mill operations 
continue full with specifications and 
shipments heavy. Forward buying 
is less active following substantial 
coverage which has largely ab- 
sorbed second quarter capacity. 
Movement of merchant products 
gradually is increasing as_ conse- 
quence of good outlook for farm 
purchases of fencing, barbed wire, 
etc. Manufacturer’s wire consump- 
tion shows no let-up. 

Boston—Brisk volume of wire or- 
ders continues to be booked. Not 
only are manufacturers’ and spring 
wire active, but also specialties and 
electric goods, including cable. Op- 
erations continue at capacity in 
many departments. Heavy wire 
goods are active. Recession in new 
business is small and is more evi- 
dent in jobber products than in 
other lines. Prices are firm. 

New York—Wire mills are not 
Seeking third quarter volume at 
open prices, although some consum- 
ers insist on getting in tonnage for 
that period. Current buying, while 
down in spots, is generally well 
maintained. Heavier goods, includ- 
Ing rope, are active. Mill opera- 
tions are near capacity. New buv- 
Ing of jobber products has eased. 
Few sellers are willing to venture 
Opinions on possible price revisions 
next quarter. 
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Shapes 
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New York—Taking close to 4000 
tons, mostly for shafts, the construc- 
tion contract for the Queens Mid- 
town tunnel closes May 25. Con- 
tract for 55,230 tons of cast iron tun- 
net rings for the work was placed 
earlier in the year with United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. Additional 
structural material for schools totals 
about 2000 tons, following awards 
for approximately 5000 tons during 
the last two weeks. While large 
tonnage projects pending are fewer, 
inquiries for 200 to 500 tons each are 
more numerous. 

Boston—Structural tonnage placed 
is heavier. While public work ac- 
counts for most contracts, private 
construction tend to improve. Con- 
tractors also appear inclined to close 
on steel more promptly after get- 
ting their awards. 

Funds for building the bridge at 
Deer Isle, Me., taking 1600 tons, 
have been withdrawn and project 
abandoned. 

Philadelphia — Structural buying 
so far this month has been confined 
to relatively small orders, although 
general volume is expanding and 


a further increase is expected by 
April 30. Outstanding recent award 
involves 1300 tons for a Pennsyl- 
vania state bridge at Port Royal. 

Pittsburgh—Shape awards con- 
tinue heavy, last week including a 
number of projects above 1000 tons. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, secured 2450 tons for a bal- 
cony installation in the _ transfer 
building of Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., and Bethlehem Steel 
Co. obtained 5200 tons for govern- 
ment air corps shops at Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Cleveland—Mills report backlogs 
on most structural material ex- 
tended into June and in many cases 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 

Week ended April 17...... 28,021 
Week ended April 10...... 48,585 
Week ended April 3....... 20,398 
This week, 1936 ... 18,991 
Weekly average, 1936...... 16,332 
Weekly average, 1937...... 28,652 
Weekly average, March.... 28,654 
Total to date, 1936........ 326,735 
Total to date, 1937......... 458,438 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more 
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are unable to promise fabricators 
definite delivery. This makes it prac- 
tically impossible for fabricators to 
promise a definite time for comple- 
tion of a job, except when material 
can be furnished out of stock. 
Awards aggregate considerable ton- 
nage but individually they are well 
under 100 tons. Pending work is 
the best in some time, despite the 
heavy buying during the protection 
period last month. 

Chicago—Featuring shape awards 
is the placing of 5000 tons by Inland 
Steel Co. for an addition to its open- 
hearth plants. While other awards 
generally are small, pending work is 
accumulating. Several small lots of 
piling are up for bids. Largest pil- 
ing projects pending are the Key- 
stone dam in Nebraska, estimated as 
requiring 10,000 to 15,000 tons, and 
a Mississippi river dam requiring 
around 4000 tons. 

San Francisco—The outstanding 
award went to Columbia Steel Co., 
2074 tons for three crossings in con- 
nection with the East Bay facilities 
yards of the San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge. New inquiries are slow. 

Seattle—Considerable tonnage is 
up for figures before May 1, al- 
though awards were not heavy. Seat- 
tle has called new bids, April 22, un- 
der revised specifications, for 5500 
tons of galvanized steel shapes for 
the municipal light plant. Business 
pending includes 363 tons for the 
state River Street span at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5000 tons, open-hearth plant, Inland 
Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., to Wis- 
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consin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaunee. 

83780 tons, derrick basin, Standard Oil 
Co., New Jersey, for Venezuela, to 
U. S. Steel Products Co., New York; 
American Bridge to fabricate. 

2450 tons, balcony installation, trans- 
fer building, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
(Noted in STEEL, April 5, as awarded 
to J. A. Utley Co., Detroit, general 
contractor). 

2074 tons, three crossings for East Bay 
facilities yards, San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge project, Oakland, Calif., to Col- 
umbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

1950 tons, building, for Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., to Leach Steel Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

1525 tons, fleld house, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

1300 tons, state bridge, Port Royal, 
Juniata county, Pennsylvania, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1200 tons, public school, 117 Bronx, 
N. Y. to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Psaty & Fuhrman Inc., N. Y. 
general contractor. 

770 tons, tank building, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Crystal City, Pa., to Stupp 
Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis 

640 tons, grade crossing, Toledo, O., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
La Boiteaux, Toledo, general contrac- 
tor. 

550 tons, plant building, Habirshaw Cable 
& Wire Corp., Yonkers, N. Y., to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 

525 tons, grade crossing, New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Schenectady, N. Y., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Walsh Construction Co., general con- 
tractor. 

510 tons, state hospital, Dixon, Ill., to 
Duffin Iron Works, Chicago. 

500 tons, transmission towers, Connecti- 
ext Power & Light Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

475 tons, navy yard, Norfolk, Va., to 
Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., also 
30 tons reinforcing bars to Virginia 
Steel Co., Richmond; William Muir- 
head Construction Co., Durham, N. C., 
general contractor. 
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{30 tons, bridge, Rumford, Me., to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 

410 tons, building, for Benson & Rixon 
Co., Inc., Chicago, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

410 tons, building addition, Norton (Co, 
Worcester, Mass., to Eastern Bridge & 
Structural Co., Worcester. 

400 tons, factory buildings, Ken-Raq 
Corp., Owensboro, Ky., to Internationa] 
Steel Corp., Evansville, Ind. 

380 tons, public school No. 169, Brooklyn 
N. Y. to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
N. Y.; Tremont Subway Co., N. Y. gen. 
eral contractor. 

360 tons, school, Port Byron, N. Y., to 
F. L. Heughes Co., Rochester, N., y,: 
through Duplex Construction (Co, 
Glensfalls, N. Y. : 

310 tons, crossing at Green River, Wyo., 
to unnamed interest. i 

305 tons, high school, Wellesley, Mass, 
to Boston Bridge Works, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; M. Spinelli & Sons, Bos- 
ton, general contractor. 

255 tons, building addition, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., to Bethlehem Fabricators, Ine, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

250 tons, manufacturing plant addition, 
National Can Co., Baltimore, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, warehouse addition, Baldwin 
Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich., to White- 
head & Kales Co., Detroit. 

250 tons, manufacturing and office build- 
ing, LaChoy Food Products Co., De- 
troit, to Taylor & Gaskin, Detroit. 

240 tons, three 80-foot plate girder spans, 
Southern Pacific railroad, Houston 
Tex., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

230 tons, addition building 18, General 
Electric Co. Erie, Pa., to Erie Steel 
Construction Co., Erie, Pa. 

210 tons, Newberry department store, 
Phoenix, Ariz., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Los Angeles. 

200 tons, addition, public school No. 8, 
New York, to Weatherly Steel Co. 
New York; Globe Building Corp., New 
York, general contractor. 

200 tons, office and factory building, 
Thorrez-Maes Co., Jackson, Mich., to 
Austin Co., Cleveland. 

200 tons, miscellaneous work, to Stand- 
ard Steel Fabricating Co. & Boiler 
Works, Seattle. 

175 tons, junior high school, Sheboygan, 
Wis., to Fort Pitt Bridge Co., Massillon, 
QO. 

165 tons, I-Beams, Reading, Co., Tama- 
tua, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

160 tons, service building, Bethlehem, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Contracting Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, service building, United Engi- 
neering & Construction Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Construction Co. 
that city. 

150 tons, beam spans, Sac county, Towa, 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Des Moines. 

150 tons, Lorain street, theatre, Cleve- 
land, to Builders Structural Steel Co., 
Cleveland. 

145 tons, plant addition, Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

145 tons, building, Cincinnati Shaper 
Co., Cincinnati, to Pittsburgh Bridge 
& Iron Co., Pittsburgh. 

130 tons, building, Kieckhefer Container 
Co., Delair, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

117 tons, post office, Wausau, Wis., to 
Wausau Iron Works, Wausau; also 80 
tons reinforcing bars to Concrete En- 
gineering Co., Chicago; Midwest Con- 
tracting Co., Minneapolis, general con- 
tractor. 

115 tons, state bridges, Royalston, Mass., 
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to Boston Bridge Works, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Marshall M. Day, gen- 
eral contractor. 

110 tons, office, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, that 
city. 

110 tons, bridge FAP 628-r', Burleson 
county, Texas, to North Texas Iron & 
Steel Co. Forth Worth. 

110 tons, Billinger overpass, Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Virginia Bridge Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


10,000. tons, piling, dam, Keystone, Nebr., 
Loup river power and _é irrigation 
project. 

4000 tons, Queens Midtown tunnel; bids 
May 25. 

2200 tons, new public schools Nos. 113 
and 68, Manhattan; and addition to 
public school No. 226, Brooklyn; bids 
April 20, department of education, 
New York. 

860 tons, two steel truss bridges, West- 
moreland-Indiana counties, Pennsyl- 
vania; Freeland Inc., Pittsburgh, low. 

800 tons, mill buildings, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O. 

615 tons, piling, bureau of reclamation, 
Potholes, Calif. 

600 tons, Summit county, Ohio; bids 
April 20. 

600 tons, plant, Coca Cola Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

500 tons, track rack for Imperial dam, 
specification No. 910-D, for United 
States bureau of reclamation, Pot- 
holes, Calif. 

500 tons, Lakefront boulevard bridges, 
Cleveland, Treasury dept. federal gov- 
ernment; bids in. 

500 tons, state office building, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

500 tons, addition to power station, for 
Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, Ill. 

484 tons, four-span continuous I-beam 
bridge, Chester and Delaware counties, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., April 23. 

480 tons, through truss bridge, Clear- 
fleld county, Pennsylvania; C. G. 
Thompson, Clearfield, Pa., low on gen- 
eral contract at $124,392.65. 

450 tons, store, S. S. Kresge Co., Albany, 
N. Y. 

420 tons, through truss bridge, Cameron 
county, Pennsylvania; Edwin C. Rarick, 
Zions Grove, Pa., low at $91,283.49 on 
April 9 bids. 

380 tons, through truss bridge, Beaver 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
April 23. 

350 tons, decorating building, for Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Streator, Ill. 

350 tons, building, for Boyertown Casket 
Co., Menands, N. Y. 

350 tons, grade crossing, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, Verona, N. Y. 

300 tons, bridge, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

300 tons, piling, public utility 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

282 tons, dam, Tomahawk, Wis., Wiscon- 
Sin Public Service Co. 

250 tons, alterations, Eastern’ high 
school, Washington; Harwood-Nebel 
Construction Co., Washington, low. 
Bids April 13. 

250 tons, quartermaster garage, for 
United States government, West Point, 
. e. 

250 tons, grade crossing elimination, for 
New York Central railroad, Jordan, 
my. 

250 tons, factory building, for Alco Grav- 
ure Co., Chicago. 

250 tons, building, Fulton Savings bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

225 tons, ventilation building, George 
Washington bridge approach, New 
York; Deriso Brothers Construction 


plant, 
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Co., New York, low. 

200 tons, shapes and bars, Tabor over- 
pass, Montpelier, Vt.; Ryan & Dens- 
more, Claremont, N. H., low. 

200 tons, transit shed 5, Albany Port 
District commission, Albany. 
175 tons, Satsop river state 

Wash.; bids soon. 

170 tons, two-span plate girder bridge, 
McKean county, Pennsylvania; Bald- 
win Bros. Paving Co., Cleveland, low 
at $70,501.79 on April 9 bids. 

150 tons, steel sheet piling, bureau of 
reclamation, Denver, bids April 28, 
schedule 42228-A. 

138 tons, steel truss bridge, Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
April 23. Included, 19 tons of plain 
steel bars. 

100 tons, Snoqualmie river state bridge, 
Wash.; bids at Olympia April 20, also 
60 tons of bars. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, Procurement 
division, Treasury department, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; bids April 21. 


bridge, 


Reinforcing 
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Pittsburgh —Consumers___ exerted 
considerabie pressure upon sellers 
recently to have protection periods 
extended well into the fall, but in 
many cases have been unsuccessful. 
Meanwhile, inquiry continues good, 
with awards under 100 tons unusual- 
ly heavy. 


Cleveland Reinforcing require- 
quirements continue well below' the 
level expected by many since the 
price advance. Mills can make de- 
liveries within three to four weeks, 
with still further headway expected 
to be made this month, as pending 
tonnage is small. Prices remain 
firm although no real test has re- 
cently been offered. 

Chicago—Concrete bar shipments 
remain heavy but new business is 
slow to increase. State road build- 
ing is productive of only small lots 
of concrete bars, due to the type of 
construction now employed. 

New York—With reinforcing con- 
tracts approximating 2000 tons, in- 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 17 ...... 6,694 
Week ended April 10...... 4,727 
Week ended April 3....... 3,570 
This week, 1996..........4. 4,875 
Weekly average, 1936...... 6,005 
Weekly average, 1937 ...... 4,170 
Weekly average, March.... 5,402 
Total to date, 1936......... 117,499 
Total to date, 1937 ........ 66,712 


iuciudcs awuai'ds of 100 tons or more. 
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O permit a universal solicitation of the difficult in steel 

stampings necessitates an enormous productive range 
in presses. Parish masters this essential by maintaining 
a battery of presses producing parts under as little as 
50 tons or as much as 4000 tons pressure and from plate 
as thin as 1/32 inch or as thick as 1/2 inch. 


These facilities together with a complete engineering 
service are yours—whether for straight stampings in 
large quantities or composite design in small quantities . . . 
May we study your blue prints and specifications? 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts., READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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quiry is also substantially heavier 
led by 2400 tons for a Flushing river 
bridge, New York, on which the Cor- 
betta Construction Co., New York, 
is low. Bids close May 25 on con- 
struction of tunnels and _ shafts, 
Queens Midtown tunnel. New York 
state highway work, part of which 
is to be bid this week, is heavier. Re- 
inforcing bar prices continue to be 
shaded materially. 
Philadelphia—Re'nforcing bar buy- 
ing continues featureless, with or- 
ders largely of lots of 50 tons and 
less, and with little immediate in- 
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quiry involving larger tonnages. 
While lacking any particular test, 
billet steel bar prices appear the 
strongest in a long time. 

San Francisco—Awards were the 
second largest for any week this 
year totaling 5323 tons, bringing the 
aggregate to 26,255 tons, compared 
with 75,770 tons last year. Featur- 
ing the lettings were 2114 tons for 
the bureau of reclamation, Potholes, 
Calif., placed with Judson Steel 
Corp. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has just opened bids on 1451 tons 
for delivery at Odair, Wash. The 
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OMPLETE control of all processing 
from selection of the melting 
charge to the finished condition is 
the N.F.&O. guarantee of quality in 
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IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA., U.S. A. 
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Let us know your problems and 
we will be glad tobe of service 
to you. 


TAYLOR-WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
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McKEES ROCKS, PA. 
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building tube mills. 
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volume of new business in sight is 
not as large as it was two months 
ago, as most of the new inquiries are 
comprised of small tonnages. 

Seattle—Demand for concrete bars 
is not coming out in volume, small 
awards, less than 100 tons, feature 
the market. Mills have sufficient 
backlog to carry them into next 
month. Merchant bars are slow, as 
dealers placed their requirements be- 
fore the price advanced. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 

2114 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,211-A, Potholes, Calif., to 
Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville, Calif, 

1000 tons, four laboratories, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif., to Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles, 

860 tons, tire plant, Ford Motor Co, 
tiver Rouge, Mich., to Truscon Stee] 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

350 tons, building, Habirshaw Cable & 
Wire Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

330 tons, state viaduct, Tacoma, Wash., 
and airplane assembly plant, Seattle, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

200 tons, six story addition, Federal 
building, Vesey St., N. Y. to Igoe Bros., 
Newark; Millimet Construction Co.,, 
Union City, New Jersey, general con- 
tractor. 

250 tons, warehouse, for Union Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh, to Lind Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, stockhouse, Schaefer Brewing 
Co., Brooklyn, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; George A. Fuller Co., 
general contractor. 

175 tons, miscellaneous work, Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, Newark, N. J. to Igoe 
Bros., Newark. 

160 tons, crossings, East Bay facilities 
yards, San Francisco-Oakland bridge 
project, Oakland, Calif., to Concrete 
Engineering Co., San Francisco. 

160 tons, bureau of reclamation, propo- 
sal 42670-A, delivery Phoenix, Ariz., 
to Concrete Engineering Co., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

150 tons, junior high school, Sheboygan, 
Wis., to Concrete Engineering Co. 

125 tons, Masonic temple, Fresno, Calif., 
to Kyle & Co., Fresno, Calif. 

110 tons, public school 253, Brooklyn, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Reiss & Weinseir, Inc., Brooklyn, 
general contractor. 

110 tons, building addition, Wilson Co 
Brooklyn, to Igoe Bros., Newark, 
White Construction Co., general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, highway project, Connecticut, 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.: 
Mariani Construction Co., general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 24,549-A, Potholes, Calif., to un- 

named interest. 

100 tons, alterations to high school, Taft. 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 


. . . 
Reinforcing Steel Pending 
2400 tons, bridge, Flushing river, New 
York, Corbetta Construction Co., New 
York, low. 

1600 tons, bureau of reclamation, Odair, 
Wash.; bids opened. 

1400 tons, Queens Midtown tunnel, New 
York; bids May 25. 
600 tons, dam No. 25, Mississippi river, 
Cap au Gris, Mo., bids due May 11. 
391 tons, Treasury department, schedule 
24,833, Los Angeles; bids opened. 

275 tons, footings for transmission tow- 
ers, Seattle light department; bids 
April 22. 


“00 tons, bridges, World’s Fair site, 


New York. 


STEEL 











work, McKees- 
port, Pa.; bids to state highway de- 
partment, Harrisburg, Pa., April 23. 

225 tons, highway project, Warsaw, N. Y. 

175 tons, highway and bridge, Jacob Riis 
Park, Queens, N. Y.; bids April 20. 

140 tons, high school, Ellensburg, Wash.; 
bids April 19. 


226 tons, state highway 


130 tons, bridge, St. Annes Avenue, New 
York; bids in. 
110 tons, bridge, Willetts Avenue, New 


York; bids in. 
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were taken into consideration by 
pig iron producers at the time of 
the last price increase, and it is un- 
likely that action toward any fur- 
ther advance would be initiated in 
this district, but some sellers would 
not be surprised at an announcement 
of an advance emanating elsewhere. 

Cleveland Although merchant 
sellers are accepting some spot ton- 


decline in new business is welcome 
in some respects, as stocks are well 
below normal. Most foundries have 
contracted for enough tonnage to 
satisfy immediate requirements, but 
some find they have underestimated 
needs. 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments are 
well ahead of the corresponding 
period of last month but show the 





103 tons, through truss bridge, Beaver 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to _ state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
April 23. 

100 tons, four-span I-beam bridge, 
Chester and Delaware counties, Penn- 
sylvania; bids to state highway de- 
partment, Harrisburg, April 23. 

100 tons, addition to livestock building, 
San Francisco; bids opened. 


anticipated slackening from the 
March rate which was stimulated by 
the closing out of contracts. New 


nage for delivery this quarter, back- 


logs assure close to capacity melt 
The slight 


for the next two months. 
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New York—Export inquiry for pig 
iron has taken a new spurt, with one 
inquiry calling for 70,00) tons, prin- 
cipally foundry iron, and another in- 
volving more than 40,000 tons, prin- 
cipally 1X foundry. These inquiries 
have been issued through brokers 
and are apparently for European con- | 
sumers; in addition there are a num- 
ber of other smaller inquiries, sev- 
eral of which have been issued di- | 
rect by consumers. 

It is difficult to estimate the total | 
amount pending in view of the possi- 
bility of some overlapping. How- | 
ever, it appears safe, according to | 
some trade loaders, to estimate for- 
eign inquiry at more than 125,000 
tons. Precisely how much of this is 
strictly bonafide is also difficult to 
gage. Japan, apparently, is not ac- 
tive, at least as far as surface indi- 
cations go. It is said that ocean 
freight rates have increased within | 
the past couple months or so from | 
around $7 to more than $13 and | 
that shipping space is increasingly | 
scarce. | 

New domestic inquiry is light, but | 
consumption continues heavy against | 
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BURN HEAVY OIL 
WITH BETTER RESULTS 


Lammert Oil Burners 





contracts. The sold-up condition of po ; 

‘ " F si —Hundreds of Lammert oil burners are installed 

a number of large furnaces is mak- eat Phd th h h , 

j j iffj In steel mills. st tr, Chneapes 
ing it difficult for them to figure on a hey burn heaviest, ¢ * 

fuel oils—automatically, if desired. Flame 


European business, incidentally, es- | 
pecially as foreign buyers are ask- | 
ing for delivery in many cases with- 
in three months. 

Some new production is expected 
shortly, with the Troy, N. Y., Riddles- 
burg, Pa., and the Everett, Mass., 
merchant stacks all likely to re- eile, oat 


sume operations around May 1 or | L G B t 
ammert Gas boosters 


shortly thereafter. | 
pete ; Pig tie eae oe —Maintain constant gas pressure, regardless of 
shipments continuing ahead o : aes ss sditsinn tak ene 
Sutput and from all indications this wide fluctuations of gas main pressure oO ge. 
month’s deliveries should come close 
to the March total. Some consumers 
are still on a ration basis, while 
others, despite the fact that they 
have stocks, are taking their usual 
quotas. Advances in coke prices 


placement and control to meet most any con- 


dition. No moving parts subjected to intense 


heat. 
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Lammert Gas or Oil Control Valves 


remote or automatic control. 





Our 40 year reputation is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


LAMMERT & MANN CO. 


221 No. Wood St. Chicago, IIl. 
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business continues in fair volume 
but most foundries now have covered 
their forward needs and small lots 
for fill-in purposes are expected to 
constitute most of the new buying. 
Stocks of producers are light. 


Boston—Pig iron buying is mostly 
in small lots for second quarter de- 
livery. While a few consumers have 
inquired as to third quarter tonnage, 
no sellers are known to have sold 
beyond this quarter. Melt continues 
heavy. The larger consumers gen- 
erally have sizable stocks and some 
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of the moderate-sized foundries have 
much more iron stocked than in re- 
cent years. The Everett, Mass., fur- 
nace is expected to go in blast soon. 


Buffalo—Pig iron production will 
taper the coming week on account 
of drawing a merchant stack for 
relining. This stack, which has had 
one of the longest runs in its his- 
tory, will be down for about six 
weeks. There also is a possibility 
a steelworks furnace may have to be 
withdrawn soon for a like reason. 
April shipments have been a sur- 
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COLD DRAWN SHAPES 


Give us the opportunity to demonstrate that accurate drawing, smooth 
defect-free finish, expert heat treatment and careful inspection are “built 
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Automatically 


/ NEW TYPE of machine 
~f answering the demands for 
better production methods for setting 
Clinch Nuts. 


The clinch nut, which has been 
automatically placed on the anvil, 
locates the work. The ram coming 
down sets the clinch nut. 









May we send you a circular 
describing the many details so 
important for successful production? 
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prise to producers, who had expect- 
ed the heavy deliveries in March 
would be followed by a decline in 
movement. There has been a heavy 
outbound movement of iron by lake 
and canal with much more tonnage 
scheduled to be loaded in the next 
four or five weeks. 

Philadelphia—Movement of pig 
iron against contracts is being main- 
tained in substantial volume, with 
spot buying, however, light. There 
is less indication than a fortnight 
ago of a further early increase in 
pig iron prices. In fact, some trade 
interests now look for no change 
for at least a few weeks. 

Cincinnati— Buying of pig iron is 
restricted to scattered carloads. 
Foundries, although operating near 
capacity, are well stocked with 
cheaper iron, shipped during first 
quarter. With a few exceptions, 
contracts are cleaned up. 

St. Louis—While shipments of pig 
iron continue at a high rate, new 
business is light, mostly carloads. 
Most melters have already bought 
their requirements for second quar. 
ter, placing their orders before re. 
cent price advances. 

Birmingham, Ala.—There is war- 
rant for continued active production 
of pig iron and the output is above 
the record since 1930. Consumers 
have not shown that recent advances 
in cost of iron will interfere with 
consumption. 

Toronto, Ont.—Despite labor trou- 
bles during the past week demand 
for merchant pig iron continues 
heavy. Melters are showing keen 
interest and there is a steady flow 
of orders from 100 to 500 tons, for 
spot delivery. A number of melters 
have covered for second quarter. 
Sales now are approximately 2000 
tons per week with foundry iron in 
excess of 1000 tons. Production is 
at a high level and prices are firm 
and unchanged. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 89 


Specifications for bolts, nuts and 
rivets are less active following 
heavy demand before April 1 in 
closing out contracts. Shipments of 
such tonnages are keeping produc: 
ers well occupied, however, and 
consumption also is well main- 
tained. Jobbers’ stocks are being 
increased though a heavy call con- 
tinues from miscellaneous — users 
and a resumption of jobber specify- 
ing is looked for soon. Railroads 
and car shops are moving material 
promptly into consumption. A sim- 
ilar situation exists among farm im- 
plement and tractor manufacturers. 
Prices show a stronger tone than 
during the past several years. 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 92 


Philadelphia — A sharp decline is 
noted in scrap prices, with unsettle- 
ment due to a combination of fac- 
tors, including easing in demand of 
finished steel orders, agitation in ex- 
port embargoes and the psychologi- 
cal effect of President Roosevelt’s 
declaration earlier in the month that 
commodity prices are too high. Even 
cast scrap, which has been particu- 
larly strong, has succumbed _ to 
weakness. 

Foreign offerings also have been 
reduced, not only by dealers in cov- 
ering on back contracts but by con- 
sumers on the other side in nego- 
tiating for new tonnage. This lat- 
ter development is contrary to some 
trade expectations. It had been as- 
sumed that foreign buyers, in view 
of the threatened embargo on scrap 
from this country, would step up 
their quotations in an effort to get 
as much material as possible before 
the curtailment might take place. 

Apparently, these buyers are as 
yet none too apprehensive over this 
possibility, and, moreover, being 
duly advised of the general weak- 
ness in the scrap markets here they 
ave endeavoring to take advantage 
of this situation. The general trade 
opinion is that prices will probably 
go lower before again turning up- 
ward. Generally speaking, there 
are more sellers than there are buy- 
ers today. 

Formation in Europe of a scrap 
buying cartel by steel mills in Italy, 
England, Germany, Poland, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Swe- 
den, Hungary and Poland is also a 
factor in lower export offerings. 

Pittsburgh—Scrap has been at a 
standstill here during the past week, 
with No. 1 heavy melting steel at 
$22.50 to $23 per ton. No mill sale 
of any consequence has been re- 
ported. Steel specialties are still 
strong and in good demand by found- 
ries. With mill operations at 95 per 
cent of capacity, considerable scrap is 
being consumed and this has led 
many dealers to believe that buying 
will be resumed soon. 

Chicago—Scrap prices tend toward 
weakness, and absence of mill buy- 
ing leaves consumers’ quotations 
nominal. Sellers are able to pick up 
heavy melting steel as low as $20 
but a definite indication of the mar- 
ket awaits resumption of mill pur- 
chasing. Offerings of country mixed 
scrap have been heavy but the supply 
of No. 1 industrial and railroad 
grades has increased only moderate- 
ly. Some specialty items remain 
strong, due to scant supplies. 

Boston—Prices on several grades 
of scrap are easier, notably for do- 
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mestic shipment, f.o.b., cars. Bor- 
ings, turnings, and several cast 
grades are lower, 50 cents a ton in a 
few instances. Prices paid for ex- 
port, dock delivery, are relatively 
steady, due to buying against con- 
tracts. Sentiment in the domestic 
market is less buoyant, however. 
New York—Except for steel shaft- 
ing practically all grades of scrap 
for domestic consumption have de- 
clined 50 cents per ton. Buying is 
light. A spread of $150 has de- 
veloped between the two grades of 


heavy melting steel for dock de- 
livery. 

Buffalo A temporary halt has 
been called in scrap dealings due 
to the sudden drop in the purchase 
offer of the largest local melter. 
After buying tonnage on a rising 
market for several months this con- 
sumer dropped its bid when other 
markets weakened. It is reliably 
reported local melters sold as much 
as 20,000 tons of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel at $21.50 to $22 before the 
bid was reduced to $20. Some deal- 
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ers had been paying $19.50 for on 
track No. 2 steel for shipment on 
contracts, indicating that higher 
prices had prevailed here than had 
been admitted. 

Detroit—Softening in the scrap 
prices has brought declines of 50 
cents to $1 per ton, with likelihood 
of further reductions. Increased 
supplies from plants recently strike- 
bound are having an effect. Country 
scrap is appearing in large supply. 

Cincinnati—Heavier offerings of 
iron and steel scrap, coincident with 
the check in the upward price trend, 
has caused another cut in dealers’ 
buying prices. Offerings, so limited 
in recent weeks, are more than ade- 
quate to meet current consumer de- 
mand. Mills are taking in scrap 
steadily without additional tonnage 
commitments. Foundries continue 
active buyers. 

St. Louis—Although local condi- 
tions seem adverse, the market for 
scrap continues steady, with no 
changes in prices. Country dealers 
are offering supplies in increasing 
tonnage, and mills are making no 
new commitments as their yards are 
congested. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The scrap mar- 
ket continues strong with dealers 
capable of meeting demands prompt- 
ly. Heavy melting steel is held 
above $15.50 per ton. The market 
has not been out of bounds because 
of inability to participate in any 
outside demands. 

Seattle—Competition is keen be- 
tween exporting and domestic in- 
terests, the former buying on a 
basis of $12.75 gross, well under the 
eastern market. Japanese importers 
are offering from $22 to $25, c.i.f., in- 
volving freight charges of $10 to 
$12 a ton. If steamship space were 
available demand from the Orient 
would adiust tidewater prices to 
world levels. 

Toronto, Ont.— Practically no 
change has appeared in the scrap 
market. Consumers are _ pushing 
dealers for supplies, but the latter 
are having difficulty in filling orders. 
Montreal dealers also report active 
demand for steel grades. Foundries 
are takine larger tonnages of pig 
iron to offset scarcity of machinery 
cast and other iron grades. Stove 
plate has a ready call with supplies 
limited. The sharp increase in de- 
mand for scrap in recent months has 
resulted in shortage in most yards 
and dealers now are tapping every 
known source for new stock but with 
limited success. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—wWith deliveries rang- 
ing from six to eight weeks in some 
sizes, cold-finished bar sellers are 
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busy, attempting to meet demands 
of farm implement manufacturers, 
automotive partsmakers, printing 
press builders and other diversified 
users. Partsmakers, anticipating 
heavy May and June assemblies, 
have increased their parts banks. 
Cold-finished carbon bars are quoted 
2.90c, Pittsburgh. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 91 


Cleveland -—— Warehouse distribu- 
tors report little decline in general 
demand, particularly in sheets, strip 
and plates. More consumers are 
coming to purchase part of their 
requirements from warehouses, due 
to extension of mill deliveries on 
most products. This condition makes 
some believe that most consumers 
are not too well stocked, despite 
heavy mill shipments the last two 
months. 

Chicago—Sales are slightly heav- 
ier but April business to date has 
lagged behind the rate a month ago, 
due to heavy buying which preceded 
price advances early in March. 
Warehouses are being forced to turn 
down business in some_ products, 
due to inadequate stocks. Sheets 
are prominent in this respect. 

Boston—Demand for warehouse 
steel continues heavy, holding well 
up to last month’s high rate. Con- 
siderable volume from small-ship- 
ment industrial consumers, unable 
to obtain delivery promptly from 
mills, has been diverted to ware- 
houses. Mills also are making spe- 
cial efforts to cover regular jobber 
customers in most cases. Prices 
are firm and unchanged with de- 
mand diversified. 

New York Warehouse volume 
continues heavy with practically no 
recession from March rate. Fast 
turnover and slow deliveries handi- 
cap some jobbers in keeping bal- 
anced stocks. Practically ail small- 
er specialty and miscellaneous steels 
are now in line with new prices on 
major products. 

Philadelphia—So far this month 
warehouse business has been main- 
tained at a rate comparable to cor- 
responding period in March, one of 
the best months in recent years. 
Distributors hesitate to predict 
April will be as good, notwithstand- 
ing gratifying showing so far. An 
element of hesitancy is noted in the 
steel market which may make it- 
self more pronounced in the job- 
bing market. Prices are firm. 

Cincinnati —- Warehouse demand, 
although below March, is consider- 
ably higher than April, 1936. Sales 
of plates have spurted because of 
mill delays, teaming with sheets as 


volume leaders. Prices are strong 
and unchanged. 

St. Louis—Warehouse _ business 
continues to keep pace with March, 
which gave the largest volume since 
the depression, approximately double 
March, 1936. Sheets constitute the 
bulk of buying, because of the ex- 
tended deliveries by mills. Plates 
also are in strong demand. 

Seattle—Sheets continue to lead 
the market, with buying confined to 
immediate needs. In view of in- 
creased prices and uncertain deliy- 
eries there is little forward buying. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 92 


Cleveland Two vessels of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs fleet pushed free of 
ice in Whitefish bay into Lake Su- 
perior, arriving at Duluth late 
Thursday. The freighter E. J. 
KuLAs, of the Wilson Transit fleet, 
wintering at Duluth, was the first 
vessel to take on ore at that port, 
and is expected to arrive at lower 
lake ports early this week. 

The first cargo of iron ore from 
Escanaba arrived at lower lake 
ports Saturday. The steamer Pam 
SCHNEIDER Of the Schneider Trans- 
portation Co., with a cargo for the 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struth- 
ers, O., left Escanaba, Mich., April 
ig I 

The tonnage was shipped by 
the North Range Mining Co., Neg: 
aunee, Mich., consigned through its 
Cleveland agent, Lee E. Ives Ince. 
Thirty-four vessels loaded with coal 
left Toledo harbor last week, a rec: 
ord number for the opening of the 
season. The Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association reports the follow- 
ing receipts at lower lake ports, 
shipments therefrom for the season 
and dock balance April 1. 


Ship- Dock bal. 

Port Receipts ments’ Apr. 1,’37 
Buffalo 3,792,759 83,262 1,201 
Erie 1,536,884 1,558,847 42,715 
Conneaut 6,773,428 7,283,402 1,180,974 
Ashtabula . 4,479,943 5,466,625 711,046 
Fairport 898,389 900,874 290,923 
Cleveland.. 9,061,815 7,463,354 280,396 
Lorain 2,677,341 1,292,560 3,871 
Huron 704,976 839,387 202,000 
Toledo . 1,505,485 822,919 38,825 
Total 1,951 


31,431,020 25,711,230 2,8 
7 


2,85 
Year ago. .19,907,228 14,615,452 4,734,146 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 89 


Semifinished producers continue 
in an extremely tight situation, with 
demand heavy from all sources, in- 
cluding advantageous offers for ex- 
port. Some sellers, unable to make 
promises for months ahead, con- 
stantly are running into difficulties 
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a8 pull, ao greater strain or a | 
heavier impact is required to break 
Rol-Man Rolled, True (11% to 14%) Man- 
gaonese Steel than any other known metal 
or alloy. © Its muscular strength (Merit No. 
7,000,000 = Tensile Strength x Elongation) 
is four times that of soft steel. ~~ Use Rolled- 
Manganese for any port vulnerable to 
breakage orwear and Rol-ManWeldingRod 
for the salvage or protection of any steel 
part. © Our special methods, equipment _ 
and 15 years’ experience are at your service; | 
send for bulletin “Index of Applications”. 






















FORGINGS STAMPINGS 
Rolled Products ° Wire & Rod Products 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., BUTLER AND BATH STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing 
Oil, City and Natural Gas Coal and Coke 
furnaces of all descriptions 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. 


308 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ul. 


SC&EH Furnaces a T R o | G prea hss eed 


are made for 

annealing, case CARLIS LE sizes of Oven, 
bardening, car- Pot, Continuous, 
burizing, forg- & and Specsal 
ing, cyaniding, Types for Elec- 
lead hardening HA M M Oo N )V) tric, Oil or Gas 
& oil tempering. 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. application. 
















































LEADERS IN BUILDING AND DESIGNING ELECTRIC —— = pur NLT —<— =—S 
AND COMBUSTION FURNACES, KILNS AND OVENS. s\ 
HOME OFFICE: DETROIT—BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA ( HOLCROFT . COMPANY. oy 


CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD. WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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COMPRESSED AIR 
DRYER 


Thoroughly extracts 
water and oil from com- 
pressed air by a simple 
scientific method. Elimi- 
nates operating troubles 
in all pneumatic equip- 
ment. fnstalled by many 
leading industrial plants. 
Cost nothing to operate No 






Simonds makes quality gears of all kinds—SPUR— 
BEV EL—MITRE & WORM—RACK CUT TEETH. 
Distributors for Ramsey Silent Chain Drives—Gates 
Vulco Rope Drives. Also: All Steel Silent Pinions— 
Bakelite Silent Pinions. 








Drop us an inquiry. 








moving parts to wear out— 
THE SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY Automatic in service. i 
25th Street, Pittsburgh Ruemelin Mfg. Co. ‘ Peer 





1572 First St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


300 cu. ft. 
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in attempts to apportion tonnage to 
accommodate certain consumers. 
Forge shops generally are reported 
hard put to obtain steady and ade- 
quate tonnages. Sheet bars continue 
in great demand, with rerolling bil- 
iets and wire rods eagerly sought. 
The rerolling billets, sheet bars, 
blooms, and slabs are quoted $37, 
Pittsburgh; wire rods $47 and $52, 
and skelp, 2.10c. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—With canmakers cut- 
ting up considerable tin plate, ship- 
ments are increasing and operations 
continue at their high rate. Every 
mill is completely booked until Sept. 
30, but despite that fact demand con- 
tinues strong from many sources, 
including export. Most of the busi- 
ness being under contract, it is ex- 
pected that these will be utilized to 
the fullest extent in view of the re- 
cent advance of 50 cents per base 
box, which raised the coke tin plate 
price to $5.35, Pittsburgh. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 90 


New York—Revers.ng the trend 
of several months ago, foreign in- 
quiries are now appearing here for 
ferromanganese. Most are from 
Europe and are regarded more or 
less as “feelers”; one inquiry is 
from Australia and involves 1000 
tons. Local sellers believe there is 
little likelihood of European inquiry, 
at least, developing into actual busi- 
ness, as prices here at $95 duty paid, 
seaboard, are anywhere from $15 to 
$20 above the going European mar- 
ket, a difference to which must also 
be added an ocean freight rate of $5 
or $6. 

However, the European market is 
stiffening rapidly and this is being 
reflected by the withdrawal of sales 
offers in this market. With the 
European market at least $75, 
according to trade interest here, 
and with an import duty of 
$17.92, plus a freight rate of at least 
$5, to say nothing of commissions 
likely to be involved, European fer- 
romanganese for consumption here 
amounts to at least $5 or so over the 
domestic market. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 89 


Advances of 50 cents a ton have 
been made on beehive furnace and 
foundry coke for spot shipment as 
a result of the recent mine wage 
increase. Connellsville furnace 
coke is now $4.60 to $4.75; Connells- 
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ville foundry, $5.25 to $5.50; Con- 
nellsville premium foundry, $6 
to $6.50; and New River foundry, 
96.50 to $6.75. On shipments being 
made last week the wage clause 
was not yet applicable, but it was 
expected that the advance would be 
35 to 40 cents a ton. Producers 
have been unusually busy, attempt- 
ing to fill demands confronting 
them on all sides. Several coal 
mines, including the Simpson mine 
of the Whyel Coal Co., idle for near- 
ly ten years, will be reopened to sup- 
ply coal for manulacture of coke. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 91 


London (By Cable) — Steel- 
makers of Great Britain established 
another alltime high production rec- 
ord for steel ingots and castings in 
March with output of 1,109,500 gross 
tons, a gain of 223,900 over Febru- 
ary, a much shorter month. The 
March production betters the former 
iecord of 1,060,500 tons, established 
in October, 1936. In each of the 
last four months of 1936 Great Brit- 
ain made more than 1,000,000 tons 
of steel, the first period in which 
such a mark had been reached. The 
daily rate of output in March was 
41,463 tons and in February, 41,495 
tons. 

Pig iron production in March was 
680,300 gross tons, compared with 
603,700 tons in February, a gain of 
76,600 tons. The daily rate in 
March was 21,945 tons, compared 
with 21,560 tons in February. Ac- 
tive stacks at the end of March num- 
bered 117, at the end of February, 
1Z5, 

March imports of steel were 94,281 
tons, exports 231,557 tons, compared 
with 82,896 tons and 200,498 tons, 
respectively, in February. 

Tightness in the steel industry of 
Great Britain has not been relieved 
and most furnaces and steelworks 
refuse spot business. Some time 
contracts are being booked at prices 
ruling at time of delivery. An in- 
crease of prices is expected during 
May, with most products affected. 
The general shortage of steel con- 
tinues and deliveries of semifinished 
steel from the Continent remain in- 
adequate. The Continent reports 
export demand continues without 
abatement. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 90 


New York — Uncertainty in non- 
ferrous metal market early last 
week developed into pronounced 
weakness on Friday when quota- 
tions dropped sharply on the Lon- 


don Metal Exchange. Price de- 
clnes were attributed to heavy liqui- 
dation of speculative holdings which 
uncovered stop-loss orders and to 
the lack of consumer buying sup- 
port. 

Copper —- Domestic primary mine 
producers lowered their prices to 
the basis of 15.50c, Connecticut, for 
electrolytic. Supplies of nearby met- 
al continued tight as indicated in 
the bullish March statistics. 

Lead—Demand was fairly active 
with prices holding at 5.85c, East 
St. Louis. 

Zine—Prime western held at 7.00c, 
East St. Louis. Offerings exceeded 
demand despite continued light sup- 
plies. 

Tin—Buying increased on Friday 
as prices dropped to 58.50c on 
Straits spot. 


Equipment 


New York-——Machine tool price ad- 
vaices of 10 per cent and in some 
instances more have become general 
following increase in forging ham- 
mers two weeks ago. Sellers gen- 
erally allow customers ten days to 
close pending orders at old prices, 
resulting in new heavy volume. 
More builders are inserting contract 
clause specifying advances up to 20 
per cent after due notice before 
shipment beyond three to _ four 
months. Deliveries are further ex- 
tended and one large New England 
producer is reported to have with- 
drawn prices. 

Chicago-—Macliiiic tool sales con- 
tinue heavy and tor some sellers 
Apr.l gives indications of being the 
best month so far this year. Re- 
cent price increases to a certain ex- 
tent have aided business since a 
number of contracts were closed 
just before new prices became ef- 
fective. Demand continues’ well 
scattered, with railroad buying an 
important factor. The Burlington, 
Chicago & North Western, and Un- 
ion Pacific railroads have placed ad- 
d.tional orders against outstanding 
lists. New inquiries from railroads 
include only a few items at a time. 
Demand for small tools continues 
brisk. 

Cleveland Tempo of the ma- 
chine tool market was slower in 
this district last week although de- 
mand for single machines and used 
tools continued in fair volume. De- 
liveries remain a serious problem. 
Local builders generally have heavy 
backlogs. A few builders are book- 
ing orders with provisions for 12% 
to 20 per cent higher prices if con- 
ditions at time of delivery warrant. 
This practice has not become 
general. 
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INHIBITORS 


The WILLIAM M. PARKIN Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chemical Engineers To The Steel Industry 
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PERFORATING 


5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. | 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 














JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 
PUNCHES—DIES—‘‘to your measure’’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 28 years’ experience to your equipment 
problem. Our successes in other plants of all types, and proved methods 
assure a solution of any question involving production machinery. Write 
us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











LIFTING MAGNETS—Iimproved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity 


SEPARATION MAGNETS— Stronger Pullirg Capacity 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS— With Automatic Quick Drop 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO 


«$906 MAURICE AVE. CLEVELAND, O# 














Pickling of lron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


P rice This book covers many phases 
Postpaid of pickling room practice and 
$5.15 construction and maintenance 


(25s.6d.) of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-8 
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MATERIAL HANDLING 


C * 
wit Guriis 


HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 


Wherever materials have to be raised 
or lowered, as in processing, the job 
can usually be done more quickly, ac- 
curately and economically with a Curtis 


Air-Power Hydraulic Cylinder. 


First cost is low 
Instant accurate control 
Inexpensive to operate 


Maintenance is negligible 


® 

e 

*£ 

& 

e Installation is simple 
e Regular shop air lines used 

e Anyone can operate 

@ Safely oil-locked at any height 
* 


Capacities up to 10 tons 


Examine your plant to see where Curtis 
Hydraulic Cylinders can be applied to speed 
your production and save handling costs. 
Write for detailed bulletin and prices. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 


Est. 1854 — 83rd Year 
1996 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 


CURTIS tier cranes and trolleys 
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Ohio 

BEDFORD, O. Bids will be opened 
April 23 for sewage treatment plant, 
PWA project, estimated cost $140,610. 
R. F. MacDowell, Chester-12th  build- 
ing, Cleveland, is engineer. 

BOWLING GREEN, O. — City plans 
to install new filter beds in sewage dis- 
posal plant at cost of $78,000; project 
dependent on PWA _ approval. Smith 
Niles, 112 E. Woodruff street, Toledo, is 
consulting engineer. 


CIRCLEVILLE, O. — City plans to 
build sewage disposal plant as PWA 
project at cost of $136,363. Plans will 
be available June 15. Floyd G. Browne, 
Marion, O., is consulting engineer. 


CLEVELAND — Jaeger Machine Co., 
777 Rockwell avenue, plans $40,000 al- 
terations to former Lakewood Engineer- 
ing Co. plant on Berea road. 

CLEVELAND — American Rivet & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated by J. 
Emmet Weiler and associates. Deihel, 
Price, Elbrecht & Roberts, Standard 
building, are correspondents. 

CLEVELAND — Moslo Machinery Inc. 
has been organized by Marie Lee Kearns, 
William Bruce Laporte and Ernest P. 
Moslow, William Bruce Laporte, 4500 
Euclid avenue, is correspondent. 

DAYTON, O. Office of contracting 
officer, Wright field, will receive bids 
until May 3 for one vertical electric 
furnace for carburizing and miscellane- 
ous heat treatment, circular 37-668, for 
delivery Wright fleld. Major E. T. Ken- 
nedy is contracting officer. 

GALION, O. City plans to remodel 
sewage disposal plant as PWA project; 
cost estimated at $80,000. P. A. Uhlman, 
2083 Dayton street, Columbus, O., is 
consulting engineer. 

GEORGETOWN, O.—Village board of 
trustees, Fred Kellum, clerk, will close 
bids April 23 for cast iron pipe and 
special castings required for waterworks 
treatment plant. 


MONTPELIER, 0O. Northwestern 
electric co-operative Inc. will receive 
bids April 26 at Pure Oil building, Co- 
lumbus, O., for construction of 277 
miles transmission lines in Williams 
county; estimated cost $275,000. Carl 
Frye, Pure Oil building, Columbus, is 
engineer. 

PORTSMOUTH, O.—City plans to im- 
prove waterworks at $210,895 cost, de- 
pendent on WPA _ approval. Charles 
Stevenson is city engineer. 

SHARONVILLE, O.—Village will apply 
for federal aid in financing construc- 
tion of sewer system and disposal plant, 
estimated to cost about $100,000. Harry 
McGrew is mayor. 

STOW, O.—Village has tentative plans 
for construction of water supply system 
to cost $130,000. George Emery is chair- 
man of water committee. 

WELLSVILLE, O. —- City will seek 
PWA grant to improve waterworks, in- 
stall filtration plant, enlarge reservoir, 
build standpipe and buy meters; total 
cost $140,000. R. H. Hunter, Wooster, 
is consulting engineer. 

WESTERVILLE, O.—City will close 
bids April 23 on cast iron pipe, 4200 feet 
4-inch and 2100 feet 8-inch, in 12, 16 or 
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18-foot lengths, and other equipment. 
R. E. Windom is city manager. 


Michigan 


ADRIAN, MICH. Lenawee county 
rural electric co-operative, Inc., has fed- 
eral approval of project to construct 
655 miles transmission lines and power 
plant, estimated cost $630,000. E. Cyril 
Bevan, 2379 National Bank building, 
Detroit, represents cooperative. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. U. S. Reg- 
ister Co., 344 East Burnham street, has 
awarded general contract for construc- 
tion of boiler room to F. J. Skidmore 
& Son, Battle Creek. Cost is estimated 
at $22,000. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Nichols-Foss Pack- 
ing Co. plans construction of steam 
power house, 40 x 60 feet, at new pack- 
ing and canning plant. Cost is esti- 
mated at $80,000. 


BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICH. -— Vil- 
lage is having private plans prepared 
for construction of $20,000 sewage dis- 
posal plant. PWA project. 


DEARBORN, MICH. — Ford Motor 
Co. has awarded contract for construc- 
tion of its tire plant, here, to O. W. 
Burke Co., 1010 Fisher building, Detroit. 
Albert Kahn Inc., Detroit, is architect. 


DETROIT Department of public 
works is taking figures on construction 
of seven sewage regulation chambers. 
Bids are due April 20. 

DETROIT — Tucker Stamping & Mfg. 
Co., 5460 Heckla avenue, has deen in- 
corporated to manufacture stampings, 
by Alfred B. Tucker, Detroit. 

FLINT, MICH. — Genesee Radio Corp. 
has been formed by Howard M. Loeb, 
613 Clifford street, to construct radio 
stations. 

GLADSTONE, MICH.—City will sub- 
mit plans soon for construction of $105,- 
000 electric light and power improve- 
ment project. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Imperial Bev- 
erage Co. will erect office and warehouse 
building, estimated to cost about $20,000, 
Stewart Kingscott Co., Kalamazoo, is 
architect. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Vento Steel 
Products Co. has awarded general con- 
tract for construction of factory addi- 
tion to Muskegon Construction Co., here. 
E. E. Valentine, Muskegon, is architect. 

PONTIAC, MICH. - Pontiac Motor 
Co. is having $15,000 factory addition 
built by the Austin Co., Detroit. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.——Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, plans erec- 
tion of power plant at tire plant near 
here. 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Bridgeport 
Brass Co., East Main street, plans in- 
stallation of conveyors, hoists and other 
equipment at addition to brass, bronze 
and copper products plant here. Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp., 49 Fed- 
eral street, Boston, Mass., is consulting 
engineer. 


New Hampshire 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Cohen Ma- 
chinery Co., has purchased former No. 


4 Canal building, south, from Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. and plans expansion. 


New York 

LACKAWANNA, N. Y. Holtro Chem- 
ical Co. has leased 15,000 square feet 
of floor space on Maple avenue for 
plastics production. 


Pennsylvania 


ERIE, PA. Pennsylvania railroad 
will spend $600,000 in modernizing and 
enlarging ore dock. Franklin D. Davis, 
Buffalo, is general superintendent, Buff- 
alo division. 

PITTSBURGH U. S. Engineer, Fed- 
eral building, Pittsburgh, will receive 
bids until April 28 for two locomotive 
type cranes for Emsworth lock and dam, 
Ohio river. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Brandewein Co., 2349 South 
State street, plans construction of im- 
provements to steam power house at 
mattress factory. Entire project, includ- 
ing plant addition, will cost about $100,- 
000. A Epstein, 4001 West Pershing 
road, is engineer. 

EAST ST. LOUIS Key Co., 2700 
McCasland avenue, will build foundry 
addition costing $500,000. Fred Key is 
vice president and general manager. 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Acme Tool & Die 
Co. Inc., 823 East Virginia avenue, has 
been incorporated to manufacture tools, 
dies and fabricated metal products, with 
1000 no par shares, by W. H. Schacke, 
resident agent, Robert Fawcett and 
Marvin B. Norman. 


INDIANAPOLIS Indiana Tool & 
Engineering Co. Inc., 1109 North Ham- 
ilton avenue, has been formed to manu- 
facture tools, dies and jigs by Ray Hell- 
mer and associates. Hellmer is also resi- 
dent agent. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Hoyt Machine Co., 
1925 Massachusetts avenue, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture screw ma- 
chine products, with 500 first preferred 
$100 par shares, 50 second preferred no 
par shares, 1000 common $1 par shares, 
by Fred W. Sommer, Kurt F. Pantzer 
and Gustav H. Dongus. 


WABASH, IND. National Machine 
Co. Inc., 166 Stitt street, has been or- 
ganized to manufacture and sell ma- 
chinery, by Clifton C. Frame and as- 
sociates. 


Maryland 


CUMBERLAND, MD. Potomac Edi- 
son Co. has authorized construction of 
$3,000,000 addition to electric power 
plant, a 30,000 kilowatt unit. R. Paul 
Smith, Hagerstown, Md., is president of 
board. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD —City plans air- 
plane hangar and oftice building, 100 x 
100 feet, brick and steel. W. Lee Elgin 
1s Mayor. 

OCEAN CITY, MD. State legisla- 
ture has passed bond bill providing 
$750,000 for construction of bridge over 
Sinepuxent bay. 

TOWSON, MD. County commission- 
ers will receive bids April 26 for exca- 
vating trenches, furnishing and laying 
52,200 feet of 6-inch to 16-inch cast 
iron water mains and appurtenances in 
right-of-ways of 2eisterstown road. 
Samuel A. Green, Towson, is engineer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
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ceive bids until April 20, schedule 412, 
for electric vertical single-cylinder bor- 
ing machine for delivery at Portsmouth, 
Va.; until April 27, schedule 437, for a 
toolmaker’s engine lathe for delivery at 
east or west coast points. 


Texas 


GALVESTON, TEX. United Fruit 
Co. will build new banana discharge 
terminal to cost $300,000. Henry Bougon, 
Los Angeles, is equipment superintend- 
ent. 

GLADEWATER, TEX.—General Amer- 
ican Oil Corp. of Texas, Slattery build- 
ing, Shreveport, La., plans to enlarge 
gasoline plant at cost of $200,000. 


GREENVILLE, TEX. — Hunt Collins 
Electric Co. allotted $170,000 by REA 
to construct 183 miles power lines in 
Hunt, Collin and Fannin counties. 


HOUSTON, TEX. — Dixon Packing 
Co., 108 Milam street, plans erection of 
boiler plant at food products factory 
here, at a cost of about $150,000. S. F. 
Dixon is president. 


Wisconsin 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Board of educa- 
tion cioses bids April 22 for furnishing 
complete laboratory, drafting room and 
other equipment for new $1,000,000 high 
school. Katherine Trastek is secretary. 

MILWAUKEE—Board of school direc- 
tors, F. M. Harbach, secretary, closes bids 
April 29 for new boiler room, fuel room, 
conveyors, etec., at North Thirty-seventh 
street grade school. 

MILWAUKEE—A. Cohen & Sons, scrap 
metal dealers, 1231 North Fifth street, 
have started work on new office build- 
ing including storage for nonferrous ma- 
terial, estimated to cost $20,000. 


NEENAH, WIS.—Neenah Foundry Co. 
is building addition, 30 x 30 feet, for 
welding and repair shop, and enlarging 
warehouse. 

PHELPS, WIS.—E. T. Olson and asso- 
ciates, Marquette, Mich., have organized 
Northwood Chemical Co. to acquire saw 
and planing mill plant of C. M. Christian- 
sen here and add equipment for manu- 
facturing chemical products” through 
wood processing 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—City will build 
new garbage incinerator costing $55,000 
as WPA project already approved. Page 
A. Johnson is city engineer. 


WHITEWATER, WIS.—Whitnall Con- 
veyor & Mfg. Co. has been organized 
to take over business of Whitnall Sales 
& Service Co. to continue manufacture 
of portable conveyors and general ma- 
terial handling units. H. E. Whitnall is 
vice president and general manager. 


Kansas 


HOISINGTON, KANS. Utilities Serv- 
ice Co. has been allotted $35,000 by REA 
to construct 35 miles rural transmission 
lines in Barton county. 


NORTON, KANS. State board of 
administration, J. A. Mermis, manager, 
plans to build a sewage disposal plant 
at state tuberculosis sanitorium. Paul- 
ette & Wilson, National Reserve build- 
ing, Topeka, Kans., are engineers. 


WINFIELD, KANS. City will take 
bids April 26 for garbage incinerator for 
sewage disposal plant. Required ca- 
pacity is 900,000 gallons a day and cost 
is estimated at $50,000. Burns & Mc- 
Donnell Engineering Co., 107 West Lin- 
wood boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. are 
engineers. 
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CLINTON, IOWA—Clinton, Davenport 
& Muscatine railroad is planning con- 
struction of 11 miles of transmission 
lines in Scott county, costing $15,000. 
B. J. Memna is president. 

HOPKINTON, IOWA—City rejected all 
bids for construction of municipal light 
plant, estimated cost $66,000, and will 
readvertise for bids soon. <A. W. Mc- 
Donald is city clerk and A. S. Harring- 
ton, 503 Baum building, Omaha, Nebr., 
consulting engineer. 

LOGAN, IOWA—Harrison county rural 
electric co-operative plans construction of 
additional 125 miles of rurai transmission 
lines costing about $125,000 and _ will 
seek REA allotment. H. S. Nixon, Ex- 
change building, Omaha, Nebr., is con- 
struction engineer. 

MARCUS, IOWA—City has plans for 
construction of municipal power plant, 
to be financed through federal aid. 


Berger Mfg. Co. Equips New Building Products Plant 
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ERGER MFG. CO., Canton, O., subsidiary of Republic Steel Corp., recently 
completed installation of modern fabricating machinery in this building 
products plant, to be used exclusively for the manufacture of the company’s 


Berloy Blue Label line of building products. 


Formerly occupied by the H. H. 


Miller Industries Co., this modern plant provides over 170,000 square feet of 
manufacturing floor space 


Cost estimates are being drawn up. 


PRESTON, IOWA—Jones county ruraj 
electric co-operative association Plans 
construction of 98 additional miles of 
rural transmission lines at cost of 
$100,000. K. R. Brown, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is construction engineer. 


WATERLOO, IOWA—City plans con- 
struction of electrically operated pump- 
ing station at sewage disposal plant. 
Cost is estimated at about $1,000,009 
C. T. Wilson is city engineer. : 


Nebraska 


DAVID CITY, NEBR. Butler county 
rural public power district has plans ap- 
proved by state engineer to construct 
315 miles of rural transmission lines, 
estimated cost $316,565. 


LINCOLN, NEBR. City is planning 
water and light plant improvements, 
including new switchboard and auxiliary 
equipment to cost about $175,000. Theo- 
dore H. Berg is city clerk and D, L, 
Erickson, 4706 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo., is consulting engineer. 

ST. EDWARD, NEBR. Boone and 
Nonce counties rural public power dis- 
trict has state engineer’s approval of 
plans to construct 518 miles rural trans- 
mission lines, estimated cost $562,705, 
H. H. Henningsen, Union State Bank 
building, Omaha, Nebr., is engineer. 


STAMFORD, NEBR. Beaver-Sappa 
public power and irrigation district has 
plans approved by state engineer for 
construction of dams, canals, storage 
reservoirs and transmission lines to 
cost $2,600,000. W. R. Martin, Hastings, 
Nebr., is construction engineer. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES Crellin Machine Co. 
117-23 Llewellyn street, is building an 
addition 82 x 26 feet to cost $4000. 


LOS ANGELES American Manga- 
nese Steel Co. is erecting new foundry at 
5805 Downey road, estimated cost $3500. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. National Iron 
Works will spend $30,000 to modernize 
plant and install new equipment. W. B. 
Dexter, company executive, is supervis- 
ing program. 

WILMINGTON, CALIF. General Pe- 
troleum Corp. is building new casing- 
head gasoline absorption plant to cost 
between $250,000 and $300,000. 

SEATTLE Petroleum Engineering 
Corp. has been incorporated at $100,000 
by M. E. Howard and associates, 318 
McDowell building, Seattle. 

SEATTLE—Blumauer-Frank Drug Co. 
will open bids soon for warehouse and 
office building, 120 x 140 feet, concrete, 
at Fifth avenue So. and Lander street. 
Plans, by Graham & Painter, Seattle, 
call for a conveyer and other equip- 
ment. 


TACOMA, WASH.—City plans to build 
new city hall, concrete, seven. stories, 
estimated to cost $1,627,250. 


VALE, OREG.—Amalgamated Sugar 
Co. has purchased site for factory, ware- 
house and barracks at Nyssa. Total cost 
may be $2,000,000. 


Canada 


WELLAND, ONT. Tope Construc- 
tion Co., Hamilton, Ont., has _ been 
awarded contract for new foundry of 
McKinnon unit of the General Motors 
Corp. of Canada. Nearly $1,000,000 will 
be spent in construction and equipment. 
Work will start immediately on new 
312-foot building. 
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